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JOHN BAPTIST MASSILLON, 
BISHOP OF CLERMONT. 
[Translated from the French of D’ALEMBERT,* by Rev. Cuances FREEMAN, of Limerick, Me.} 


Joun Baptist MassitLon was born at Hieres, in Provence, in 1663. 
His father was a poor citizen of this little city. The obscurity of his birth, 
which gives so much splendor to his personal merit, should be the first line 
of his eulogy ; and we may say of him as of the illustrious Roman, who 





* When J had read the eulogy on the Bishop of Clermont, [ looked again at the title, and asked, can this 
D’Alembert be the man who is mentioned sometimes as an infidel philosopher, in connection with Voltaire, 
Diderot, and Tom Paine? He writes here like a Christian ; and how could an infidel present such a picture 
of a good bishop? Some account then of D’Alembert may be proper in this place. According tu the wretch- 
ed manners of Paris, he was born out of wedlock, and was exposed by his unnatural mother, but owned by bis 
father, and committed to the care of a glazier’s wife. It is said that when U’Alembert began to exhibit 
proofs of extraordinary talent, she sent be him, and acquainted him with the relationship which existed be- 
tween them ; and that his reply was, “ You are only ny step-mother—the glazier’s wife is my mother.” 
Thus does immorality anrihilate natural ties and natural affections ; and thus does a corrupt religion in- 
troduce infidelity, and infidelity immorality. On an income of 1,200 frances, or about 250 dollars, settled on 
him by his father, D’Alembert devoted himself to literary studies altogether. When he left college, he re- 
turned to his fuster-mother, the glazier’s wife, with whom he lived altogether forty years, and continued 
his studies. He pursued no profession for a support. His delight was in study. He says that he awoke 
every morning, thinking with pleasure on the studies of the preceding evening, and on tho prospect of con- 
tinuing them during the day. 

In 1762, Catharine of Russia requested him to undertake the education of her son, with an income of 
100,000 francs. On declining the offer, she wrote «gain topress him, and says in her letter, ‘ I know that your 
refusal arises from your desire to cultivate your studies and your friendships in quiet. But this is of no 
consequence: bring all your friends with you, and they shall have every acc: mmodation in my power. 
D’ Alembert was too much attached to his situation and his income of 1501. or about 3,628 francs a year, to 
accept even this princely offer. 

D’Alembert died Oct. 29, 1783. Not having received extreme unction, it was with great difficulty thata 
priest would be found to inter him, and then only on condition that the funeral should be private. 

The character of D’Alembert was one of great simplicity, carried even to bluntness of speech, and of un- 
usual benevolence, mixed with a keen sense of the ridiculous, which exerted itself openly and without scru- 
ple upon those who attempted the common species of flattery. It was his maxim that no man ought to 
spend money in superfluities while others were in want ; and a friend, who knew him well, declared to the 
editor of his works, that when his income amounted to 8,200 francs,he gave away the half. His attentions 
to his foster-mother, to the end of her life, were those ofa son. 

D’Alembert has been held up to reprobation on account of his religious opinions. Buton this point it 
should be observed, that there is a wide line of distinction between him and some of his colleagues in the 
Encyclopedia, such as Diderot and Voltaire. The published writings of D'Alembert contain no expres 
sions offensive to religion : they have never been forbidden on that account, as La Harpe observes, in any 
country of Europe. Had it not been for his private correspondence with Voltaire and others, which was 

ublished after his death, the world wou!d not bave known, except by implication, what the opinions of 

*Alembert were. 

This account of D’Alembert is taken from the Penny Cyclopedia of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, London. It is not intended to palliate here the guilt of Massillon in upholding the 
Roman Catholic Religion, or of D'Alembert in giving even his silent countenance to infidelity. Their vir- 
tues may only make apparent and more dark their crime. When Lavalette, the Postmaster-general of 
France, betrayed the cause of Louis 18th to Napoleon, his general excellence of character was thought to 
have made his example more pernicious and his punishment more necessary. While | record the doubt of 
D’Alembert that there was a God; I must avow my feeling, that even to doubt the existence of Jehovah is 
monstrous impiety and absurdity. The influ nce of such infidelity, even in an amiable and moral man, is 
disastruus on acommunity. We need not deny to infidels all the common virtues of mankind. Though 
they should be temperate, diligent, benevolent, sincere, and regardful of the common decencies of society, 
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owed nothing to his ancestors, Videtur ex se natus, He seems to be born 
of himself. But his humble origin honors not only himself, it honors still 
more the enlightened government, which, in going to seek him in the midst 
of the people, to place him at the head of one of the greatest dioceses of 
the kingdom, braved the very common prejudice of our day, that Providence 
has not destined to high places the genius which it has made to spring up 
in the lowest ranks. If the distributors of ecclesiastical dignities had not 
had the wisdom, or the courage, or the happiness to forget sometimes this 
maxim of human vanity, the clergy of France had been deprived of the 
glory, with which it is now so greatly honored, of reckoning the eloquent 
Massillon among her bishops. When he had finished his classical studies, 
he entered the Oratoire at the age of seventeen years. Resolved to con- 
secrate his labors to the church, he preferred to the indissoluble bonds 
which he might take in one of the religious orders so strangely multiplied 
among us, the free engagements which are contracted in a Congregation, 
to which the great Bossuet gave this rare eulogium—that there every one 
obeys while no one commands. Massillon preserved, even to the close of his 
life, the most tender and sacred remembrance of the lessons which he had 
received and of the principles which he had imbibed in this truly respecta- 
ble Society, which, without intrigue, without ambition, loving and cultivat- 
ing letters with the sole desire of being useful, has acquired a distinguish- 
ed name in the sacred and profane sciences; which, sometimes persecuted, 
and at all times little favored by those whose support it might expect, has 
done, in spite of this fatal obstacle, all the good it was permitted to do, and 
has never injured any one, even its enemies ; and which, finally, has known 
at all times that which makes it most dear to wise men, how to practise 
religion without littleness, and to preach it without fanaticism. 

Massillon’s superiors soon perceived by his first essays, the honor he 
would secure to their congregation. They destined him to the pulpit ; but 
it was only in submission, that he consented to comply with their wishes, 
for he alone was blind to the celebrity which awaited him, and which was 
to reward his submission and modesty. 

There are some minds, full of confidence, which recognize, as by in- 
stinct, the object to which nature has destined them, and who grasp it with 
vigor. There are also modest and timid minds, which need to be inform- 
ed of their power, and which, by this unaffected ignorance of themselves, 
are only the more interesting, the more worthy of being drawn from their 
modest obscurity, to be presented to fame, and to be shown the glory that 
awaits them. 

The young Massillon did at first every thing he could to avoid this glory. 
Already he had pronounced, from pure submission, while yet in the pro- 
vince, the funeral orations of M. de Villeroy, Archbishop of Lyons, and of 
M. Villars, Archbishop of Vienne. These two discourses, which were in 
truth but the first attempts of a young man, yet of a young man, who an- 
nounced already what he would become in time, had the most brilliant 
success. 

The modest preacher, terrified at his growing reputation, and fearing, as 
he said, the Demon of pride, resolved to escape from it forever, by devoting 





yet if they do not give their countenance to Christianity, but express doubts of the existence of the God of 
the Bible, they overthrow the foundations of good order, and open the flood gates of immorality. Confu- 
sion and every evil work may be expected to follow the prevailing influence of such men in a community. 
Nor can the goodness of a Massillon, or the piety of a Fenelon, prevent that religion, which they uphold, 
from occasioning immense evil. The Roman Catholic Religion may raise a people somewhat above the ig- 
norance, and immorality of heathenism ; but then it most powerfully restrains them from rising higher 
than a certain bow level of true knowledge and virtue. Tr. 
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himself to a retirement the most profound, and even the most austere. He 
went to bury himself in the abbey of Sept Fonts, where the same rules were 
followed as at la T'rappe, and there he took the habit. During his novi- 
ciate, the cardinal de Noailles addressed to the Abbe of Sept Fonts, whose 
virtue he respected, a mandate which he was to publish. ‘The Abbe, more 
religious than eloquent, but still preserving, at least for his community, 
some remains of self-love, wished to make to the prelate a reply worthy of 
the mandate which he had received. He imposed this service on the ex- 
preacher novice, and Massillon served him with equal promptness and suc- 
cess. The cardinal, astonished at receiving from this Thebaid a commu- 
nication so well written, did not fear to wound the vanity of the pious Abbe 
of Sept Fonts by asking him who was its author. ‘The Abbe named Mas- 
sillon; and the prelate replied that so great a genius must not, according 
to the expression of the Scripture, remain hid under a bushel. He requir- 
ed that they should make the young novice abandon the habit, and resume 
that of the Oratoire, and he placed him in the seminary of Saint-Magloire, 
in Paris, exhorting him to cultivate the eloquence of the pulpit, charging 
himself, he said, with his fortune, which the desires of the young orator 
limited to that of the Apostles, namely, the strictest necessaries, and the 
most exemplary simplicity. 

His first sermons produced the effect which his superiors and cardinal 
Noailles had foreseen. Scarcely had he begun to show himself in the 
churches of Paris, before he eclipsed all those, who then were distinguished 
as preachers. He had declared that he would not preach like them, not in 
a presumptuous opinion of his superiority, but from a just and well consid- 
ered view which he had taken of Christian eloquence. He was persuaded 
that if the minister of the divine Word degrades himself by announcing in 
a trifling manner common truths, he also fails of his object in thinking to 
subdue, by profound reasonings, hearers, who, for the most part, cannot 
follow him; and if all his hearers have not knowledge, all have affections 
which the preacher may move; that in the pulpit we must show man to 
himself, less to disgust him by the hideousness of the portrait than to afflict 
him by its resemblance; and finally, if it is sometimes useful to trouble 
and terrify, it it still more useful to cause to flow the kindly tears, which 
are much more efficacious than those of despair. 

Such was the plan which Massillon proposed to himself; and he fulfilled 
it as he had conceived it, that is to say, in a superior manner. He excel- 
led in that quality of the orator, which has the precedence of all others,— 
in that eloquence which directly reaches the soul, which agitates but does 
not confound, which alarms but does not overwhelm, and which penetrates, 
but does not rend. He sought in the recesses of the heart, those close folds, 
in which the passions are enveloped, those secret sophisms, which the 
passions employ so skilfully to blind and seduce us. ‘To combat and con- 
fute these sophisms, it was almost sufficient for him to develop them, but 
he exposed them with a spirit so affectionate and tender, that he allured 
rather than subdued ; and in presenting to us even the picture of our vices, 
he would still retain and please us. His diction, always easy, elegant and 
pure, is always of that noble simplicity, without which there is neither good 
taste, nor true eloquence; a simplicity which, being united in Massillon 
with a harmony the most sweet and fascinating, acquired still new graces. 
That which gave a finish tothe charms of this enchanting style, was that 
these many beauties seemed to flow freely from their sources, and to have 
cost the author no effort. There sometimes escaped him, either in his 
phrases, or sentences, or in the touching melody of his style, some negli- 
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gences which might be called happy, since they entirely removed not only 
the impression, but even the suspicion of labor. It was by this abandon- 
ment of self, that Massillon made all his hearers his friends. He knew that 
the more anxious an orator appeared to excite admiration, the less his hear- 
ers were disposed to feel it; and he knew that this ambition was a fatal 
rock to many preachers, who, intrusted, if we may so speak, with the inter- 
ests of God himself, wish to mingle with these great interests, the trifling 
interests of their own vanity. 

Massillon thought on the contrary that it was a poor gratification, accor- 
ding to the expression of Montaigne, to be in company with people who always 
admire us for a reward, especially in those moments, when it is so pleasant to 
forget ourselves, that we may be occupied with the weak and unhappy, 
whom we should instruct and console. He compared the studied eloquence 
of profane preachers, with the flowers with which the fields are so often 
overspread, and which though very agreeable to the sight, are injurious to 
the harvest. 

We are astonished how a man, devoted by his office to retirement, could 
know the world sufficiently, to make such correct paintings of the passions, 
and especially of self love. Jt is, he said with candor, by searching into 
myself, that I have learned to trace these portraits. He proved this in a 
manner alike forcible and ingenious, by the reply which he made to one of 
his brethren, who congratulated him on the success of his sermons. The 
devil, said he, has already told me this more eloquently than you. Massil- 
lon derived another advantage from this eloquence of the soul, of which 
he made so happy a use. As he spoke the language of all conditions in 
speaking to the heart of man, all classes thronged to his sermons. Infidels 
even sought to hear him; they often met with instruction where they went 
to find amusement, and sometimes they returned converted, when they ex- 
pected to go away, merely giving or withholding their praises. It was be- 
cause Massillon knew how to descend for their sake to the only language 
which they wished to hear, to that of a philosophy purely human in ap- 
pearance, but which finding all the portals of their soul open, gave a way 
for the orator to approach them without effort, and without resistance, and 
to conquer them, without even combatting them. 

His action was perfectly suited to the kind of eloquence which he had 
selected. When he entered the pulpit he appeared to be deeply penetrated 
with the great truths which he was about to utter; his eyes cast downward ; 
his air modest and collected, without violent movements, and with scarcely 
any gestures, but giving force to all he said by a voice full of meaning and 
pathos ; he spread through his audience the religious feeling which his ex- 
terior announced, he made himself to be heard with that profound silence 
by which eloquence is more commended than by the most tumultuous ap- 
plauses. On account of his reputation for declamation alone, the celebrated 
Baron attended one of his discourses; and as he departed from the service, 
addressing the friend who accompanied him, he said, Here is an orator in- 
deed, and we are only comedians. The court soon desired to hear, or ra- 
ther to criticise him. He presented himseif without fear, as well as with- 
out pride, on this great and dangerous theatre. His first attempt there was 
most brilliant, and the exordium of the discourse which he pronounced, was 
a master piece of modern eloquence. Louis Fourteenth was then at the 
height of his power and glory, the conqueror and the admiration of all 
Europe, adored by his subjects, intoxicated with incense, and sated with 
homage. Massillon took for his text the passage of Scripture, which seem- 
ed least addressed to such a prince, Blessed are they that mourn; and he 
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knew how to draw from this text an eulogy on the monarch the more new, 
ingenious and flattering, as it appeared dictated by the Gospel itself, and 
to be such as an Apostle might utter. ‘‘ Sire,” said he, to the king, “ if 
the world should speak here to your Majesty, it would not say, Biles- 
sed are they that mourn. It would say to you, Happy is that prince, 
who has never fought but to conquer; who has filled the universe with 
his fame; who, through a long and flourishing reign, has enjoyed with 
splendor every thing which men admire—the grandeur of his conquests, 
the love of his people, the esteem of his enemies, the wisdom of his 
laws. But, Sire, the Gospel does not speak like the world.’ The 
auditory of Versailles, accustomed as it was to Bossuet and Bourdaloue, 
was not accustomed to an eloquence, at once so beautiful and so noble; 
and immediately there arose in the assembly, in spite of the sacred- 
ness of the place, an involuntary movement of admiration. To render 
the impression of this address still more moving, it needed only to be pro- 
nounced amidst the misfortunes which followed our triumphs, and when 
the monarch, who, during fifty years had nothing but success, only shed 
tears. IfLouis XIV. ever heard an exordium more eloquent, it was perhaps 
that of a religious missionary, who, appearing before him for the first time, 
thus began his discourse. ‘‘ Sire, I shall present no compliment to your 
Majesty, for I find none in the Gospel.” ‘Truth, even when she speaks in 
the name of God, should content herself with knocking-at, not breaking- 
down, the gates of kings. Massillon, convinced of the truth of this maxim, 
never imitated some of his predecessors, who, either to display their zeal, 
or to secure it notice, had preached Christian morality in the abode of vice, 
with a severity that might render the truth odious, and expose religion to 
the resentment of proud and offended authority. Our preacher was always 
firm, but always respectful, in announcing to his sovereign the will of Him 
who judges kings; he filled up the measure of his ministry, but he never 
passed it; and the monarch, who could depart from his chapel dissatisfied 
with the liberties taken by some other preachers, always went from the ser- 
mons of Massillon dissatisfied with himself. ‘This the prince had the cour- 
age to say in express terms to the preacher-—an eulogium the greatest he 
could give him; but which many others, before and after Massillon, had 
not even desired to obtain, being more ambitious of satisfying critics, than 
of converting sinners. 

Success so great and brilliant had its ordinary effect ; it made for Mas- 
sillon implacable enemies, especially among those who regarded themselves 
as his rivals, and who, wishing that the divine Word might be announced 
only by themselves, thought themselves under no obligation to preach 
against envy by their own example. Their resource was to shut, if possi- 
ble, the mouth of so formidable a competitor ; but they could succeed only 
by accusing his doctrine; and on this delicate point Massillon gave no pre- 
text to their charitable dispositions. He was indeed a member of a Con- 
gregation whose opinions were then much assailed ; and many of his breth- 
ren had been for this pious motive strictly excluded from the pulpit of Ver- 
sailles. But the sentiments of Massillon, exposed every day to the criti- 
cism of an attentive and scrupulous Court, presented not even the shadow 
of error to the clearsighted eyes of hatred; and his irreproachable ortho- 
doxy was the despair of his enemies. Already the church and the nation 
had nominated him to the episcopacy; and envy, almost always blind to 
her true interests, might have been able, with a little refined policy, to em- 
ploy this dignity as a respectable burial of the talents of Massillon, by re- 
moving him a hundred leagues from Paris and the Court; but she did not 
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carry so far her dangerous penetration, and saw in the episcopacy only a 
brilliant recompense, of which it became her to deprive the orator who was 
so worthy of it. ‘To succeed in this she made a last effort, and enjoyed 
the mournful advantage of obtaining at least temporary success; she ca- 
lumniated the morals of Massillon, and easily found, as is common, ears 
ready to hear, and minds ready to believe. The sovereign himself, so ca- 
pable is falsehood to insinuate itself into the minds of monarchs the most 
upright, was moved, if not convinced ; and that very prince, who had said 
to Massillon, that he wished to hear him for two whole years, seemed to fear 
to give to another church the preacher whom he had reserved for himself. 

Louis XIV. died ; andthe regent, who honored the talents of Massillon, 
and who scorned his enemies, nominated him to the bishopric of Clermont ; 
he wished however that the Court might hear him once more, and engaged 
him to preach a Careme before the king, then about nine years old. 

These sermons, composed in less than three months, are known under 
the name of Petit Careme. 'They are perhaps, if not the master-piece, at 
least a true model of the eloquence of the pulpit. 

The great sermons of our orator may have more of passion, vehemence 
and force, but the eloquence of the Petit Careme is more insinuating and 
delicate, and the charm resulting from this is still more increased by the 
interest of the subject, by the inestimable value of these simple and touch- 
ing lessons, which, designed to penetrate with as much gentleness as force 
into the heart of the infant monarch, seemed to provide for the happiness 
of many millions of men, in announcing to the young prince who was to 
reign over them, every thing which they had a right to expect of him. 
Here the orator exposes to the eyes of sovereigns the dangers and evils of 
supreme rank ; truth flying from thrones, and concealing herself even from 
princes who seek her; the presumptuous confidence with which even the 
most just praises can inspire them ; their almost equal danger from their 
weakness which cannot take advice, and from their pride which will take 
it only from herself; the fatal power of their vices, to corrupt, debase and 
destroy a whole nation ; the detestable glory of victorious princes so cruelly 
bought with so much blood and so many tears ; the Supreme Being finally, 
placed between an oppressing king, and an oppressed people, to alarm the 
one, and avenge the other. Such was the object of the Petit Careme, 
worthy to be learned by all children destined to reign, and to be studied by 
all men charged with the government of the world. Some severe critics 
have, however, reproached these excellent discourses with a little unifor- 
mity and monotony. They offer, say they, scarcely more than a single 
truth on which the orator fixes, and to which he always returns—the bene- 
ficence and kindness which the great and powerful of the world owe to the 
humble and weak, to men whom nature has created their equals, whom hu- 
manity has presented them as their brethren, and whom Providence has 
caused to be poor even from their birth. But without examining the justice 
of this reproach, this truth is so consoling for the many men who groan 
and suffer, so valuable for the instruction of a young king, so necessary 
especially to be heard by the callous ears of the courtiers who surround 
him, that humanity ought to bless the orator who has pleaded her cause 
with so much zeal and perseverance. Can children complain that we say 
too much to their father of their dependence on him, and of his natural 
duty to love them? 

In the same year in which these discourses were delivered, Massillon en- 
tered into the French Academy. The Abbe Fleury, who received him, in 
the quality of director, gave him among other praises, that of having brought 
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himself down to the comprehension of the young king, in the instructions 
which he had designed for him. 

‘It seems to me,” said he, “ that you have wished to imitate the prophet, 
who, to recall to life the son of the Shunamite, lessened himself, so to say, 
when he put his mouth upon the mouth, his eyes upon the eyes, and his 
hands upon the hands of the child, and who, after having thus warmed him 
again, restored him once more, fully alive, to his mother.” 

This discourse of the director presents another passage, as edifying as it 
is remarkable. When Massillon was consecrated bishop, no place at the 
court, no business, no motive in short, or, if you will, no pretext, could re- 
tain him far from his flock. ‘The Abbe Fleury, an inexorable observer of 
the canons, saw, in receiving the new Fellow of the Academy, only the vig- 
orous duties which his episcopal oflice imposed upon him. ‘The duties of 
the academician disappeared entirely from his eyes. Far from inviting the 
new Fellow to an assiduous attendance on the sittings, he only exhorted 
him to an eternal absence ; and, what rendered the counsel the more severe 
was, that he clothed it with the imposing form of regrets most forcibly ex- 
pressed. ‘* We foresee with grief,” said he,‘ that we shall lose you forever, 
and that the indispensable law of residence, will remove you beyond return 
from our assemblies. We can no more hope to see you but on occasions 
when some troublesome business shall tear you in spite of yourself from 
your church.” 

This counsel was the more effectual, because he who received it had al- 
ready given it tohimself. He departed to Clermont, and returned no more, 
except on very urgent, and therefore very rare occasions. He gave all his 
cares to the happy people whom Providence had committed to his charge. 
He did not think that his episcopacy, which he had merited by his success 
in the pulpit, discharged him from ascending it again, and that to be re- 
compensed he must cease to be useful. With tenderness he consecrated 
to the instruction of the poor, the talents so often welcomed by the great 
men of the earth; and he preferred to the loud praises of courtiers, the 
simple and sedate attention of an audience less brilliant and more docile. 
The most eloquent, perhaps, of his sermons, are the conference discourses 
which he addressed to his curates. He preached to them the virtues, of 
which they found an example in himself, disinterestedness, simplicity, for- 
getfulness of self, the active and prudent ardor of an enlightened zeal, very 
unlike the fanatacism by which zeal is blinded, and sincerity is made ques- 
tionable. A wise moderation was in effect his ruling characteristic. It 
pleased him to collect in his country house, Jesuits and members of the 
Oratoire; he accustomed them to bear with one another, and almost to love 
each other; he made them play together at checkers, and he exhorted 
them never to engage in more serious war with each other. The spirit of 
conciliation of which his conduct was an example, and his well known 
manner of thinking about the scandal of theological quarrels, made the 
government desire that he should endeavour to reconcile cardinal de No- 
ailles, and those who accused this pious archbishop; but the impartiality 
which he showed in this negotiation, produced its natural effect, that of 
dissatisfying both parties, 

In vain did he represent to them that men destined by their office to 
preach the Gospel to their brethren, ought not to begin with violating one 
of its principal precepts, that of union and peace ; that their divisions, al- 
ready so evil, on the love of God, did not absolve them from the love of our 
neighbor ; that these disputes were at once, to the weak a cause of scandal, 
and to infidels a cause of triumph, not a just cause indeed, but always af- 
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flicting on account of the advantage taken of it. ‘These wise remonstran- 
ces were ineffectual ; and he learned by his own experience, that it is often 
easier to reclaim infidels, than to reconcile those who have so much inter- 
est in uniting together to confound them. 

Deeply penetrated with the true obligations of his office, Massillon fulfil- 
led especially the first duty of a bishop, that which made infidelity itself 
love and respect him, the duty or rather the sweet pleasure of being hu- 
mane and beneficent. He reduced his episcopal rights to very moderate 
sums, which he would have entirely relinquished if he had not thought it 
his duty to respect the patrimony of his successors, that is to say, to leave 
them the means of doing good deeds. He gave, in two years, twenty 
thousand livres to the Hotel-Dieu of Clermont. His whole revenue be- 
longed to the poor. His diocese has preserved the memory of this, after 
more than thirty years, and his memory is there daily honored by the most 
eloquent of funeral orations, the tears of a hundred thousand of the poor. 

He enjoyed during his life this funeral oration, which he can hear no 
more. When he appeared in the streets of Clermont, the people prostrated 
themselves around him, crying, Long live our father! 'This virtuous pre- 
late therefore often said that his brethren did not sufficiently reflect how 
much consideration and authority they might derive from their office ; that 
it was not by pride, nor by a minute devotion, that they could render 
themselves dear to mankind, and formidable to the oppressors of men, but 
by the virtues of the heart, of which the people can judge ; and who trace 
out before their eyes, in the minister of the true religion, that just and bee 
neficent Being of whom he is an image. 

Among the immense alms which he gave, there were some which he 
concealed with the greatest care, not only from regard to the delicate feel- 
ings of unfortunate individuals who received them, but to spare sometimes 
entire communities the feeling, though unfounded, of inquietude and fear, 
which his alms might cause them. A numerous convent of the religieuse, 
was without bread for many days; they were resolved to perish, rather 
than avow this frightful misery, from fear lest their house should be sup- 
pressed, to which ‘they were more attached than to life. The bishop of 
Clermont learned at the same time, both their extreme indigence, and the 
reason of their silence. Urged to give them aid, he feared to alarm them 
by seeming to know their situation; he privately sent to these religieuse 
a very considerable sum, which secured to them a subsistence, until they 
had found the means of providing for themselves from other resources, and 
it was not until after the death of Massillon, that they knew the benefactor 
to whom they were so much indebted. 

Not only did he prodigally give his property to the needy, he assisted 
them also with equal zeal and success by his credit and his pen. Witness- 
ing, in his diocesan visits, the misery under which the inhabitants of the 
country groaned, and his own revenue not suflicing to give bread to the 
many unhappy who asked it of him, he wrote to the Court in their favor ; 
and by the vivid and touching picture which he drew of their necessities, 
he obtained either assistance for them, or a considerable diminution of 
their imposts. We are assured that his letters on this interesting subject 
are master-pieces of eloquence and pathos, superior even to the finest of his 
sermons. Indeed what emotions ought not to have been awakened in this 
virtuous and compassionate soul, by this spectacle of suffering and oppres- 
sed humanity ! 

‘I'he more he sincerely respected religion, the more did he contemn the 
superstitions which degrade it, and the more zeal he felt to destroy these 
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superstitions. He abolished, yet with difficulty, the very ancient and very 
indecent processions, which the barbarism of ages of ignorance had estab- 
lished in his diocese, which by a scandalous masquerade was a mockery of 
the divine worship, and to which the inhabitants flocked in crowds, some 
with a stupid devotion, others to turn this religious farce into ridicule, 
The curates of the city, fearing the fury of the people, who were attached 
to them the more for their absurdity, dared not publish the mandate which 
forbade these processions. Massillon mounted the pulpit, published his 
mandate himself, made himself heard by a tumultuous auditory, who would 
have insulted any other preacher, and enjoyed in this victory the fruit of 
his beneficence and virtue. 

He died as Fenelon died, and as every bishop ought to die, without pos- 
sessing and without owing any thing. It was on the 28th of September, 
1742, that the church, and humanity, and eloquence, suffered this irrepara- 
ble loss. 

A recent event, suited to touch minds of sensibility, proves how precious 
is the memory of Massillon, not only to the indigent, whose tears he dried 
up, but to all who knew him. Some years since a traveller, who happened 
to come to Clermont, desired to see the country house where the prelate 
passed the greater part of the year. He addressed himself to an aged 
grand-vicar, who, since the death of the bishop, could not return to this 
country house where he would find no more its former inhabitant. The 
grand-vicar consented nevertheless to gratify the wishes of the traveller, 
and this, in spite of the profound grief which he must bring upon himself 
by revisiting places so sadly dear to his memory. ‘They departed there- 
fore together, and the grand-vicar showed the stranger every thing. ‘ Be- 
hold,” said he, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ the alley where this worthy prelate 
walked with us. Here is the arbor where he sometimes reposed in his 
readings. Here is the garden which he cultivated with his own hands.” 
Then they entered into the house; and when they reached the chamber 
where Massillon breathed his last, “‘ Here” said the grand-vicar “is the 
place where we lost him,” and he fainted away as he pronounced these 
words. The ashes cf Titus, and of Marcus Aurelius might have envied 
such an homage. 

Massillon has been often compared with Bourdaloue, as Cicero with De- 
mosthenes, or Racine with Corneille ; but these kinds of parallels—a fruit- 
ful source of antithesis—prove only the degree of talent possessed by those 
who makethem. We deny ourselves without regret such comparison, and 
confine ourselves to a single reflection. When Bourdaloue appeared, the 
pulpit was yet barbarous, rivalling, as Massillon himself said, the theatre in 
buffoonery, and the school in dryness. The Jesuit preacher first made re- 
ligion speak a language worthy of herself; he was solid, true, and closely 
and severely logical. If he who enters first upon a new path has to remove 
many thorns, he enjoys also a great advantage—which is, that his steps are 
more marked and therefore more celebrated than those of his successors, 
The public, accustomed for a long time to see Bourdaloue reign, who had 
been the first object of its reverence, Jong retained the persuasion that he 
could not have a rival, especially while Massillon lived, and Bourdaloue 
from the bottom of the tomb, heard no longer the cry of the multitude in 
his favor. Death, at length, which brings justice in its train, has put both 
orators in their place; and envy, which denied Massillon his due, may now 
grant it, without fearing that he will enjoy it. We shall abstain however 
from giving him the pre-eminence which grave judges question. The 
greatest glory of Bourdaloue is that the superiority of Massillon is yet 
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doubted ; but, if it may be decided by the number of readers, Massillon 
would have much the advantage. Bourdaloue is scarcely read except by 
preachers and devout souls: his rival is in the hands of all who read, and 
we may be permitted here to say, to put the finish to our eulogy, that the 
most celebrated writer of our nation and of our age, makes the sermons of 
this great preacher one of his most constant manuals in reading; that Mas- 
sillon is with him a model of prose writers, as Racine is of poets; and that 
he always has on the same table the Petit Careme by the side of Athalie. 

If we wished however to find between these two writers a sort of parallel, 
we might say, with a man of genius, that Bourdaloue is more argumenta- 
tive, and Massillon more pathetic. A sermon excellent in all respects would 
be one which derived its argument from the former, and its pathos from 
the latter. Perhaps a sermon more perfect still, would be one, where they 
would not thus appear one after the other, but where their talents, mingled 
together, would modify each other, and the reasoner would be at the same 
time pathetic. 

We ought not to dissemble that they in general accuse al] the sermons 
of our eloquent academician, of the same fault as his Petit Careme; it is 
that of often presenting on the same page only the same idea, varied, it is 
true, by all the richness which expression could furnish, but, which, pre- 
serving not uniformity of ground, allows of but slow progress. ‘The same 
criticism is made on Seneca but with much more justice. Seneca, solici- 
tous only to astonish his reader by the profusion of wit with which he op- 
presses him, wearies him the more, as he sees that the writer himself is fa- 
tigued by so pompous a display of his riches, and that he shows them with 
so much prodigality only after having gathered them with effort. Massil- 
lon, always filled with the interest of his hearer alone, seems to present to 
him in many ways the truth of which he wishes to convince him, only from 
the fear that he has not engraved it sufficiently deep upon his soul; and 
not only do we forgive him these kind and tender repetitions; but he gains 
our good will by the affectionate motive which multiplies them. We per- 
ceive that they come from a heart which experiences pleasure in loving 
those that are like itself, and whose lively and profound sensibility has need 
of diffusing itself around. 

It is surprising that the clergy of France, who possessed so eminent an 
orator, never once named him to preach in their assembly. He never de- 
sired the honor, and he left to men of moderate talents, and ambitious 
minds, this petty glory, of which he himself had no need. He was 
rarely chosen to be even a member of the Assembly, and he consented, he 
said, without pain, that prelates less attached than he to residence, should 
have recourse to this reputable means of dispensing with it. The indiffer- 
ence, which the brethren of the Bishop of Clermont appeared to manifest 
toward him, was on their part, neither designed, nor even voluntary. It 
was the low work of some men in office, who, from motives worthy of 
themselves, sullenly exiled Massillon from the eyes of the Court, not as an 
intriguing subject, for he was known too well to suffer this injury, but as an 
illustrious and respected prelate, whose superiority, seen too near, would 
cast around him a splendor offensive to powerful men of narrow minds. 
Yet what a loss to such an auditory was that of a preacher like Massillon! 
How deeply interesting to speak to the assembled princes of the church on 
the august duties which their dignity imposed on them; on the eyes of all 
the people being fixed on them; and of the great examples which they ex- 
pected from them; of the right which the sanctity of their character and 
especially that of their life might give them, to proclaim the truth to kings, 
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and to carry to the foot of the throne, the often disregarded cry of the in- 
nocent and the poor! Did they think that Massillon was unworthy to dis- 
cuss so grand a topic; or did they rather fear that he would treat it with 
too much eloquence? This great preacher pronounced, either before he 
was a bishop, or after he became one, some funeral discourses, whose merit 
was eclipsed by that of his sermons. If he had not in his character the 
inflexibility which announces truth with rudeness, he had the honesty 
which did not suffer him to disguise it. Amidst the praises, which he be- 
stows in these discourses, whether from regard to decorum or justice, the 
true opinion which he inwardly entertains, of him whom he is charged to 
eulogize, escapes without his thinking of it, through his natural frankness, 
and flows out, so to speak, in spite of himself; and we perceive in reading 
him that he would rather make a history than a eulogy of his hearers, 

Once alone his memory happened to fail him in preaching; and, deceived 
by the slight disgust which this accident gave, he thought that it would be 
better for him to read, rather than repeat his sermons. We dare not be of 
his opinion. Reading would force the preacher to deprive himself of the 
great emotions which are the soul of the pulpit, or to render these emotions 
ridiculous in giving them an air of preparation and exaggeration, which 
would destroy their naturalness and truth. Massillon seems to have him- 
self perceived that the most seductive quality of an oratorical discourse, is 
that it should appear to be prompted by the occasion, and without any trace 
of previous preparation appearing; for when he was asked which of his 
sermons he thought was the best, he replied, That which I know the best. 

Although devoted to Christian eloquence both by inclination and duty, 
he sometimes, for relaxation, exercised himself in other pursuits ; and we 
are informed that he left a manuscript life of Corregio. 

He could not choose for the subject of his eulogiums, a painter, whose 
talents more resembled his own: for he was, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, the Corregio of orators. We may add that, as Corregio formed 
himself, in taking a new path after Raphael and Titian, Massillon, who 
opened a new career in the pulpit, might say in comparing himself with 
other orators, what Corregio said when looking at the picturés of other ar- 


tists: And I too am a painter. 
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CALEB CARR. 
[Governor of Rhode Island, in 1695.] 


Srverat of the early chief magistrates of the colonies were undistinguished by per- 
sonal acts, or agency in any important events, occurring during their administration of 
public affairs ; and owed the official distinction, which constitutes perhaps their principal 
claim to the remembrance of posterity ; to accident, or what is sometimes termed the 
freaks of fortune. Such perhaps was the case with Governor Carr. No memorials are 
preserved of him, by which we can learn the time of his birth, or the origin and circum- 
stances of his family. He was one of those who followed the little colony of the ex- 
cellent John Clarke to Rhode Island; and some years after, in 1661, was an active agent 
in the purchase and settlement of Misquamocuck, or Westerley, a fine maritime town, 
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situated at the mouth of the Pawcatuck, about 35 miles west of Newport. True to the 
honest principle which had thus far governed the New England colonists, by whom, until 
after Philip’s war, in 1675, nota single foot of ground was claimed or occupied on any other 
score but that of fair purchase, the territory selected for the future town of Westerley, 
was purchased for a satisfactory consideration of the Indian sachems. In August, 1601, 
Caleb Carr and William Vaughan, were appointed to treat with the natives for a further 
extension of the township limits; and at a meeting of the original purchasers and in- 
tended settlers, on the LUth of the same month, Mr. Carr was appointed one of the trus- 
tees of the new township. In January of the following year, we find Mr. Carr actively 
engaged in providing for the removal of the settlers to Misquamocuck, and in March, 
the new plantation was commenced in earnest. In 1605, a large accession was made to 
the population, through the influence of Mr. Carr and Mr. Clarke, and in 1669, the 
township was incorporated. Mr. Carr appears to have been an active agent in all the 
early transactions of the new settlement. In 1679, he was chosen an Assistant for the 
colony, which office he held for several years; in which capacity, acting as a magistrate, 
he is mentioned as having attended upon the courts of quarter-sessions in 1687, and at 
different times in the following years down to as late a period as 1698, when we find 
him imposing a fine upon a culprit of the name of Palmer, for planting a peach tree on 
the Sabbath. In 1695, he was chosen to the office of governor for one year, to succeed 
Governor John Easton. The time of his death is unknown. 


JOHN CARVER. 
[First Governor of Plymouth Colony, 1620, 21.) 


Joun Carver, one of the early pilgrims, and first governor of the Plymouth colony, 
was a native of England, and is represented to have been one of the deacons of the per- 
secuted church of Robinson, which, to escape the persecutions of the English hierarchy, 
emigrated to Holland, in 1608. Of his family, or of his early history, prior to his con- 
nection with the little band of the Puritans, little is known; nor is the record of the 
time and place of his birth any where preserved. 

When the little flock at Leyden embraced the project of a removal to America, John 
Carver was selected, in 1617, as one of the agents to negotiate with the Virginia com- 
pany in London for a suitable territory. He obtained a patent in 1619, and the pilgrims 
at once commenced their preparations for a departure. The Speedwell, a ship of sixty 
tons, was purchased in London, and the Mayilower, of one hundred and eighty tons, 
was hired in England. They sailed from Southhampton, with one hundred and twenty 
passengers, on the oth August, 1620. They had not gone far, however, upon the Atlan- 
tic, beture they had to put into Dartmouth for repairs. They again put to sea on the 
2ist August, but the same cause, after they had sailed about one hundred leagues, 
obliged them to put back to Plymouth. ‘The Speedwell was then pronounced unfit for 
the voyage. About twenty of the timid and wavering were freely allowed to abandon 
the expedition. ‘The rest went on board the Mayflower, which sailed on the 6th Sep- 
tember, with one hundred and one passengers, beside the ship's officers and crew. 

The weather was unfavorable during most. of the voyage; and it was not till the 9th 
November, that they discovered the white and sandy shores of Cape Cod. The pilgrims 
had selected as their intended place of settlemnent, the mouth of the Hudson, but through 
the ignorance or self-will of their captain, they were thus conducted to the most barren 
and inhospitable part of Massachusetts. They put about to the southward, but the 
appearance of breakers, and danger of shoals, together with the eagerness of many of 
the passengers to be placed on shore, induced them again to shift their course to the 
north. ‘The next day, doubling the northern extremity of the cape, the Mayflower was 
safely brought to anchor in the harbor of Cape Cod. 

Here, betore landing, it was thought proper to institute some form of government, 
and they accordingly tormed themselves into a body politic, by a voluntary compact, on 
the 11th November, 1620, intrusting all power in the hands of the majority. This 
instrument was signed by the whole body of men, forty-one in number, who, with their 
families, constituted the little colony. John Carver’s name stood first, and he was the same 
day chosen governor of the colony for the yearensuing. A truly democratic form of 
government having been thus established, sixteen armed men were sent on shore, to 
procure wood, and make discoveries. They returned at night without having discovered 
a house or a human being. For five weeks they lay in the harbor, during which time, 
several excursions were made by direction of the governor. In one of these, an Indian 
burying ground was discovered, and in one of the graves were found a mortar, an 
earthen pot, bow and arrows, and other implements. A cellar wasalso found, filled with 
seed corn in ears, and during the several excursions, a number of bushels were thus 
providentially obtained. 

On the 6th of December, Governor Carver himself, with nine of the principal men 
armed, and a like number of seamen, set sail in the shallop to make further discoveries. 
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The weather was so cold, that the spray of the sea froze on their coats, till they were 
cased with ice like coats of iron. They coasted along the cape, and occasionally a part 
was set on shore. At the dawn of day, on Friday, December &, those who were on we f 
were surprised by the sudden war-cry of the natives, and a flight of arrows. The 
immediately seized their arms, and on the first discharge of musketry, the Indians fled. 
Eighteen arrows were taken up, headed either with brass, deer’s horns, or bird's claws, 
which they sent as a present to their friends in England. As they sailed along the 
shore, they were overtaken by a storm, and the rudder being broken, and the shallop 
driven into a cove full of breakers, they all expected to perish. By much exertion, 
however, they came to anchor in a fair sound, under a point of land. While they were 
divided in opinion with respect to landing at this place, the severity of the weather com- 
pelled them to go on shore. Inthe morning of Saturday, they found themselves on a 
small uninhabited island, which has ever since borne the name of Clark’s island, from 
the mate of the ship, the first man who stepped upon it. As the next day was the 
Christian Sabbath, they appropriated it to those religious purposes, for which it was set 
apart. On Monday, December 11, they surveyed the bay, and went ashore upon the 
main land at the place, which they called Plymouth; and a part of the very rock on 
which they first set their feet, is now in the public square of the town, and is distin- 
= by the name of the Forefathers’ Rock. ‘The day of their landing, the 22nd of 

ecember, N.S. is in the present age regarded as an annual festival. As they marched 
into the country, they found cornfields, and brooks, and anexcellent situation for build- 
ing. With the news of their success, they returned to their company, and on the 16th 
December, the ship came to anchor in the harbor. The high ground on the south west 
side of the bay was pitched upon as the site of the contemplated town, and a street and 
house lots were immediately laid out. It wasalso resolved to plant their ordnance upon 
a commanding eminence, that overlooked the plain. Before the end of December, they 
had erected a store house, with a thatched roof, in which their goods were deposited 
under a guard. ‘Two rows of houses were begun, and as fast as ies could be covered, 
the people, who were classed into nineteen families, caine ashore, and lodged in them, 
On the last of December, the public services of religion, were attended for the first time 
on the shore, and the place was named Plymouth, both because it was so called in Capt. 
Smith’s map, published a few years before, and in remembrance of the kind treatment, 
which they had received from the inhabitants of Plymouth, the last port of their native 
land, from which they sailed. 

The severe hardships to which this company were exposed in so rigorous a climate, 
and the scorbutic habits contracted by living so long on board the ship, caused a great 
mortality among them, so that before the month of April, near one half of them died. 
Gov. Carver was himself dangerously ill in January. On the 14th of that month, as he 
lay sick at the store-house, the building took fire by means of a thatched roof, and it 
was with difficulty, that the stock of ammunition was preserved. By the beginning of 
March, he was so far recovered of his first illness, that he was able to walk three miles 
to visit a large pond, which had been discovered from the top of a tree by Francis 
Billington, whose name it has since borne. None of the natives were seen, before the 
sickness among the planters had abated. The pestilence, which raged in the country 
four years before, had almost depopulated it. March 16th, a savage came boldly into 
the town alone, and to the astonishment of the emigrants addressed them in these words, 
“ Welcome, Englishmen! welcome, Englishmen!’ His name was Samoset, and he 
was lord, or sagamore of Morattiggon, distant five days’ journey to the eastward. He 
had learned broken English of the fishermen in his country. By him the governor was 
informed, that the place where they now were, was called Patuxet, and, though it was 
formerly populous, that every human being had died of the late pestilence. This ac- 
count was confirmed by the extent of the deserted fields, the number of graves, and the 
remnants of skeletons, lying on the ground. Being dismissed witha present, he returned 
the next day with five of the Indians, who lived in the neighborhood, and who brought 
a few skins for trade. He was sent out again in a few days, and, March 22, returned 
with Squanto, the only native of Patuxet then living. Having been carried off in 1614, 
by a Captain Hunt, of Smith’s fleet, who, in his voyage from Virginia to Malaga, visited 
Plymouth, and treacherously seized him and twenty-six others of the natives, he escaped 
the pestilence, which desolated the country. They were sold at Malaga for £20 a man. 
As several of these Indians were rescued from slavery by some benevolent monks at 
Malaga, Squanto was probably thus set at liberty. He had learned the English language 
at London, and came back to his native country with the fishermen. They informed 
the planters, that Massassoit, the sachem of the neighboring Indians, was near with his 
brother, and a number of his people ; and within an hour he appeared on the top of a 
hill over against the English town, witha train of sixty men. Mutual distrust prevented 
for some time, any advances upon either side ; but Edward Winslow being sent to the 
Indian King, with a copper chain and two knives, with a friendly message from the 
governor, the sachem was pleased to descend from the hill, accompanied by twenty men 
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unarmed. When he had reached a brook, a short distance from the settlement, he was 
met by Capt. Standish with six men, and politely escorted to one of the best houses. 
Here a pile of cushions was placed on a green rug, and other accommodations corres- 
ponding with the dignity of the guest, provided. Gov. Carver shortly appeared, pre- 
ceded by a drum and a trumpet, and a military escort. This exhibition excited great 
admiration among the Indians. It was showing unexpected deference to their sove- 
reign. After an exchange of civilities, the Governor and Sachem kissing each other, 
they agreed on a league of friendship, the substance of which was, that they and their 
subjects should perpetually continue in the exercise of kind and obliging offices toward 
each other; that in the event of hostilities with other powers, mutual aid and support 
should be afforded ; that the subjects of each, on approaching the towns of either party, 
should in all cases leave their weapons of war at a certain distance. The treaty being 
concluded, which was called the peace of Plymouth, entertainment was brought in, con- 
sisting chiefly of strong waters, of which the savages were fond. 

When the conference was ended, Massassoit returned to his camp on the hill, and the 
hostages on both sides were restored. ‘Thus was formed an alliance, remarkable above 
all others, with the Indians, for the length of its duration. The articles of it were 
adhered to with fidelity as long as Massassoit lived. It remained unbroken until the 
war of 1675, when the celebrated Philip, second son of Massassoit, commenced hostili- 
ties on the settlements. 

On the 23d of March, 1621, a few laws were enacted, and Mr. Carver was confirmed 
as governor for the following year. In the beginning of April, twenty acres of land 
were prepared for the reception of Indian corn, and Samoset and Squanto taught the 
emigrants how to plant and dress it with herrings, of which an immense quantity came 
into the brooks. Six acres were sowed with barley and peas. While they were 
engaged in this labor, on the 5th of April, the governor came out of the field at noon, 
complaining of a pain in his head, caused by the heat of the sun. Ina few hours, it 
deprived him of his senses, and on the 6th April, 1621, terminated his life. He was 
buried with all the honors that could be paid to his memory. The men were under 
arms, and fired vollies over his grave. Jasper, a son of Governor Carver, had died on 
the 6th December preceding, and his wife, overcome with grief for the loss of her hus- 
band and son, soun followed them to the grave. Elizabeth, a daughter, married John 
Howland; and there were other children remaining, but their namesare nowhere men- 
tioned ; neither do they appear at any subsequent time in the annals of the colony ; the 
attained no civil honors ; they rose to no distinction; but less fortunate than the chil- 
dren of other governors, they remained in obscurity, and were unnoticed by the people. 
The name of Carver does not appear in the assignment of lands in 1623, nor in the 
division of cattle, made in 1627. William, a grandson of Governor Carver, who lived 
at Marshfield, acquired some notoriety on account of his extreme age, having lived until 
he was 102. This grandson was alive as late as 1755, for in that year he was seen labor- 
ing in the same field with his son, grandson and great-grandson, while an infant of the 
fifth generation was in his house. He died 2nd October, 1760. It has been said that 
the celebrated traveller, Jonathan Carver, was a descendant of the governor. 

The historians of the pilgrims represent Governor Carver to have been distinguished 
for his prudence, his firmness and decision under difficult circumstances, and for his 
unbending integrity. He was heir to a good estate in England, which he spent in his 
emigrations tc Holland and America. From all that appears, he was as nearly perfect 
in the moral and Christian virtues, as often falls to the lot of frail humanity. Among 
other interesting relics of the pilgrim era, the broad sword of Governor Carver is pre- 
served in the cabinet of the Historical Society of Massachusetts, in Boston. 


THOMAS CHITTENDEN. 
[Governor of Vermont for 18 years, between 1778 and 1797.] 


Tuomas CurirrenveNn, the first chief-magistrate of Vermont, was a native of Guilford, 
Connecticut, where he was born on the 6th January, 1729. His ancestor, William 
Chittenden, is said to have emigrated to New Haven from the county of Surry in Eng- 
land, about the year 1639, and to have become one of the six original purchasers and 
planters of Guilford, Connecticut, to which place he removed&ome time prior to 1650. 
The family were devoted almost exclusively to agricultural pursuits. Thomas, the sub- 
ject of this brief notice, received a common schoo] education, sach as was deemed suffi- 
cient at that period to fit a young man for the transaction of the ordinary business of 
life. Early marriages were more frequent a century ago than now, and Mr. Chittenden 
before he was twenty years of age married Elizabeth Meigs, and soon after removed to 
Salisbury, where, by the practise of industry and economy, he in a few years became 
the owner of a fine farm, and a valuable property in lands. While he resided at Salis- 
bury, he represented that town for seven years in the Connecticut Assembly, was 
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appointed a civil magistrate, and was also a colonel in the militia of the colony. Though 
deficient in education, his native good sense, sterling integrity, and uniform affability, 
gave him great personal influence in the community, and secured the entire confidence 
of his fellow citizens. 

After remaining some twenty years in his native State, finding a large family depend- 
ent upon his counsels and assistance, he determined to lay a foundation for the future 
prosperity of his children, by emigrating to the north. Early in the spring of 1774, he 
accordingly removed with his family to the * New Hampshire Grants,” as the territory 
comprising a considerable portion of Vermont was then called, having purchased a tract 
of land on the Winooski, or Onion river, in the township of Williston. Here he arrived 
in the month of May, not knowing the spot on which he was to locate himself, and 
without even an habitation as yet provided for the shelter of his family. At this period 
there were very few inhabitants in Vermont, north of Rutland, and none within the 
present limits of the county of Chittenden, excepting those who had arrived during the 
year 1774. They were locating themselves at Burlington, Colchester, and other places. 
Seated on the beautiful and fertile banks of the Winooski, the diligent and successful 
cultivation of his new farm, upon which he labored diligently with his own hands, had 
procured for Mr. Chittenden the necessary provision for the comfortable sustenance of 
his family, and had opened to him the prospect of many of the conveniencies of life ; 
and nothing could be more flattering than the prospect of rural wealth, abundance and 
independence, as the natural and certain consequence of the labor of his hands, and the 
fertility of the soil. 

It was in the midst of these improvements, and pleasing anticipations, that the war of 
the Revolution commenced, and the frontier settlements became exposed to the depre- 
dations of the enemy, and to the merciless inroads of their savage allies. In this state 
of things, in 1775, Mr. Chittenden was cmployed, with four others, as a committee to 
repair to Philadelphia, and procure intelligence with regard to the measures which Con- 
gress was pursuing, and to receive advice respecting the political measures proper to be 
adopted by the people of the New Hampshire Grants. 

The retreat of the American army from Canada, in the spring of 1776, and the advance 
of the British upon Lake Champlain, rendering it unsafe for the few settlers, scattered 
along the western border of Vermont, to remain upon their lands, this section of the 
country was wholly abandoned by the inhabitants, who retired into the southern part of 
the district, or into Massachusetts and Connecticut. Mr. Chittenden removed his 
family to Arlington, in June of this year. On the 2d of July, he was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Council of Safety, and soon became a leading man in the consultations of 
the inhabitants. Entering with deep interest into the controversy with New York, 
respecting the titles of the lands on the New Hampshire Grants, and being better 
acquainted with public business than any of the settlers, in consequence of the offices, 
which he had held in his native State, he was universally regarded as the man most 
suitable to be placed at the head of their operations. Mr. Chittenden perceived that 
the general struggle for independence in which the colonies were now engaged, pre- 
sented a favorable opportuity for terminating the controversy with New York, by erect- 
ing the disputed territory into a new State, and establishing a separate government, 
and having adopted this decisive plan of sound policy, he steadily pursued it, till he 
saw the independence of Vermont acknowledged by the neighboring States, and by the 
general government. 

Governor Chittenden was a member of the first Convention of Delegates from the 
several townships, which met at Dorset on the 24th July, 1776, and on the 25th Sep- 
tember following, for the purpose of taking into consideration the expediency of declaring 
Vermont an independent State, and at the subsequent meeting of the convention at 
Westminster, Jan. 15,1777, he was one of the committee who draughted the declaration 
of independence, which was there adopted, and also a member of another committee, 
who, at that time, petitioned Congress, praying that body to acknowledge Vermont asa 
free and independent State. He assisted in forming the first Constitution of Vermont, 
which was adopted by Convention, July 2, 1777, and on the 12th March, 1778, he was 
elected the first governor of Vermont, which office, with the exception of a single year, 
[1789,] he held until his decease. 

Governor Chittenden was one of a secret committee of eight persons, (consisting of 
Thomas Chittenden, Moses Robinson, Samuel Safford, Ethan Allen, Ira Allen, Timo- 
thy Brownson, John Fanet and Joseph Fay.) who secretly managed the negotiations 
with the British authorities in Canada, from 1780 to the close of the revolutionary war, 
with so much adroitness and skill as to deccive alike the British, and the people of the 
United States, and effectually to protect Vermont from the hostilities of the enemy, 
whose troops were all the while in possession of the frontiers, and Vermont lying 
exposed to their incursions without the means of defence. These negotiations did not 
escape public adimadversion, and there were not wanting those who attributed to the 
authorities of Vermont the design of ultimate allegiance to the British crown. Gene- 
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ral Washington thus expressed to Gov. Chittenden his concern, on the Ist of January, 
1782—* A few words upon the subject of the negotiations which have been carried on 
between you and the enemy in Canada and New York. I will take it for granted, as 
you assert it, that they were so far innocent, that there never was any serious intention 
of joining Great Britain in theit attempts to subjugate your country: but it has had this 
certain bad tendency ; it has served to give some ground to that delusive opinion of the 
enemy, that they have numerous friends amongst us, who only want a proper oppor- 
tunity to avow themselves openly, and that internal disputes and feuds will soon break 
us in pieces. At the same time the seeds of distrust and jealousy are scattered among 
ourselves by conduct of this kind.” History, however, which has torn the veil froin 
these transactions, fully vindicates the patriotism of the people of Vermont. No com- 
munity was ever more attached to popular independence ; yet, after all their efforts and 
sacrifices in the common cause, they had the mortification to find themselves denied a 
participation in the blessings which they had labored to secure. Their claims to inde- 
pendence were treated with indifference ; other States were contending for a dismem- 
berment of their territory, and the annihilation of their sovereignty, and they were also 
left by Congress, which ought to have protected them, to contend, single handed, 
against the common enemy. In this condition of things, Vermont wisely consulted her 
own safety, and fortunately secured it, by the negotiations above referred to. The spirit 
which during all this gloomy period of trial animated the people, was doubtless expressed 
by Ethan Allen, in his letter of March 9, 1731, addressed to Congress :—“ I am confi- 
dent that Congress will not dispute my sincere attachment to the cause of my country, 
though I do not hesitate to say that Vermont has an indubitable right to agree on terms 
of a cessation of hostilities with Great Britain, providing the United States persist in 
rejecting her application for an union with them; for Vermont, of all people, would be 
the most miserable, were she obliged to defend the independence of the United States, 
and they at the same time at full liberty to overturn and ruin the independence of Ver- 
mont. * * * * | amas resolutely determined to defend the independence of Vermont, 
as Congress are that of the United States, and rather than fail, all retire with the hardy 
Green Mountain Boys into the desolate caverns of the mountains,and wage war wit 
human nature at large!” 

Soon after the close of the revolutionary war, Governor Chittenden again removed 
his family to Williston, where he spent the remainder of his active and useful life. 
Advanced in years, and declining in health, in October, 1796, he took an affectionate 
leave of his compatriots in the General Assembly of the State, and resigned the office of 
governor, which he had held for eighteen years. He died on the 25th August, 1797, in 
the 69th year of his age. 


MARTIN CHITTENDEN. 


[Governor of Vermont in 1813 and 1814.] 


Martin CaItTENDEN, a younger son of the first governor of Vermont, was born in 
Salisbury, Connecticut, and removed when a youth with his father’s family to the New 
Hampshire Grants in 1774. After the close of the revolutionary war, he was fitted for 
college, and entered at Dartmouth, where he graduated in the class of 1789. He now 
devoted himself to agricultural pursuits, mingled freely in the public discussions of the 
day, and became somewhat distinguished as a politician. In 1803, he was chosen a 
representative in Congress from the State of Vermont, to which honorable station he 
was returned at five successive elections—having been longer in Congress than any 
other representative from that State. In 1813, Mr. Chittenden was supported as a can- 
didate for governor, in opposition to Governor Galusha. The two political parties into 
which the country was then divided, were very nearly balanced in Vermont. Gov. 
Galusha received a small plurality of the votes, but not enough to constitute a majority, 
and the choice consequently devolved on the legislature. After numerous ballotings, 
Mr. Chittenden was elected by a majority of three votes only. in 1814, after a warmly 
contested election, the people again failed to make a choice, Mr. Chittenden at this trial 
receiving fifty-five popular votes more than the opposing candidate, but not enough to 
overbalance the scattering votes: and again the choice devolved on the legislature. 
He was re-elected by a majority of twenty-eight votes. The close of the war, in 1815, 
brought about a change in the popular majorities, and many of those prominent public 
men in New England, who had felt it to be their duty to oppose the war, were cither 
constrained to abandon principles which they had hitherto sustained, or go into retire- 
ment. Governor Chittenden appears to have chosen the latter alternative, and it is 
believed that he at no subsequent period engaged in public affairs. He lived for some 
years at Jericho, engaged in the cultivation ofa farm,after which he removed to Willis- 
ton, the residence of his father, where he remained until his death, which took place on 
the 5th September, 1840, in the 72d year of his age. Several of the brothers of Gov. 
Chittenden have been honored with public stations, and the family is numerous and 
highly respectable in New England and New York. 
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JEREMIAH CLARKE. 
[President of Rhode-Island, in 1648—9.] 


Few names are found to have been more numerous, or respectable, in the early annals 
of New-England, than that of Clarke. The character of the philanthropic and pure- 
minded John Clarke, the founder of Rhode-Is!and, who gave his mature years and the 
greater part of his private fortune to the service of the colony, declining its public honors, 
has been honorably portrayed by the historian. The family was originally from Bed- 
fordshire, in England, whence they emigrated to Massachusetts, and thence into the 
other New-England colonies. Jeremiah Clarke, whom Roger Williams speaks of as 
“ Captain Clarke,” is said to have been a relative of John Clarke, and to have tollowed 
him to Rhode-Island. At the organization of the little democracy in 1647, Jeremiah 
Clarke was chosen the senior assistant under the first president, Jolin Coggeshall. In 
the following year, Roger Williams alludes, in one of his letters, to the dissen-sions, 
which, even in its infancy, convulsed the little colony. He says, ** Our poor colony has 
fallen into factions. Mr. Coddington and Capt. Partridge are the heads of the one, and 
Capt. Clarke, Mr. Easton, &c. the heads of the other faction. I receive letters fiom 
both, but | resolve (if the Lord please) not to engage, unless with great hopes of peace 
making.”’ Coddington was attached to the interests of the king, and disposed to uphold 
the royal authority in the colonies, as the most direct means of securing the inde pend- 
ence of the colony ; while the rival party was more inclined to favor the designs of 
those, who were beginning to take sides with the parliamentary chiefs, in their efforts to 
sap the foundations of the royal power. At the second election held in the colony, 
under the compact of 1647, Mr. Clarke was chosen president, and remained in office, 
until succeeded by John Smith, in 1649. 


WALTER CLARKE. 
[Governor of Rhode-Island, in 1676, 1686, 1696 and 1697.) 


Watter CLARE is believed to have been a native of Newport, and a son of Jere- 
miah Clarke, the second president of RKhode-Island. He was the first native of that 
colony who rose to the distinction of chief-magistrate. He was a man of considerable 
ability and influence in the community, and appears to have been much employed in 
public business. He was chosen a deputy from Newport prior to 1672, and during that 
year was speaker of the House of Assembly. He was a deputy at several subsequent 
periods, and also a magistrate. Connected by relationship with the families of Cranston 
and Kaston, influential persons in the colony, Mr. Clarke appears to have had a large 
share in the management of public affairs for many years. He was first chosen governor 
for a single year, in 1676. Ten years afterward, he was again chosen, and was in office 
when the usurpatiof of Andros commenced. Summoned by that instrament of tyranny 
to surrender the government of Rhode-Island into his hands, Clarke obeyed, and, in 
1627, became one of the members of Andros’s council. In this body he continued to 
watch over the interests of Rhode-Island to the extent of his power, until the revolution 
of 1689. During this period, Rhode-Island was designated as a single county, under the 
government of Andros, who sent magistrates and officers from Boston into the subject 
colony for the trial of causes and settlement of disputes. The probate of wills, and all 
matters of grave importance, were required to be transmitted to Boston for decision. 

Although the peaceful habits of the people of Rhode-Island naturally rendered them 
averse to a forcible resistance to the usurpation of Andros, they were rejoiced to be 
freed from his dominion, and hastened to resuine their old charter. Receiving certain 
intelligence that the gallant people of Massachusetts had deposed Andros, and re-assert- 
ed their rights under the charter, the freemen of Rhode-Island assembled at Newport on 
the first day of May, 1689, and proceeded at once to elect for the time being their usual 
public officers. They tendered the office of governor to Mr Clarke, but he declined, 
as did several others, until the venerable Governor Bull, then four-score years of age, 
accepted the hazardous post. After the storm had blown over, and the affairs of the 
colony had become settled, Mr. Clarke was again employed in the public service, and 
was twice elected governor, in 1696 and 1697, after which no account seems to have 
been preserved of his career. 


WILLIAM CODDINGTON. 
[Governor of Rhode-Island, from 1640 to 1647, and in 1674, 1675, and 1678.) 
Wittram Coppixeron, one of the founders of Rhode Island, was a native of Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, England, where he was born in 1601. When the company of Puritans 


were preparing for the settlement of Massachusets, young Coddington made one of their 
number, and arrived at Salem, in the Arbella, on the 12th of June, 1630. He had been 
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elected one of the Assistants or magistrates of the new colony, before leaving England. 
He was aman of considerable estate, and settling at Boston, soon after his arrival, he 
erected there the first brick dwelling in New England. He engaged in the mercantile 
business, was successful, and his character and property gave him a great influence 
among the settlers. 

During the perils of the winter of 1630, Mr. Coddington’s wife fell a victim to the pre- 
vailing mortality, which for a time shrouded the infant colony in the deepest gloom. On 
the first of April following, he sailed for London, with the purpose of bringing over the 
rest of his property, in merchandize snited to the wants of the settlers. It would seem, 
from a letter of Governor Winthrop to his son, dated 28th of March, that Coddington 
had alsoa new matrimonial alliance under consideration.”* In the spring of 1633, he 
returned, having during his absence married a second wife. 

In 1634, and during the two following years, he was chosen treasurer of the colony. 
In 1634, the citizens of Boston determined on dividing the town lands, remaining unap- 
propriated, among themselves ; but with the same perverse jealousy of rich men, which 
sometimes influences large bodies of men even in our own day, in choosing their com- 
mittee,—they left Winthrop, Coddington and all the wealthy men out, under the appre- 
hension that the poorer people could get “ no great proportions of land unless they chose 
a committee of their own,as Winthrop had often expressed himself in favor of leaving a 
greater portion for new comers, and fora common.’ This proceeding of the people, 
however, did not in the end satisfy themselves. Gov. Winthrop remonstrated against 
the course adopted, especially, the leaving out of Mr. Coddington, as an unwise meas- 
ure, as he had always been so forward in advancing the interests of the Colony. And it 
is a little remarkable, although Gov. Winthrop gives an account of this election, that no 
notice is taken of it in the Boston Town Records ; but, there is a record of a subsequent 
meeting of the citizens, on the 18th of December, when Winthrop, Coddington, Belling- 
ham, and four others of the most wealthy and distinguished citizens were chosen “ to 
divide and dispose of the public lands of the Town, &c., as they shall think best.” 

Mr. Coddington served as one of the Commissioners, who concluded a peace with 
Canonicus and Miantonimo, in behalf of the Narragansett Indians, a short time before 
the Pequot war. 

In the religious persecution of Wheelwright, and of his Sister Anne Hutchinson, 
Coddington and Vane, with many others, opposed the rigorous measures of Winthrop 
and the Magistrates. In May, 1637, Mr. Vane, who had been chosen governor in the 
preceding year, was superseded by Governor Winthrop; and Mr. Coddington, being a 
friend of Vane, was aiso left out of the Magistracy. But the freemen of Boston, on the 
following day, elected both him and Vane deputies to the General Court. Hubbard 
says, that, ‘the court not being pleased thereat, found means to send them home again; 
but the freemen of Boston, making the same choice the next time, they could not be re- 
jected.”” Coddington was again chosen in September, and also in the November follow- 
ing. The controversy at this period rose so high, that it partook in a high degree of per- 
sonality. Gov. Winthrop classed Vane and Coddington, as belonging to a faction ; and 
they, to show their displeasure at being out of the Magistracy, took their seats with the 
deacons in public worship, instead of sitting with the Magistrates, as they were wont to 
do, and as they had been specially invited to do by the governor. Coddington, still far- 
ther to show his independence of spirit, when the next general fast came round, instead 
of attending church with the governor, in Boston, went out to Mount Wollaston, to hear 
a sermon of John Wheelwright. 

Proceedings of this sort were not calculated to allay the feeling of bitterness which 
prevailed ; and Coddington, by opposing the harsh measures against Wheelwright, and 
by his resolute defence of Mrs. Hutchinson, when she was under examination, before 
Winthrop, came nigh calling down upon himself the excommunication he was anxious 
to avert from his friend. After this enthusiast had been arraigned, and passed through 
the fiery ordeal of Winthrop’s and Dudley’s examinations in the presence of the high 
court of elders and magistrates ; after she had successfully met every charge alleged 
against her; and the court were about, nevertheless, to pass sentence of banishment 
against her, as a disturber of the public peace—Mr. Coddington interfered. One grave 
charge against Mrs. Hutchinson, was, that she had held meetings. Mr. Coddington in- 
quired, if she designed to edify her own family in her meetings, whether none else might 
be present? Winthrop, perceiving the drift of this inquiry, evaded it, by answering 
petulantly—‘ If you have nothing else to say but that. Mr. Coddington, it is a pity that 
you should interrupt us in proceeding to censure.” Coddington proceeds :—* I would 
say more, Sir. Another thing you lay to her charge, is her speech to the elders. Now 
I do not see any clear witness against her, and you, Sir, know that it is a rule of court 





* I hope the Lord hath provided a good husband for your sister Winthrop. Mr. Coddington is well af- 
aoe =. If he proceed, I wish you to further it; for he is a godly man, and of good estate. J. Wiw 
rop, 
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that no man may be a judge and an accuser too. And again, here is nothing proved 
about the elders, only that she said they did not teach the covenant of grace so clearly 
as Mr. Cotton did, and that they were in the state of the Apostles before the ascension. 
Why, really, L hope this may not be offensive, nor wrong to any of them. For my own 
part, ldo not see any equity inall your proceedings. Here is no law of God that she 
hath broken, nor any law of the country that she hath broken, and she theretore de- 
serves no censure ; and if she say that the elders preach as the Apostles did, why they 
preached a covenant of grace, and what wrong is that to them? ‘Thereture, 1 pray you 
to consider what you do, for here is no law of God or man broken.”’ 5 

But the sentence of banishment had already been determined upon by the court, and 
after two days examination, the proposition was put to the assembly in due form. All 
the deputies present voted for it, excepting Messrs. Coddington, Coggeshall, and Col- 
burn. The exertions of Coddington and others, to stem the popular current of persecu- 
tion proving ineffectual, he came tothe determination to relinquish his advantageous sit- 
uation as the principal merchant of Boston, and to abandon the large property and im- 
provements he possessed at Braintree, and to seek a new settlement beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of Massachusetts. He was accordingly one of the eighteen, who, on the 7th of 
March, 1638, formed themselves into a voluntary Commonwealth, for the settlement of 
the Island of Aquetneck, which they had previously purchased of the Sachems Canoni- 
cus and Miantonimo. ‘The name of Rhode Island was afterwards given to their new set- 
tlement.* ; ¥ 

On the 26th of April, 1632, Mr. Coddington removed with his family to Rhode 
Island. The place first chosen to build upon, was Pocasset, which was afterward called 
Portsmouth, from the narrow entrance of the harbor. During this and the following 
vear, they were joined by many others from Massachusetts, and commenced a settlement 
at the other extremity of the Island, which, from its fine harbor they named Newport. 
The little Colony, sheltered from the storm of persecution that had driven them trom 
Massachusetts, now established a simple and patriarchal form of government among 
themselves. Mr. Coddington was appointed Judge or Chief Magistrate, and officiated 
in that capacity alone, for some months, after which three elders were joined with him, 
in the capacity of Assistants. The first act of the new government, passed the 13th of 
May, 1633, provided that none should be received as freeman of the Island, but such as 
should be received by consent of the body of inhabitants, and would submit to the go- 
vernment “ established according to the word of God.’’ By a vote of the freemen on 
the 2d of January, 1639, the judge and assistants, were directed to “be governed by the 

eneral rules of the word of God, where no particular rule was known?’ On the 12th 
of March, 1640, the people voted that their chief magistrate should be called Governor, 
the next Deputy Governor, and that there should be four assistants, two from each of 
the towns of Portsmouth and Newport. Mr. Coddington was elected Governor, and 
continued in office until the reorganization under the patent of incorporation, in 1647. 
The character of the government which had been thus far administered by Governor 
Coddington, was declared by vote of the people, on the 16th March, 1641, to be a “ De- 
mocracy, or popular government.”’ 

In 1647, Governor Coddington assisted in forming the body of laws, which has been 
the basis of the civil code of Rhode Island ever since. 

In May, 1648, Mr. Coddington was again chosen governor, but being at that time en- 
gaged in a controversy with some of the citizens, respecting some lands, he declined the 
office. He was active, however, in the affairs of the Colony, and attended a meeting of 
the Commissioners of the United Colonies, with the petition of Rhode Island to be ad- 
mitted into the Union. This the Commissioners were ready to allow, but on condition 
that Rhode Island should acknowledge herself tobe within the jurisdiction of Plymouth. 
These terms Mr. Coddington steadily resisted, and consequently the application was de- 
nied. Mr. Coddington’s course was approved by his fellow citizens, who preferred the 
benefits of independence to the advantages of a dependent union. 

Mr. Coddington seems to have had objections even to a union with the Providence 





* The following is the original charter of the American Isle of Rhodes: 

‘We whose names are underwritten do here solemnly in the presence of Jehovah, incorporate ourselves 
into a body politic, and as He shall help, will submit our persons, lives and estates, unto our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, and to all those perfect and most absolute laws of his givea 
us in his holy word of truth, to be guided and judged thereby.” {Inthe margin are these references: Exod. 
xxiv, 3, 4. Chron. xi, 3. 2 Kings, xi, 17.] 


Witiiam CoppdINGTOoN, Joun CiarK, 
Wituram Hutcuinson, Joun CoGGEsHALt, 
WitcuiamM AsPINWALL, Samuet Wiveorg, 
Joun Porter, Joun SanForp, 
Eow. Hutcuinason, Ju. THomas Savace, 


Witiram Dyre, Witiiam Freepornre, 


PHIviuie SHEARMAN, Joun Wacker, 
RicHarp Carper, WituaMm Bautsrowr, 


Epvwarp Hotuinson, Sen. Heray Butt. 
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plantations, and in 1651, with a view to establish the independence of Rhode Island, he 
went to Eng!and, and there procured from the Council of State a Commission, dated 3d 
of April, 1651; which constituted him Covernor for life of Rhode Island, Canonicat, 
&c. With this new grant of power, he returned about the Ist of August. But no 
sooner were the people made acquainted with the nature of his commission, than they 
became clamorous against it. They would recognize no such power, Their primitive 
declaration, in 1641, torbade it;—and most of the inhabitants at once refused to submit. 
After a short time spent in fruitless explanations and remonstrances, Gov, Coddington 
resigned his commission—not, however, until the people had deputed Roger Williams, 
and Jolin Clarke, to proceed to England, and procure the repeal of Coddington’s patent. 
With his commission, he also made a formal surrender of all his claims to any lands 
under the patent, more than his just proportion with his fellow citizens. 

He now retired from public life, and for several years took no active part in the affairs 
of the province. He was, perhaps, displeased with the misconstruction of his motives, 
which had rendered him for the time unpopular ; for there can be little doubt that he 
was as sincerely attached to the interests of his fellow citizens, and as warmly in favor 
of popular liberty, as those who were loudest in their clamors against him. He was 
through life a strenuous advocate for liberty of conscience ; and has been considered the 
rival of Roger Williams, for the honor of establishing a government, which should best 
secure to all its citizens, their just and equal rights. After the persecution which drove 
the Quakers to seek safety in Rhode Island, Governor Coddington embraced their faith, 
and exerted his influence in their behalf. The first yearly meeting of that society, ever 
held in New England, was at his house in Newport. He is said to have been the first 
person employed in commerce in that ancient ‘Town. 

in the course of a few years, the Quakers becoming numerous by continued accessions 
from the Massachusetts and Plymouth Colonies, resolved to take the government into 
their own hands, and to elect there own officers. Accordingly in 1674, they elected 
Williain Coddington governor of the Colony, in opposition to Benedict Arnold. He was 
elected in the following year, and again in 1678. 

Upon the breaking out of King Phillips war, Governor Coddington and his associates, 
had the magnanimity to invite, by a public act, a number of the most intelligent and in- 
fluential of their political opponents to meet with them, and to consult upon the best 
measures to be adopted for the welfare ofthe Colony. Quakers as they were, they pur- 
chased powder and balls, and other munitions of war, and although they did not openly 
authorize war, either offensive or defensive, yet they appointed men to take charge of 
the powder, &c., and to dispose of it as occasion might require. The governor even 
went so far in 1675, as to sign and issue a military commission. 

Governor Coddington died at Newport, on the Ist of November, 1678, in the 78th 
year of hisage. Thus, “ after he had spent much of his estate, and the prime of his life 
in propagating plantations, he died governor of the Colony, continuing to the last hour 
to promote the welfare of the little community, which he had in a manner founded.” 
His remains were deposited in the family burial place, which at his death he gave to the 
Society of Friends. The freemen of Newport, in 1836, caused the monument to be re- 
paired, which marks the abiding place of the dust of this distinguished friend, and advo- 
cate of religious freedom. Others of the family were subsequently men of consideration 
in Rhode Island; and Callender dedicated his admirable Centennial Discourse, in 1738, 
to the “‘ Honorable William Coddington,’ a grandson of the governor. The Codding- 
ton’s of New York, are descendants of the Quaker governor. 


JOHN COGGESHALL. 
[President of the Rhode-Island Colony in 1647.] 


Joun CocGesHaLt,—whose name appears upon the early records of Boston, written, 
probably, as it was pronounced, Coreall,—was born in Lincolnshire, England, in 1591, 
and came to this country with the Massachusetts colonists, in 1630. His family was of 
high respectability in England, and of considerable wealth. Some of his ancestors were 
distinguished in military life; and a monument is found in London, erected over the 
remains of a remote ancester, John Coggeshall, who died in 1834. In Weever'’s Monu- 
ments, of London, it is remarked, that ** the Coggeshalls in former ages were gentlemen 
of exemplary regard and knightly degree, whose ancient habitation was in the town; 
one of which family was knighted by King Edward III., the same day that he created 
Edward, his eldest son, Earle of Chester and Duke of Cornwall, anno 1336.’* 





* Among the funeral monuments within the diocese of London, is one to the memory of ‘* Henricus 
Coggeshale, filius et heres Thome Coggeshale, filij Thome Coggeshale, armigeri, qui obijt 9 Jan., 1427.” 
Another: “ ‘Thomas Coggeshale, arm. filius Thome Coggeshale, armig. ob. 17 July, 1415.” Alice, daughter 
of “ Willelmi Cogeshale, militis,’ married Sir John Tyrrell, knt. descendant of the Norman Sir Walter 
Tyrrell, who slew his cousin, King William Rufus, in 1100. She died in 1422. 
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After the arrival of the emigrants in 1630. a considerable time was spent in selecting 
and fixing upon the spots in the wilderness where each new comer should establish a 
permanent habitation, Coggeshall established himself in Boston at first, and was there 
admitted a freeman, 6 November, 1632. He was aman of high consideration, an enter- 
prising and popular citizen, and was soon called upon to take his share in the burden of 
yublic office. He was one oi the first “* selectmen” of the town of Boston. His name 
~_s the lst of the first representatives elected by the freemen of Boston on the 14th 
May, 1634, to the first general court of Massachusetts. He also represented Boston in 
the second, third, sixth seventh, eigith, and ninth courts, and was elected for the 
twelfih, in October, 1637; but having favored the heresy of Anne Hutchinson, and 
opposed the persecution of Wheelwright, the General Court, on assembling in Novem- 
ber, disfranchised Coggeshall, and passed an order enjoining him * not to speak any 
thing to disturb the public peace, upon pain of banishiwent.” Prior to the adoption of 
this vote, the famous trial of Anne Hutchinson took place before the court, an interest- 
ing record of which has been preserved by the historian of Massachusetts * 

The accusation upon which Mrs. Hutchinson was arraigned, was thus stated by Gov. 
Winthrop, on the opening of her examination: “ Mrs Hutchinson,” said the governor, 
addressing the lady, “ your course is not to be suffered. You are leading simple souls 
astray at your meetings ; and we know not that any have authority to set up any other 
exercises besides what are already established.” Mrs. Hlutchinson replied that this was 
a matter of conscience, “ Your conscience,” said the governor, * you must keep, or at 
must be kept for you.’’ She then repeated, that she was arraigned, but had heard no 
offence laid to her charge, and asked her accusers for specitications, and for proots. 
Hugh Peters, the future regicide, feeling the force of Mrs. Hutchinson's plea, that no 
charge had actually been proved against her, now stepped forward, and volunteered his 
testimony. He had been to her house, and tistened to her conversation, for the express 
purpose, it seems, of becoming a witness against her. Like an eaves dropper, he had 
treasured up her sayings; like a designing intormer, he had put artful questions, with 
the view of extorting confessions that might be used against her. After giving an 
account of his interview with Mrs. Hutchinson at herhouse, Peters at length announced 
to the assembly the formidable accusation. It was this, that she had said “ there was a 
wide and broad difference between Mr. Cotton and the other ministers of the colony ; 
that he preached the covenant of grace, and they the covenant of works,” &c. Mrs. 
Hutchinson again asked for proofs. ‘ Proofs!’ exclaimed the deputy-governor Dudley, 
“ why here are six undeniable witnesses, who say it is true, and yet you deny that you 
said that they preach the covenant of works, and are not able ministers of the gospel.”’ 
“The ministers come in their own cause,’ said Mrs. Hutchinson, ** they are not com- 

etent witnesses; but, as the Lord hath said that an oath is the end of all controversy, 

desire that those who have here witnessed against me, may speak upon oath.’’ At 
this point of the examination, Mr. Coggeshall, who had thus far been a silent spectator 
of the scene, rose and suggested to the deputies, that before they proceeded to swear, 
they should confer with Mr. Cotton. “ What!” exclaiined Gov. Winthrop, “ shall we 
not believe so many godly elders, in a cause wherein we know the minds of the party, 
without their testimony ?”” “I will tell you what J say,” interrupted John Endicott, 
addressing Coggeshall, in a passion, “ I think that this carriage of yours tends only to 
cast dirt in the face of the judges.” Will you,Mr. Coggeshall,’ continued Winthrop, 
“will you say that Mrs. Hutchinson did not say what has been laid to her charge by 
these ministers?’ ‘ Yes,’’ said he,“ 1 dare say that she did not say all that which they 
allege against her.’’ “ How dare you,” said Hugh Peters, stepping up to Coggeshall, 
his face crimsoned with anger, “ how dare you look into the court, to say such a word ?”’ 
Coggeshall, addressing the presiding officer, Winthrop, contemptuously observed, ‘* Mr. 
Peters takes it upon himself to forbid me; I shall be silent.” The trial proceeded. 
Mrs. Hutchinson was banished out of the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, only three of 
the deputies, one of whom was Coggeshall, dissenting. 

In looking back upon incidents of this character, which are found in the history of 
the Puritans of Massachusetts, it may be difficult to judge impartially of their motives. 
We are apt to overlook the circumstances in which they were placed. ‘They had erected 
their altars here in the wilderness, afar from the interference of what they esteemed the 





* Neal gives the origin of the controversy, in the following words:—“ The members of the church at 
Boston, used to meet once a week, to repeat the sermons they heard on the Lord's Day, and to debate on 
the doctrines contained in them. Those meetings being peculiar to the men, some of the zealous women 
thought it might be useful to them. One Mrs. Hutchinson, a gentlewoman of a bold and masculine #pirit, 
and a great admirer of Mr. Cotton, set up one at her house. She taught that believers in Christ are per- 
sunally united to the Spirit of God ; that commands to work out our salvation with fear and trembling, 
belong to none but such as are under the covenant of works; that sanctification is not a good evidence of 
a good estate. She likewise set up immediate revelation about future events, to be believed as equally 
infallible with the Scriptures ; and a great many other opinions and fancies, which, under a pretence of 
exalting the free grace of God, destroyed the practical part of religion.”—.Veal's Hist. ¢. 5, p. 166. 
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ungodly world, where they could enjoy unmolested their rights of conscience and free- 
doin in the worship of God. But when there came among them others, also preaching 
libeety of conscience, and setting up new creeds under the very shelter of their commun- 
ion, the spirit of resistance was aroused—and they, too, became the persecutors, who 
had so lately fled from persecution. But as it is one of the ways of a beneficent Provie 
dence, to educe good from evil, so it was ordered that the bitterness which drove Wil- 
liams, and Wheelwright, and the enthusiastic Anne Hutchinson into exile, should 
become the means of founding a new and prosperous colony of enlightened freemen. 

Mr. Coggeshall possessed a spirit not easily tamed into submission, and continuing to 
affirm, as he did, the innocency of Wheelwright, he was included among the number of 
the citizens of Boston, who were ordered to be disarmed, on pretence of danger, that 
they might ‘ upon some revelation, make some sudden irruption upon these that differ 
from them in judgment.” Adhering to the fortunes of his friends, whose religious faith 
he had first tolerated, and then embraced, and scorning to temporize, or conceal his opin- 
ions, he was banished in March, 1633. 

Mr. Coggeshall now became one of the associates in the settlement of Rhode-Island, 
and went with the first who settled upon the island, which they had previously pur- 
chased of the Narraghansett sachems. Here he enjoyed that liberty of conscience 
which he so highly prized, with the respect and confidence of the new community of 
freemen. After the settlers at Rhode-Island had begun to increase, and, having estab- 
lished a church at Newport, had received as communicants some who had been excom- 
municated froin the Boston church,—the elders of the latter church thought proper to 
interfere, and sent commissioners to deal with their refractory brethren at Newport. 
These commissioners complained of their associating with disorderly persons, and 
receiving to their communion those who had been excommunicated from the church in 
Boston. Coggeshall met these spiritual messengers with a flat denial of their authority 
—declaring, for the first time, the doctrine of the absolute independence of the churches, 
one of another, in their separate organization. The commissioners returned, somewhat 
vexed at the fruitless result of their errand, and the matter was finally dropped, without 
further agitation. 

In 1641, Mr. Coggeshall was chosen one of the Assistants of the colony, which office 
he sustained, until the first election held under the Patent of 1647, when he was chosen 
President of the colony. He continued to discharge the duties of this station uutil his 
death, which took place on the 27th November following. He died at the age of 56 
years, having led a blameless and useful life, and leaving a good name as one of the 
richest Jegacies to his children. His son, John Coggeshall, was appointed a magistrate 
of the colony, under the royal commission of 8th Aprilf/ 1665, and was afterwards, in 
1671, an assistant, clerk of the Assembly in 1676, and secretary to the Council, in 1677. 
At the first Council summoned by Sir Edward Andros, on his arrival at Boston, in 
December, 1686, Mr. Coggeshall was present as one of the members from the Rhode- 
Islandcolony. Descendants of the president in a right line remain to this day in Rhode- 
Island, and Massachusetts. Major John Coggeshall, an officer of the revolution, died 


at New-Bedford, in 1530, at the age of 73. 





THE OLDEST STONE IN CONNECTICUT. 


In the burying ground of the ancient town of Windsor, there is a monument 
stone, almost two hundred years old, which stands firm, with this inscription legi- 


ble upon it, viz., 


“Here lyeth Ephraim Hvit, sometimes Teacher to y®- Chyvrch of Windsor, who dyed 
Sep. 14, 1644. 


Who when Hee lived we drew our vital breath, 
Who when Hee died, his dying was our death, 
Who was the stay of State, the Church’s staff, 

Alas! the times forbid an Ephitaph.” 
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LAWS AND LAWYERS, 
JEWISH, ROMAN, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 


[By Hon. Wittiam D, Witttamson, of Bangor, Me.]} 


Continued from p. 350, vol. xiv. 


ENGLISH LAWS AND LAWYERS. 


In our preceding remarks, we have considered the subjects of Jewish and 
Gentile Laws and Lawyers; we are now to take a view of those denominated 
Christian. To exemplify our thoughts more clearly on these inquiries, it is 
found most convepient to divide the English history into five periods, namely : 
Ist, the Provincitl government under the Romans, from Julius Cesar, through 
five centuries, to A. D. 448, when they withdrew from Briton; 2dly, the Saron 
Sovereignly, of about six centuries, to the Norman Conquest, A. D., 1066; 
3dly, the Morman Despotism, of 150 years, under 7 kings, to Magna Charta, in 
A. D., 1215; 4thly, the reign of 13 monarchs under that Constitution through 
300 years, to the Reformation, A. D., 1529, in the times of the 8th Henry ; and 
Sthly, the three centuries since that event. 

The English Laws are either Statute, Canon, or Common,—developed by 
Legislators, Clergymen, or Courts. With what these have officially done, the 
legal men of our father-land, whether counsellors, draftsmen, or cause-pleaders, 
find their profession immediately connected, as depositaries of law-knowledge 
and scholars in legal science. Learned they are, and useful also, and only use- 
ful have they rendered themselves, when all they do in their profession accords 
with the true doctrines of the law, imbued with the pure principles of divine 
truth and justice. 

The English statute laws are the fruits of government in several dissimilar 
administrations. They consist of executive charters or decrees, and legislative 
enactments. Prior to the rule of the Romans, the Britons had their Chiefs, 
who held councils, commanded armies, and rode in state chariots. The Druids 
were the senators and magistrates of the times; and by them all public affairs 
were directed. But the Roman government treated the country as others of 
its provinces ; dividing it into five parts, and appointing over them pro-pretors, 
pro-curators or prefects, assisted by questors—officers invested with judicial 
power, and also with executive and military command. The Island was visited 
by several of the emperors in person, and governed by Roman laws, to which 
the people became ultimately much attached. 

But in A. D. 448, the Romans left the country, drained of its best soldiery ; 
when the Britons, unable to defend themselves against the Scots and Picts, 
sought assistance from the Saxons and Angles, two German Tribes resident 
between the Baltic and the river Elbe. These helpers, called “ Anglo-Saxons,” 
soon turned destroyers; they drove the Britons into Wales, Cornwall, Devon- 
shire and Brittany, and within 180 years after their arrival, established seven 
distinct sovereignties, denominated the Heptarchy. ‘The principal of these 
were the West Saxon and Mercian kingdoms; the former, under Egbert, 
A. D. 827, uniting the others intoa single monarchy. In each of these were 
three classes, viz: T'hanes, or nobles; Ceorls—soldiers and husbandmen; and 
Villeins, being slaves by capture or crime ; and each sovereignty had a General 
Court, or Witten-age-Mote, consisting of the Thanes, and other wills or wise 
men of mature age in court convened, Before or immediately after the hep- 
tarchic coalescence, any Ceorl might become a Thane when he owned five 
hydes* of land, and a house with a hall and kitchen, enclosed by a curtilage : 





* A “Hyde” was about 96 acres—5 hydes being equal to “a knight’s feo.” 
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and for several purposes of convenience, the country was divided into Shires 
[or shares,] to each of which was assigned a titled Earl or Count, the origin of 
county.* A witten-age-mote met twice a year at the king’s palace, attended by 
the earls, by the bishops, (after the people’s conversion,) and by the hanes ; 
made and repealed laws, and transacted all the great affairs of state. In those 
great courts, which became very splendid and famous after the union, were 
many memorable transactions, besides the enactment of important laws, Among 
the earliest, the name of England was assumed for the whole country. In 871, 
the great Alfred succeeded to the throne, equally distinguished as a general, a 
scholar, and a law-giver. He founded the university of Oxford, expelied the 
Danish invaders, and in the 22d year of his reign he published his famous 
Dome- book, containing the laws of the whole kingdom united. The witten- 
age-mote of this great statesman, not unlike the Jewish Sanhedrim and Roman 
Senate, has been deemed a prototype of the British Parliament, the German 
Diets, the Spanish Cortes and the Dutch States-General. A century after him, 
however, the Danish ravagers nearly overran the Island; and during the 25 
years they governed it, after A. D. 1017, they ingrafted upon the Saxon laws 
many of their own. So that after they were expelled by Edward the Confessor, 
who restored the former laws, and after the reign of 17 Saxon, and 3 Danish 
kings, a period of more than 200 years, the laws prevailing, were the West- 
Sauron, Merciant and Danish, partly statute, and partly common—the boasted in- 
heritance of Englishmen. 

The next great political change was effected A. D. 1066, by the Norman con- 
quest—a change that extended to every part and interestof the whole country. 
In the triumphant achievement, there were with William untold numbers of mili- 
tary lords, ecclesiastical dignitaries, and others of Jess note; all of whom ex- 
pected rewards for their services. He therefore convened a Great and Common 
Council of them; in which it was resolved to adopt the Feudal System, as it 
prevailed on the continent. By this he was considered the proprietor of all the 
lands in his new-conquered kingdom, and therefore, after reserving to himself 
1,422 manors, numerous parks and farms, he parcelled out the rest of the whole 
territory to them; in such unequal quantities, however, as suited his own will, 

This being chiefly a piece of military policy, it was determined that 480 acres 
of land, or £15 sterling annual income, would be a fee sufficient to support a 
soldier, in Anglo-Saxon called Knight ;{ and with this view the Conqueror had 
a general survey made, A. D. 1070, and recorded in Doomsday-Boo! , which 
exhibited in the whole realm 60,215 knights’ fees—the number in the army he 
could at any time call into the field. Of those fees 13} formed a barony, or 
lordship, sometimes, especially if smaller, called a Manor. ‘These baronies 
were seldom of equal extent, for William conceded to one of his brothers 973, 
and to another 439 manors; yet each had only what was denominated one 
barony. 

All these barons and knights who had their grants immediately from the king, 
were his “vassals,” and held their lands upon certain conditions, namely: to 
furnish at their own charge recruits for his army equal in number to their 
knights fees; to attend his courts in council, and take the oath of allegiance. 
Whiie his vassals lived, they paid him a rent, and when they died, he had the 
custody of their estate, the wardship of their children, the disposal of their 
daughters in marriage, and other prerogatives; in all of which cases he made 
Jarge exactions, and got much of his revenue. But this was not all—a feudal 
baron was a monarch in miniature, and his barony a little kingdoin; for he 
retained in his own possession a part of his lands contiguous to his castle, called 
his demisnes, and granted the rest to others, as he had received them from the 
king—subject to exactly the same burdens; so that he for instance who had 





* There are now 40 counties in England: itis or Chivalry, an order so illustrious in the reign of 
supposed there were in the Anglo-Saxon tomes, as Henry IL, as fully explained iv ‘ith Hen Hist., G. B. 
many Earls and Bishops as there were counties 319—327. In the reign of Ed. iL, Richard de Rod- 





t Collectively, the Anglo-Saxon, or English * Com- 
mon Law.” 

t Originally spelt “ Cnyt ;” not confined to the 
light horse of the Romans, but including ail the sol- 
diery. Hence the origin of knighthood in England, 


ney, ancestor to the Rodneys of Delaware, was 
knighted in the great hall by “ being girded with a 
sword by Almarquis, earl of Pembroke, and havin 
one spur put on by Lord Maurice of Berkley, an 
the other by Lord Bartholomew.”—Selden. 
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been a Saxon Thane, was perhaps now a vassal on his former lands, to a Nor- 
man baron. Such is a bird’s eye view of the Feudal Tenures. 

According to another part of this system, all those who severally held an 
entire barony, were noblemen, and formed the constituent members of the 
Great Council ; also any other might have a seat in that assembly, if he held 
even a single knight’s fee immediately of the king in chief, for he was a “free 
military tenant,” knight or vassal. About a century after the conquest, the 
number of barons was 700—so numerous, that it was hence ordained by Magna 
Charta, that the king summon by letters the great barons only to the House of 
Lords or Peers, and the sheriffs summon all others, including knights who held 
of the crown in chief. But because the preferment and even the grade of 
nobility thence called great, depended upon the king’s will, many obtained from 
him letters patent of this dignity, running to them and their male heirs. There 
are now four grades of English nobility above that of Baron..... The 
Ist is Duke, who is next to the prince, the next ancient after the Conqueror 
being Edward the black prince created A. D. 1337. After A. D. 1572 it was 
extinct about 50 years, till revived by the first James... ... 2. Marquis, from 
the ‘Teutonic word Marches, [limits,] was originally a guardian of the frontiers, 
He was first ennobled A. D. 1385, by royal patent—now only an ensign of honor. 
~ +... 3 The Earl or Count, was a title of nobility among the Saxons—to 
which was annexed executive and judicial power—there being one to each 
county. It is now a mere title of honor; created such since Magna Charta by 
letters patent. As their number has become greater than that of the coun- 
ties, a new-created one chooses for his titled appellation, the name of some 
city, section of a county, or his own estate and seat...... 4. The Vis-count 
was created by patent, A. D. 1440—a mere title of honor without a shadow of 
office pertaining to it. 

The Bishops, though not peers, uave seats with them in legislation; which 
they hold in virtue of election, succession, and baronies annexed to their 
bishoprics. ‘This is of ancient prescription. There was among the old British 
Christians, one Bishop, at least, before the Saxon conquest; afterwards, when 
the Anglo-Saxons became converted, there were early two archbishops; the 
first was Augustine or Austin, appointed A. D. G00, to the see of Canterbury ; 
and the other, Paulinus, appointed A. D. 622, to that of York. In the witten- 
age-motes, they and the Bishops sat by invitation; but after the Norman con- 
quest they had seats with the peers in right of their respective baronies, which 
were subject to the same burdens with others. ‘They are collectively called 
Prelates, as the noblemen are Peers. ‘To be a prelate, a man must be in holy 
orders, and 30 years of age. In all, there are twenty-six of them, and each has 
his diocese or district, and his own cathedral church; and is entitled to ten 
chaplains,—his Council and assistants. These being supported from the Church- 
funds, are called Prebendaries, now indefinite in number, who, with a dean at 
their head chosen by them, form a Chapter or College, and have had since the 
Reformation the power of electing their own prelate. 

The Great National Council, since being separated into two branches under 
Magna Charta have, for the freedom allowed in parley and debate, been de- 
nominated Parliament; and its upper chamber, the House of Lords, spiritual 
and temporal, consisting at present of 26 English and 4 Irish prelates, and 
about 24 dukes, 20 marquises, 113 earls, 20 viscounts, and 203 barons, besides 
16 Scottish, and 28 Irish peers—in all, 459; a number, however, that can be 
enlarged at the royal pleasure. 

In this House presides the king, and in his absence the Lord Chancellor. To 
advise the sovereign, he has a Privy Council, or ministry, originally 12; in 
1679, 30, namely: 15 great officers of state, 10 lords, and 5 commoners. At 
present the privy council is much larger—the ministry has the same number, of 
which 14 constitute his Cabinet Council. This is formed of the Lord Treasurer, 
Chancellors, Privy Seal, Secretaries and Presidents of the Council, and of the 
Boards of Control and of ‘rade, selected by his majesty on account of his 
special confidence in their superior wisdom, abilities and influence. 

The Lower House of Parliament are the Commons. Their origin is ancient. 
After the feudal system was adopted, any man who held a knight’s fee, of 
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the king in chief or immediately, came, on his proclamation, to the Great Coun- 
cil. If the owner or rather tenant of such fee or even barony, sold it, the pur- 
chaser took it with all its rights and burdens. In the course of 150 years, the 
number of attendants became so needlessly great, that the king agreed by 
Magna Charta to send his writ only for the great barons, and leave the knights 
to be summoned by the sheriffs of the several counties. This they did in full 
county-court; but because of other avocations and the necessary expenses, 
great nuinbers could not Jeave home, and they induced a few to attend the Parlia- 
ment in behalf of the whole. To cities and boroughs were extended several 
special privileges: one was that of free elections, and certainly as early as 
A. D. 1260, the barons sat in a separate house from the others, who had, that 
year, theirownspeaker. After this period, a delegation appeared to be allowed ; 
for a statute A. D. 1382, the first on the subject, required every “ banneret, 
knight of the shire,* citizen of city, burgess of borough, or other singular [or 
selected] person, or commonalty,” when summoned, to attend Parliament, or he 
would be amerced; and another, passed A. D. 1406, regulated the election of 
knights; the original knight’s fee being the pecuniary qualification of voters, 
till changed by subsequent laws, and settled at 40s. annual income.t Knights 
were allowed 4s. and citizens and burgesses 2s. daily wages, by their respec- 
tive constituents, till after the restoration, about 1650; since which, no member 
of parliament receives any pay for travel or attendance.t The present num- 
ber of members in the Lower house is 658—being 500 from England and Wales, 
53 from Scotland, and 105 from Ireland—in general, two from each English 
county, city and borough. To be qualified, if a knight, he must have an estate 
of £600, if a citizen or burgess, £300, and either must be a natural born sub- 
ject of 21 years old, and take a qualifying oath. The elections are once in 
seven years, unless the house be sooner dissolved by the crown, and a new 
choice ordered; and aman may be elected for another county than his own. 
But no ordained clergyman or revenue agent can be elected; nor a mayor or 
sheriff, because they are returning officers; nor any of the twelve judges, be- 
cause they sit in the House of Lords. The Secretaries of State, and the 
Attorney and Solicitor Generals,§ always attend the House of Peers, on a 
regular writ of summons, except when they are elected into the other branch. 
All the lords appear in robes, and such aiso is the costume of the speaker, but 
ef no other in the house; and legislation in all later years is conducted 
with the utmost order, bills being reciprocally passed by each of the two 
branches, and transmitted to the other, signed by the respective presiding offi- 
eers; though in the earlier ages forms were little regarded. 

All statutory acts proceed from the supreme executive and legislative powers 
of government, and consist either in royal charters, or legislative enactments. 
The first was the Conqueror’s charter, A. D. 1070, by which he ordained that 
the compilation of laws effected by Edward the Confessor, the last but one of 
the Saxon kings, be solemnly contirmed ; subject to certain additions and alte- 
rations, apparent in the first 50 chapters of his laws or rather dictates, estab- 
lished about ten years afterwards, when doom’s-day-book was finished. ‘Though 
there were in his reign 31 others of a similar character, relating to matters both 
criminal and civil, most of the statutes during the Norman despotism, were 
charters—in all, about 80, besides those of the Conquerer. The whole of these 
are, collectively considered, antiquated statutes—treated only as a nation’s com- 
mon usages, when the originals are lost. 

The oldest statutory ordinance in the British statute-book,|| is the far-famed 
Magna Charta, of the 3d Henry, though actually conceded A. D. 1216, by king 
John his father. By this the stupendous fabric of government received struc- 
ture and a degree of finish, which has rendered it the admiration of ages. Its 
wisdom is the more wonderful, as it claims an origin coeval with the first light, 





* In ancient times, 4, 3, and finally 2 knights were ¢ But the Speaker has a salary of £6,000. Stat. 
summoned to Parliament; and from the reign of 30, Geo. IIL. ; 
Ed. IIL, the sheriff has always returned 2 knights —_§ Fist Sol. Gen. A. D. 1461; and first Att. Gen. 
from each county. 1 Sullivan's Lectures, p. 35, A. D. 1472. 1& 11 Ed. IP. 


intro. ; || 1 Bl. Com. 85. 
t First established, A. D. 1430, 8 Hen. VI. 
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after the eclipse of the darkages. It is an express ‘ Charter of liberties’ to the 
nobles and “freemen” of the realm, embracing ‘in a rhapsody of ordinances, 
57 chapters. It prescribed limits to exactions under the feudal system: located at 
Westminster the Common Pleas, which had previously followed the king; and 
otherwise provided for a more equal administration of justice. Now Parliament 
being soon separated into two houses, had more regular sessions; and the statutes, 
to the Reformation, through 13 reigns, from the 3d to the &th Henry, both inclusive, 
a period of 3:30 years, are in pretty regular series. ‘Those within the first cen- 
tury after Magna Charta, are called “ Ancient Statutes.” Many of them were 
made by the king and lords, without the “ commonalty,” or commons ; a greater 
number on their petition to him. Sometimes he would defer their request three 
or four years, and generally those granted on such petition were passed with- 
out their legislative assent, containing, too, other provisions than those sought. 
The Commons remonstrated, and hence the lords, A. D. 1400, by resolution 
sanctioned the right of the House to “legislative authority in all statutes, grants, 
and subsidies.” ‘hey next prepared drafts or bills, containing the desired pro- 
visions ; and in the midst of additional importance, acquired about that time, suc- 
ceeded in other efforts. The statutes, however, were short and loose, and till the 
reign of Henry VIII., all the acts of one session were tacked together as chap- 
ters of one statute, with a single title; and the penalties, if any, were accord- 
ing to the “ king’s pleasure.” At length it became a fearful thing for the lords 
alone to attaint of treason, and hence, as early as 1480, the concurrence of the 
Commons was required; and such special acts originated those since called 
Private Statutes. 

The statutes of Henry VIII. were memorable because those passed be- 
tween A. D. 1530—40, to the number of ten, reduced or regulated the fees 
and emoluments of the clergy; forbade the citation of any one out of his 
diocese ; annulled all allegiance to the Papal See; dissolved the monasteries ; 
provided for a revision of the Canon law, and otherwise effectually promoted 
the Reformation. But these statutes and others in his reign and afterwards, 
were extended to a much greater length, were loaded with synonymous words, 
and were headed by longer preambles.* ‘They were likewise distinct from one 
another, and each had aseparate title. Since the union of Scotland and Ireland, 
they are “imperial,” and all together, including the comments and decisions 
upon them through nearly eight centuries, have become voluminous, like those 
in the Roman government before the Pandects were compiled. Originally the 
British statutes were entitled from the place where they were passed ; then the 
subject matter on which they were framed; but since A. D. 1345, they are cited 
from the king’s name, and the year of his reign in which they were enacted. ‘They 
were first promulgated to the people at the County-courts ; and since the art of 
printing has so much subserved the world, copies have been printed and exten- 
sively distributed. Such are the sources, character and multiplicity of the 
English Statute Laws. 

The Canon law, though of a different origin, holds a high place in legal learn- 
ing. It is a system which has been primarily and principally produced by dif- 
ferent clerical orders of men. In all time since the Levitical priesthood termi- 
nated in the Christian church, there have been religious teachers, who have 
been called either apostles, bishops, presbyters, ministers, elders or deacons. 
Christianity had from her origin through three centuries, to encounter the ill 
will of 42 Roman Emperors, and the sword of ten general persecutions; con- 
sequently she saw her disciples scattered over the several regions of the East- 
ern continent. But in the dawn of the fourth century, her prospects were ex- 
ceedingly brightened ; for she witnessed the conversion of an emperor, Con- 
stantine the Great, and a revival of her interests throughout Christendom. 
There appeared also instances of Christian hermitage, or monastic life, probably 
occasioned by persecution. Its devotees were the monks, so extensively figur- 
ing in history. ; 

At first, they lived in caves, huts, and cabins, exceedingly indigent, abstemi- 





on “ The statutes of this single reign, actually cover as much paper as all those preceding it up to Magna 
arta. 
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ous and devout. But though it was so much a life of self-denial and penury, 
it effectually made proselytes, in a single age, of untold thousands to the same 
cause. A spirit of religious devotion; relief from the cares of the world; re- 
tirement from toil and war, and a taste for study and learning were the several 
motives and attractions to this manner of life. In a word, so universally popu- 
Jar and captivating did it soon become, that Anthony the Egyptian, whose name 
is among the earliest of the monks recorded, was able himself, before he died, 
to found in different parts, fifty monasteries ; likewise untold numbers at Rome 
and in her dominions, amid the ravages of the northern destroyers, in the fifth 
century, converted their own mansions into religious houses, and enriched them 
with abundant wealth. Forty as a common association soon found it convenient 
to dwell in one monastery, rather than to live alone ; and hence from their fra- 
ternal attachment, they became in terms friars or brothers, distinguished from 
one another by different appellations and orders.* What the Jewish Levites 
were to the Priests, the monks, though chiefly lay-religionists, were to the 
clergy—their coadjutors. lor the pious inmates of those monastic establish- 
ments studied the Scriptures and other books, transcribed their collected libra- 
ries, and performed missionary tours. They also, as scriveners, drew the wills of 
dying men, who were easily induced to bequeath large portions of their estates 
to “pious uses.” 

Among the Britons, while they were Roman provincials, this order of men was 
numerous. For in one of their early battles with the Saxons, we are told, that 
an assemblage of 1,250 monks came forth from the single monastery of Bangor, F 
and offered prayer for their brethren in arms. The rich and princely Saxons, 
during the heptarchy, after they became Christian, not only conferred upon 
monasteries gifts and privileges, but founded and enriched priories and ab- 
beys—the highest orders of religious houses. The first known has an origin as 
early as A. D. 602, and the others were founded within the succeeding 5U0 years. 
Ina, king of the West Saxons, is said to have bestowed in A. D. 700, on the 
abbey of Glastonberry, “£15,984 of gold, in decorating the church of that 
monastery ”—in vessels for the altar, images and other sacred things, besides 
gems of silver and precious stones. ‘I'o the monasteries, already great, there 
were accessions by those who came into England under the auspices of the 
Conqueror. Of abbots and priors, who were at the head of the greatest and 
richest monasteries, there were in A. D. 1397, twenty-five, who had seats with 
the lords in Parliament; and about 66 years before, there were 31 summoned 
to attend. Afterwards, when the religious houses were dissolved,t the number 
was 28: namely, 26 mitred§ abbots, and 2 priors. At the time of their disso- 
lution, A. D. 1536—8, one abbey of only 14 monks had an annual income of 
£744 sterling, and another of 30 monks an income of £060. || ‘The whole num- 
ber of monasteries then in the realm was 1,021, besides 90 college schools in 
them, 110 hospitals, and 23,000 chauntries, being chapels or altars for mass, many 
of them independent of the diocesan bishop. Upon the revenues of all these, 
estimated at £150,000 annual income, Henry VIII. made a seizure, under acts 
of Parliament, and appropriated them to the use of the crown. Previously 
every convent or religious house was a corporation, and every member a “ regu- 
lar” ecclesiastic, because living under its rules. Every person on entering the 
convent, or turning monk, became dead to the law and to the world, for he 
made his will, or left his estate for administration, and was afterwards beyond 
the reach of legal process. But so frequently were youngsters allured into these 
houses, that the friars, by statute of A. D. 1403, were forbidden to take any 
person into their order under 14 years old, without the consent of parents. 

In returning to the Clergy, or those in holy orders, as distinguished from the 





* Four principal branches—1. Minors, Grey Friars 
or Franciscans; %. Augustines; 3. Dominicans or 
Black Friars; 4. White Friars or Carmelites—tak- 
ing name from the color of their garments. 

t Of old, “a vast monastery of above 2,000 monks.” 
State of G. B. 91. 

¢t There were 47 chantries belonging to St. Paul's 
church: all abbots held an entire barony; and ab- 


besses who held a barony, actually had seats in the 
house of peers. 1 Sull. Lec. 

§ Called “ mitred,” because they had episcopal 
authority within their barony or limits, independent 
of the diocesan bishop. 2 Co. Ins. 79; yet the bishops 
being in holy orders, always took precedence of even 
the mitred abbots. 2 Co. Ins. 151. 

|| 3 Hume, 159, 175. 
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monastics, we find there were early in the fourth ce ntury, about 1,800 bishops, 
at the head of 3 or 4 millions of Christians. Among such numbers, and those 
widely dispersed, it was perceived, when persecution ceased, there must be 
established regulations. ‘The primary attempt was by Synods. The first of 
those, denominated General Councils, was held in A. D. 325, at Nice, in As —r 
Turkey, and attended by 318 bishops; another was convened A. D. 341, : 

Antioch in Syria; and others were holden from time to time in different coun- 
tries through twelve centuries,* and even in England to the Reformation, They 
were divided into four classes—general, national, provincial and diocesan. The 
Anglo-Saxon kings, from the end of the heptarchy, “usually called a Synod or 
mixed Council, consisting of ecclesiastics and thanes, three times a year;” dis- 
posed to be independent, as far as practicable, of foreign paramount control. 

But various circumstances combined to render the Bishop of Rome primate 
among the dignitaries of the church. His see at the metropolis, tilled by a suc- 
cession of most talented men, acquired to the incumbent the distinction of 
Metropolitan. Great and persevering as were the efforts of the See, it was 
found by him that Christianity had a less thorough effect upon the slaves of 
Roman luxury than upon their barbarian invaders, both belligerent powers 
being pagan ; and while the latter, in the bloody wars of the 5th and Gth cen- 
turies contended for the western empire, the metropolitan found his influence 
magnified as his converts increased, until he was certain of a spiritual supremacy 
over nearly all the new tribes of ancient Italy. At last, the primate even saw 
himself the honored successor of St. Peter, and universal bishop; and having, 
in A. D. 605, a degree of imperial power conceded to him by Phocas, emperor 
at Constantinople, he assumed to himself the high prerogative of being the Papa, 
pope, or supreme father of the whole church. ‘This was Boniface IIL. the 67th 
bishop from St. Peter. The papal supremacy thus commenced, whose incum- 
bent was entitled “ his holiness,” submitted to no limits, till it brought monarchs 
to his feet, and the Christian world to his dictation.+ From the institutions of 
the seventy elders under Moses, and the seventy apostles under Christ, the 
pope, in subsequent ages, formed his Consistory or ecclesiastical court, consist- 
ing of the same number, the one half cardinal priests, and the other cardinal 
deacons, who were among the most learned and influential dignitaries of all 
the Catholic churches in Europe. Vacancies were filled by his nomination and 
their choice ; and by them the pope himself was elected. As he pleased, with 
or without their advice, he issued edicts, epistles, decretals, bulls, and other 
mandates—all stamped with the authority of universal canons. 

As William’s conquest of England was under papal auspices, spiritual su- 
premacy was claimed as a right, conceded as a reward, and afterwards 
exercised with unwonted vigor. It is true, the Pope had previously made four 
or five bishops in England, t and one or two appeals had been carried to Rome ; 
still, concessions of power to him had been few and reluctant. Now he was 
forward to put his prerogative to the test. He sent his legates into the realm, 
allowed and received appeals, exempted all clergymen or clerks from taxes and 
secular power; and by a general sweep, excommunicated king John, A. D. 1210, 
and all his subjects for several years, because of non- submission ; driving hin 
to surrender his kingdom to the Roman See, and again receive and hold it as a 
fief of the pope, under the annual rent of 1,000 “marks. Afterwards, there 
were drawn out of the kingdom to him by profits, rents, taxes and other exac- 
tions, “yearly, about £70,000 sterling.” Moreover, the pope, by his bulls, re- 
pealed or dispensed with every such legislative act as aimed at the ecclesiastics, 
all churchmen being generally in covenant with tle same dominant spirit. In 
short, the Parliament and people witnessed this result after more than fifty 
years’ struggle against papal supremacy. Its decrees and decretals, collectively, 


* Mosheim’s Hist. A. D. 1073, the pope was elected by the cardinals 
Tt At first, cardinals, who were chief deacons, without the interference of the emperor. Coleman's 
were known in history about the th or 7th ce ntury C. Antiquities. 
of the Christian era, being then ‘only seven; from t The British church had 30 or 40 bishops, when 
time to time increased to 53, and A. D. 1277, re- the Romans left the Island. 3 Gibbon 258; but 
duced; then increased to 65, and settled at 70— they preferred to keep separate from the see of 
% equal in number to the disciples of Jesus.” After Rome. 3 Milnor, 103. 
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Carns, were greatly multiplied through a full century after Magna Charta, nor 
did they cease till the Reformation. 

Besides papal canons, there were others, ordained by national synods of the 
English clergy, denominated legatine constitutions, because they were pre- 
scribed by the pope’s legate or nuncio, who principally figured in the call and 
acts of these convocations. The most distinguished of them were passed 
A. D. 1220 and 1268, under the direction of cardinals Otto and Ottoboni.* 
These were succeeded by provincial constitutions, made by English synods, in 
which the upper house consisted of prelates only, over whom an archbishop 
presided—and the lower house, of delegates from “the several dioceses at 
large, and of each particular chapter therein.” Of these Synods, between 
A. D. 1320 and 1445, there were at least twenty-one; and though holden in 
the province of Canterbury, their constitutions or canons were adopted A. D. 
1462, by that of York, and thus formed a constituent part of the national 
code. ‘The whole, however, was, by a statute passed in the Reformation, A. D. 
1535, which rendered the king independent of the pope, to continue in force 
till revised; and as no revision has taken place, all remain unchanged. 

At the time of the conquest, there were also Canonical regulations among 
English churchmen, which William revised in his Great Council. Followed by 
him the pope gave them a new and far more arbitrary character. A multitude 
of therm had flowed in from abroad; and hence one Ivo, a bishop in the first 
Henry’s reign, about A. D. 1114, collected “ the ecclesiastical constitutions made 
by popes and cardinals” from Constantine to this time—interspersed with 
“many extravagant opinions,” exalting the * dominon of the pope, and greatly 
advancing the pretensions of the clergy.” But the compilation, like the Roman 
code of ‘Theodosius, in character, published 676 years before, contained nothing 
more than the decrees of popes. Neither one was a system of Jaws—each 
only a scope of materials. Nay, from the first, the nations, which had supplanted 
the Romans, utterly contemned their laws and their literature, and consequent- 
ly, their legal codes fell into oblivion. Meanwhile, among the many dialects 
spoken by the victorious invaders, the Latin had become tlie universal language 
of all learned churchmen in Christendom. They studied it thoroughly—they 
freely spake it; and when the revival of letters began to dawn, selections of 
the Civil Law acquired notice at the seminaries in Paris and Bologna. Es- 
pecially among the monks of the latter place the study of the Theodotian code 
and certain parts of the pandects assumed to have a place among the Roman 
Classics. At this juncture, one Gratian, the most learned of the monks, be- 
came fully aware of what was in the greatest degree needed; and having re- 
covered aconplete copy of the Pandects, A. D. 1137—388, he compiled from 
them and from Ivo’s collection, a complete system of canon law. It was a 
digest of synodial decisions and opinions, canons of councils, and decretal 
epistles of popes—all tending to exalt the Roman see and the clergy, above 
every exercise of civil power. His plan was imitative of the Pandects ; and by 
unlimited extracts from them, the Canon Law was enriched with precedents, 
formulas of process, and ten thousand principles—thence deriving the attributes 
of figure, form, and spirit. This celebrated compilation, published A. D. 1151,t 
was fully sanctioned by the pope, and took the title Decretum. It embraced 
all decretal and canonical ordinances, became the grand code of ecclesiastical 
law, and superseded all former collections of the kind extant. In this way was 
the canon and civil law indissolubly wedded together ; the latter being the sub- 
stance and life of the former: Both were afterwards studied with great avidity 
by all who would distinguish themselves in the sphere of clergymen or lawyers. 
To the above far-famed Decretum, are to be subjoined the Decretals of the ninth 
Gregory ; published A. D. 1231, in five books; a sizth volume, containing sub- 
sequent decretals, appeared A. D. 1298, the work of pope Boniface VIII.; in 
A. D. 1308, pope Clement V. gave to the public his decretals, being the 
seventh volume, called “the Clementine Constitutions:” and another, the eighth, 





* John de Athona published A. D. 1290,a learned of the canons made in the Province of Canterbury— 
commentary on these constitutions—“ the guide of First printed A. D. 1496. 
our clerical courts.” About 200 years afterwards, _f¢ “ Ecclesiastical causes were henceforward tried 
Wm. Lyndwode wrote his “ Provinciale” or digest by the Canon Law.” 3 Milner Ch. Hist. 397. 
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was collected about 1414, containing the “extravagants” of John XXIL., the 
1]1th pope. This and five books containing the new decretals of later popes— 
are much like “the Novels of the Civil Law.” 

Such are the sources and compilations of the English Canon Law. Nor does 
it take cognizance merely of the church, the clergy, and their ecclesiastical 
polity, the religious faith and practice of professors, and the rights and wrongs 
of conscience: Its jurisdiction extends to the recovery of tithes, to marriages, 
legitimacy, dead men’s estates, indignity to clerks or ministers, defamation, 
adulterous intercourse, consanguinity, divorce and alimony. 

The Common Law consists of such customs, usages, maxims and rules, con- 
cerning persons and property, as have become established by universal tacit 
assent. A statute is an express act of the legislative power; and a canon is 
an ordinance of the clergy, conceded by government; while the common law 
is settled and known by wmmemorial use and practice—ascertained and deter- 
mined, when there is doubt, by courts of judicature. This leads to an inquiry 
into the constitution, character, and power of those tribunals whose jurisdiction 
is so extensive and important. 

Besides the Witten-age-motes of the Saxons, the Great or Common Council 
of the Normans, and the Parliament, so called since Magna Charta; there have 
always been subordinate judicial courts, both of criminal and civil jurisdiction, 
Among the Saxons were the TJ'own and the County Court, both of which were 
holden by the Earl of the shire, or his deputy, the sheriff, and by the Bishop. 
In the former, [the Town,] which was of criminal jurisdiction, when an ecclesi- 
astical cause was tried, the Bishop presided; in all others, the Earl or sheriff 
took the chair, as he did also in the county court, where were only the trials of 
cwil causes. ‘These were the highest judicial courts of the kingdom. 

But the Supreme Court of Judicature, after the conquest, was denominated 
the Aing’s Court, [.Jula Regis,] because it was established by the royal pre- 
rogative, and was holden in the great Hall of the king’s palace, wherever he 
chose to reside. ‘This court consisted of the grand justiciary, treasurer, chan- 
cellor, chamberlain, steward, marshall and constable—being the seven great 
officers of the crown, aided by the great barons, spiritual and temporal, in the 
realm; and five or six judges learned in the law. “ All kinds of pleas, civil and 
criminal, were cognizable by this court, though there were actually brought 
into it only cases of the most importance. In it, the king presided, and in his 
absence, the grand Justiciary. All writs bore teste of that officer, were granted 
on payment of a fine or fee, were in the king’s name, and under his seal; and 
ran throughout the kingdom. But the court was early divided into several 
Chambers ; resulting subsequently in the establishment of five principal Tribu- 
nals. These and the judicial powers assigned to them are the following, name- 
ly: to the king’s bench, all indictable offences ; to the Common Pleas, all real 
actions; and to the Exchequer, all revenue matters—in each of which were four 
judges, who held at Westininster hall in London, severally, four terms in a year; 
who generally had concurrent jurisdiction of all personal actions, and who 
tried issuable facts by juries. The fourth is the Court of Chancery or Equity, 
holden by the Lord Chancellor, who takes cognizance of frauds, accidents, 
trusts, penalties, specific performances, and other matters in which strict law 
cannot administer relief. The Exchequer Chamber is the fifth court—holden by 
the twelve judges of the first three preceding courts, to try alledged errors in 
them. The two last sit without juries, and all five hold their sessions at West- 
minster hall. 

Every issue joined in the King’s bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, is 
tried therein respectively, ist Prius,* that is, unless before the time assigned 
for the trial of the cases, certain of the judges and learned serjeants, specially 
commissioned for the purpose, should try them in the counties where the aiits 
originated—a duty they are sure to perform, by holding their circuit courts in 
each county through the realm, twice every year; and taking verdicts and re- 











* The Nisi Prius Judges or Justices were eight the Com. Pleas 5 or 6; in the king's bench 4 or 5S 
in times of Ed. I—now called “ Assizes ;” and in Judges, and they sat only from 8 in the morning to 
the reigns of Henry VI. and Edw. LV. there were in 11 o’clock—three hours. 4 Reeve, 122. 
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turning them with the other proceedings [“postea”] to the respective courts, 
whence the causes were originally entered. There is also the old county 
court,* now limited in its jurisdiction to 40s.; the Quarter Sessions and the 
archdeacon’s and other ecclesiastical tribunals, the oracles of the Canon Law ; 
all subject to the control of those higher courts, which in framing their decisions 
on the Common and Statute laws, cite multitudes of maxims from the Civil 
Law, as being the essence of reason, practical justice, and common sense. 

All general customs, being the constituents of the Common Law, are to be 
determined by the judges—particular customs and all other facts, by the gury. 
This latter is an institution which exhibits traces of an origin in the Roman 
Republic ; introduced into England while it was her province, by her pro- 
pretors and procurators. The Saxons were always partial to trials by the 
people, and therefore all causes in the Sheriffs’, Town and County Court were 
decided by the suitors.+ ‘These consisted of the Thanes and freemen attending 
court, of whom, a number pretty large though indefinite, being selected on the 
spot, heard the evidence, and determined by a majority,{ both the law and the 
fact. When Rollo, A. D. 890, led his followers into Normandy, the custom of 
trying small causes by “twelve men” or more, was carried with them, and 
thence transported, at the conquest, iato England.§ For 90 years, all issues of 
fact, triable in the Aula Regis or its chambers, were determined by juries in 
the king’s palace ; afterwards, justices itinerant or in eyre, once in seven years, 
took a circuit through the counties, and tried in them all undecided causes. 
This educed the semi-annual nisi prius circuits above mentioned, which fol- 
lowed the new arrangement of the courts, subsequent to Magna Charta. For 
by this it was ordained, that no one should be condemned unless “ by the lawful 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land,” that is, “by a lawful trial,” 
or by a sworn jury, so much the boast of Englishmen. 

Compilations of English customs or Common Law, have been made by two 
Saxon kings—Alfred the Great, and Edward the Confessor; and republished 
about A. D. 1130, by Henry L., who professed to be a cordial advocate for them. 
Though this compend of his had in view principally the good of the county 
court, it touched upon reai estate and upon crimes. At this period, three codes 
were contending for supremacy, severally and warmly espoused by their 
respective votaries ; thus the Common law claimed the multitude; the Canon, 
all the clerical learning; and the new .Vorman system, the royal and paramount 
power. ‘l’o methodize and sustain the last of the three, appeared the law- 
treatise of Glanville, A. D. 1187: and though entitled a T'reatise on the laws 
and customs of England, it dwells principally upon the feudal tenure and its 
numerous incidents: and in the close, upon attorneys, civil actions, and pleas 
of the crown. ‘The next was but a Dialogue upon the court and revenue office 
of the Exchequer; and no more than these two preceded Magna Charta. In 
fact, the foregoing two and all other law treatises subsequently published, prior 
to Elizabeth’s reign, A. D. 1555, a period of four centuries, were only about 
twenty-four, |] and many of these quite short. ‘he next were the celebrated 





* The original jurisdiction of the Town was Old Tenures ; Natura Brevium, [forms of writs]; 
taken away A.D. 162, and given to the Quarter and Nova Narrationes—law pleadings, three trea- 


Sessions. St. | Edw. {V. tises, (L.) 1448, John Fortescue, (L.) Com. & Civ. 
_ t 1 Coke, 2 Inst. 99: “The suitors were the law, jury trials; lawyers. Translated 1516. 1472, 
Judges in those courts.” Thos. Littleton’s Tenures, (F.) a most famous 

{ At least 12 agreeing thereto—perhaps from 12 treatise. 1473, Mic. Stratham, (F.) [prepared per- 
compurgators 1 R. 20. haps 1514]; an alphabetical Abridgement. 1514, 


A revised statute of Hen. Il. recognized an Anthony Fitzherbert,Grand Abridgement, (F.); and 
“assise” of 12 men sworn to by questions of dis- Rastell’s Tables, (P.), & 1534, his Vatura Brevium, 


SMM eines “ 


seizen—so called from assideo, a Latin etymon, to 
be seated together. 

|| A. D. 1157, Ranulphus de Glanville, (in Latin,) 
is at the head of the law writers in England. 1157, 
Dialogus de Scaccario. (l.) 1262, Henry Bracton, 
(L.) treats on the * Laws and Customs” of England. 
1275, Johon Britton or Breton, (French,) abridge- 
ment of the Law. 1285, Fleta, (.) commentary on 
Glanville and Bracton and some more. 1290, Gilbert 
de Thornton, (L.) short abridgement—multum in 
parvo. 1300, Kalph de Hensham, (1..) notes on ac- 
tions at law. 1827, Andrew Horne’s Mirror of Jus- 
tices, (L.) a body of Common Law. 1328—1376, 


(L. & F.), forms of writs. Translated into English. 
1540, His new book of Justices of the Peace, (F.) 
translated into English. 1530, Saint Germain, 
2 Dialogues—Doctor and Student,(L.) 1527—1546, 
John and William Rastell, Entries (1.): Terms of 
the Law, (F.) Register, (L.), writs: Statutes, the 
first in English. 1532. John Perkins, profitable 
bouk of conveyancing, (F.) 1546, Wm. Staunforde, 
Pleas of the Crown, (F.) 1578, Edmund Plowden, 
(F.) Commentaries or Reports, Translated into 
English. 1592—1634, Sir Edward Coke’s works, 
mostly in English. 
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works of Plowden and Coke; and it is remarkable, that on the self-same year, 
1578, the one published his learned commentaries, and the other pleaded his 
first cause. Subsequently, the number of law-writers has been such as to per- 
mit no more than the mention of Viner, Comyns, Bacon, Blackstone and Reeve; 
all of whom intermix the common and statute law as suits their purpose, except 
the last, who gives us a history of the statutes. 

But the Reports, ever since Magna Charta, have been considered of inesti- 
mable value. They contain histories of disputed cases, with the decisions ren- 
dered by the several Supreme Courts before mentioned; and though they 
always pay the utmost regard to the statutes, they teach what is certain and 
sanctioned Common Law, in any part of the community. The first were the 
Year-books, being annual compendiums of adjudged cases between A. D. 1307, 
and A. D. 1536, a period of 230 years. The next were cases coeval with them, 
and though scattered through the reigns of 12 kings—a period of more than 
300 years—were collected with great diligence by Jenkins, Keilwey and Benloe, 
who were cotemporaries at the period of the Reformation, and reported cases 
occurring in the time of Hlenry VIII. But between that time and the reign of 
James I., 1603, an interval of one century, there have come down to us the 
volumes of twenty-three* different reporters; and the whole number since, 
are supposed to equal one hundred and thirty or forty. With these statements, 
we close our remarks upon the Common Law, Customs, the law writers, and 
reported decisions—so much connected with the other two branches of the 
English jurisprudence. 

From this view of the Laws, we proceed to the consideration of Lawyers— 
in respect to their literary education—their legal studies—their professional 
practice, and their distinguishing character. 

The education requisite to fit men for an introduction to the books of the 
law, has fluctuated with the changesof times. ‘The liberal arts were contemned 
by the northern barbarians, who took from the Romans their country, and 
covered it with dynasties of their own. In the mean time, Christianity suc- 
cessively assailed by persecution, by barbarism, and by the spiritual pride of 
her own pretenders, wept to behold, at the end of six centuries, her lamps of 
knowledge scattered and extinguished, and hertemples of piety occupied by the 
councils or minions of papal supremacy. But the ignorance of the “dark ages” 
already lowered—ages when commenced, that filled up a cycle of more than six 
hundred gloomy years. In vain did Charlemagne, A. D. 800, endeavor to re- 
vive learning in modern Europe—in vain did the great Alfred, late in the next 
century, found, to much purpose, the university of Oxford, which was fol- 
lowed by the establishment, A. D. 915, of another at Cambridge ; for both of 
these, after a century of great efforts to revivify science, were ravaged by the 
Danes; the eclipse on learning increased; Noblemen were not ashamed to be 
unlettered ; and for a long time before and even after the conquest, the princi- 
pal places for obtaining a liberal education, were at the schools, in the cathedral 
churches of the bishops, or in the convents of the monks.¢ ‘The former took 
precedence, being the seminaries in which young men preparing for holy orders 
were usually educated; and in both, especially those in baronies and abbeys, 
there were fine libraries and able instructors. ‘The monks in the dark ages 
have been highly esteemed by modern scholars, for being the principal agents 
in preserving the lights of science from utter extinction. Edgar, whose prime 
minister, Dunstan, was a monk, built and repaired 40 religious houses; pious 
zeal became emulous; and between the Conquest and Magna Charta, there 
were founded in England no fewer than 557 of these establishments. The 
monks and the clergymen were the educated part of the community, and they 
shone with considerable lustre. 

At those seminaries were taught the Latin, French, and rarely the Hebrew 
and Greek languages; Aristotle’s logic, physics and ethics, Tully’s rhetoric, 





* These are Anderson, Benloe, Brownloe, Brook, verton: several of whom reported cases also in the 
Cary, Coke, Croke, Dalison, Dickins, Dyer, Godbolt, reigns of James L., and of his son. 
Goulsborough, Hobart,Hutton, Leonard, Moore, Noy, t The nobility were ignorant; all the learned men 
Owen, Plowden, Popham, Saville, Tothill and Yel- belonged to “‘ the regular or secular clergy.” 6 Her- 
vey’s His. 122. 
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Quintilian’s institutes, Euclid’s elements of geometry, and Ptolemy’s astron- 
omy. Instructed in the art of a fair and beautiful hand-writing, as a farther 
accomplishment, many of the monks excelled in penmanship, and spent years 
in transcribing books. As science began to dawn, there was no branch 
which did, in importance and usefulness, compare with that of foreign Jan- 
guages. For what the Romans could never accomplish was thoroughly effected 
by the Anglo-Saxons ; these having expelled the British dialect to Wales* and 
Cornwall, and entirely substituted their own; + while yet they showed no dispo- 
sition to cultivate it for centuries after the Norman conquest, and they always 
hated the French. The Latin was altogether the most prevalent—it being the 
language in which all books were written, all sciences taught, all epistolary 
correspondence carried on, all scholars conversed, and the clergymen preached 
sometimes even to the common people. In fact, the dialect was so much in 
vogue, that the whole body of Christians in Europe was at length denominated 
the “ Latin Church.” 

But the French language, introduced from Normandy at the Conquest, was 
palmed upon the English with small success, in lieu of their own; they being 
proudly slow to learn the use of any new dialect. Immediately, however, the 
Normans did, to some extent, substitute theirs for the Latin, and found the 
angle where the digressive separation of the clerical and legal professions 
commenced. All transactions at Court were in the French; the Conqueror, 
the barons, and all the Normans used it in conversation, as they were unable to 
understand any other. So heartily, indeed, was the “ Anglo-Saxon brogue” 
despised and ill-treated by him and his proud lords, that, according to his orders, 
the “children at school were to be taught the first elements of grammar and 
letters in French, and not in English.” Meanwhile the bishops and abbots, who 
were his favorites or his advisers, were able to preserve the use and reputation 
of the Latin ; so that both languages were taught in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, by the learned ecclesiastics and monks; those institutions 
being at that period committed to their direction. Many young men of the first 
rank were educated in them, while numbers prefered to finish their literary 
course in the University at Paris—denominated even then “the city of letters ” 
—where the French language was at so early a period spoken and taught with 
considerable purity. In fact, within a single century after the Conquest, the 
English youth * occupied several schools or colleges” at that university. It 
took rank of every other in Europe; and as early as A. D. 1215, it began to 
confer “ academical honors or degrees.” These presently becoming “ great ob- 
jects of ambition and incitements to learning,” were soon afterwards conferred 
at the English and other universities. 

But if the Normans hated the English and their Janguage, the clergy, ina 
greater degree contemned their Common Law, as a rhapsody of unknown cus- 
toms ; and therefore, about the time Gratian’s Decretum appeared, Theobald, a 
Norman abbot, elected archbishop of Canterbury, placed one Roger Vacarius 
in the University of Oxford,t to lecture on the Canon and Civil laws ; accord- 
ing to a practice already begun at Paris, Orleans, Bologna and other places. 
The purpose was to make them a part of the classic course. This excited so 





* Pater-noster in Modern Welch. Ein [our] Ta- —f¢ Specimen of Anglo-Saxon or English, A. D. 
dyr [Father] hwn [who] wyt [art] yn [in] y nefsedd 1154. ‘*On this yaer, waerd the king Stephen ded; 
[the heaven]: sancteiddier i be] dy [thy] and bebyried aet Taures feld, waeron his wif and kis 
enw [name]; deled [come] dy thy] deyrnas [king- sune, bebyried.” 
dom]: gwneter [done be] dy hes ewyllys [will ** For lewed men I undyrtoke 


megis [much] yn [on] y [the] nof, |earth] fetty [as 
ar [is] y ddaear [the obedience] hefyd [of heaven]: 
Dyzo site [unto] ni [us] heddyw - day] ein 
Fare yara [daily] heuny ddiol [bread]. Amaddeu 
forgive] i [unto] ni [us] ein [our] dyledion [debts] 
fet [as] ymaddeuron [we forgive] ninnare [every 
man] in’dyledw [indebted tous]: ac [and] nae [not] 
arwain Sete ni bed i [into] brofedigaeth [tempta- 
tion]; esthr [rather] gwared [guard or deliver} ni 
us} rhag [from] drwg Sey Canys Sane eiddot 
thine} ti [be] yw’r [your] dayraas [kingdom] a’r 
and your] nerth [power] a’r [and your] gogonrant 
[glory] yn [in] oes [times] oesoedd [everlasting. } 


In Englyshe tonge to make this boke 
For many beyn of suche mannere 
That tayls and ryms wyle bleihty here.” 

t In 1758, there were supposed to be in Oxford 
University, 1,000 students who live on the revenues ; 
and others, who maintained themseives, about 2,000, 
in all,3,000. After 4 years’ study, a student proceeded 
B. A.; and M. A. in three years more. For the 
four faculties of Divinity, Law, Physic and Music: 
in 7 years more, B. D.; and 4 years more, D. D.; 
and so in the other three. ‘This is the aristocratic 
university. 
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much alarm among the friends of the Common law, that king Stephen, A. D. 
1152, was induced to silence the lecturer, and leave the study of these laws to 
be pursued in the cathedral schools and convents. Both were nevertheless re- 
vived at the English universities, in the next reign; and afterwards doctorates 
in a Gegree, whose initials were J. U. D. [“ Juris Utriusque Doctor,”] were con- 
ferred upon the most learned proficients in them, through 300 years, to the 
Reformation. At that time it was, when Henry VIII. forbade any more lec- 
tures to be read or degrees conferred, in the Canon law; and ever since, a 
diploma only to those most learned (Doctus] in the Civil Law, [D. C. L.] has 
been and is still awarded. “ Bachelor of Arts” {B. A.] was the earliest aca- 
demical degree in the sciences, and it was and is given to scholars who have 
studied four years at Oxford, or three years at Cambridge, or at London since 
1825, the year when this last university was founded. That of Master of Arts, 
{M. A.] was superadded at the end of three more years devoted to literary pur- 
suits; and that of Bachelor in Divinity, after a further period of seven years in 
theological studies. But it was not till A. D. 1664, that the English university 
of Cambridge conferred any academical or honorary degree upon a jurist of the 
Common Law.* 

To scholars who had particularly in view the study of the law, a thorough 
knowledge of the Latin and French was the more indispensable, because of the 
ultimate and extensive use of these languages in all legal transactions. Long 
before the Anglo-Saxons were vanquished, the law pleadings and records were 
generally in Latin; the statutes from the Conquest to 1483, often changed from 
that language to the French ; those particularly of the Conqueror, were all in 
Norman-French ; and the others in the reigns of the first eight kings, were in 
Latin. Many of them appeared likewise in an English version, when they 
were severally proclaimed at the County Courts, and could not be understood 
by the people in any other language. To begin with Edward I., A. D. 1272, 
the dress used during his reign, was the vernacular French, “being that spoken 
at Paris.” Afterwards the statutes were sometimes in Latin and sometimes in 
French, through 200 years, to Edward V., A. D. 1483. A little before his time, 
they began to appear in English, though usually in French, and after him, 
always in English. ‘ Abridgements of the statutes” were subsequently in the 
French language, none were in English print till a further lapse of 50 years. 
So too of the 26 law books previously named, 15 were in the Latin, and 11 in 
the French language: and of the year-books and the reporters immediately 
subsequent, there is one thing common to all, “they followed the language in 
which their predecessors had written and published their reports, namely, in 
the Law-French.”+ Such were the seminaries and departments of literary 
acquisition ; and when scholars were graduated, or competently educated in 
the languages and sciences, most of them, who had not in view the practice of 
the Common Law, pursued their professional studies at one of the universities. 

But the common law student found, at these institutions, no encouragement 
to his pursuits.t For ere the Normans and English had become assimilated, in 
a predominant degree, a warfare was commenced by the clerical civilians and 
canonists against the common lawyers, which, after the time Vacarises lectured 
at Oxford, resulted in a divorce of parties, which nothing could remove. The 
clergy, who were invested with the control of the universities, had an advan- 
tage there ; while the judges of the higher courts, formerly clerical dignitaries, 
were, after Magna Charta, commonly selected from the most learned of the bar, 





* “The degrees of Bachelor, Licentiate and Doc- 
tor, have been mentioned by no writer before the 
time of Gratian, (A. D. 1151). First instituted at 
Bologna, by Pope Eugenius III.,to encourage the 
study ‘of the Canon Law’—soon introduced at Paris, 
and bestowed on students of divinity. So that Bo- 
logna for law, and Paris for divinity, were looked on 
as the greatest seminaries in Europe.”—3 Milner’s 
Ch. Hist. 397-8. The catalogue of graduates, &c. 
in Cambridge University, Eng., begins 1259, between 
which year and 1787, are upwards of 20,000 names ; 
and the first degree of LL. D. was A. D. 1661—per 
Literas Regias. 


t 4 Reeve, H. E. L. 415. The cases in the year 
books were taken by the prothonotaries, or chief 
scribes in Court, at the expense of the crown, and 
published annually. 

t Though till the last age there was “no con- 
nexion between the Common Law and the Universi- 
ties,” Selden says the laws were taught as early as 
king Stephen's reign, in the monasteries, and in some 
more distinguished families and in academies. “ For- 
tescue and Lord Coke both allow, the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge were strangers to the 
study of our [Common] law.” 
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and they encouraged the idea of separate Jaw-schools or studies. The Com- 
mon Pleas were also by that charter located at Westminster, where the Ex- 
chequer always sat, and the king’s bench held most of its sessions ; where the 
great lawyers resided, and where, too, the law-libraries were the best in the 
realm; when all books were in manuscript, scarce and dear. The excellence 
of the English laws and customs, beautified by Bracton’s Treatise, appearing 
in 1262, excited admiration when its free principles and doctrines were contra- 
distinguished to the arbitrary system of the Canonists—all which circumstances 
and considerations led to the origin of the law-students’ Inns at Westminster, 
established within a half century after Magna Charta. At first, according to 
Lord Coke, “divers learned men in the laws opened schools in London, and 
taught such as resorted thither, the laws of the realm.” ‘The students in those 
schools were at length accommodated with “studies” or chambers,—and the 
houses where they first associated, took the name of “ Hostels,” and then “Inns 
of Court,” and of “Chancery”—two several orders of different grades—so 
named, because their innmates “ belonged to the king’s courts.” 

There were six of the upper order, or Inns of Court, and each one was a 
law-society, though unincorporated. ‘The first, traced to the reign of Edward I. 
was situated in that part of London called Holborn. When the order of Knights 
Templars was dissolved, A. D. 1324, their possessions came to the crown, of 
which one temple was rented to “divers professors of the law, from Thavei’s 
Inn at Holborn” divided into the Inner and Middle Temples,* and ultimately 
granted to the professors and students of the law in them. ‘The other four are 
Lincoln’s, Gray’s, and the two Serjeant’s Inns—the two latter being the most 
famous of the whole.t But all of them were large, beautiful buildings, accom- 
modated with numerous chambers, both elegant and convenient— with extensive 
law-libraries ;—with a chapel for public worship, and a victualling hall; and 
with a tasteful, enchanting garden. In term-time, the lawyers live in a col- 
legiate manner, having spacious apartments in which they can attend to their 

rofessional business without interruption. 

The Inns of Chancery, originally ten, now sevent or eight, established suc- 
cessively between A. D. 1327, and A. D. 1451, are those in which abide chiefly 
attorneys, solicitors, learners, apprentices, students and clerks; and any one of 
these institutions, though separate from the Inns of Court, is nevertheless an 
appendage to some one of them. Whenever, therefore, any scholar wishes to 
be admitted a law-student, he applies to an Inn of Court, and after being ques- 
tioned and received, he spends two or more years in pursuing his studies at an 
appendant Inn of Chancery, and then comes forward to the Inn where he was 
matriculated, and completes his professional studies. For a jong period after 
Magna Charta, the whole term of clerkship was nine years; after the art of 
printing, eqht years, and after the Reformation, five years—the present term. 
In Fortescue’s time, as he tells us,§ there were more than 2,000 young men at 
these Inns; and he adds that noblemen were in the habit, at that age, of placing 





* These are in Fleet street. 

t The Earl of Lincoln, well affected towards the 
study of the Common Law, leased a mansion to 
law-proficients, A. D 1310; and A. D. 1578, the 
Benchers purchased it in fee for £520: this is Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in Chancery lane..... Gray's Inn was 
originally the mansion of Lord Gray, who leased it 
to the Prior and monks of a monastery ; and they 
rented it to gentlemen of the law till the Reforma- 
tion, when it was granted to the law-society in fee 
farm. This is in Holborn... ... As early as 
A. D. 1442, the Serjeants held in Fleet street on 
rent, “Serjeant’s Inn :” and Scrope’s Inn in Holborn, 
next to Ely-house, demised A. D. 1420, being in. 
habited by Serjeants, is called also Serjeant'’s Inn. 
The Serjeants’ Inns are not properly Inns of Court, 
but rather mansions for the accommodation of those 
gentlemen, in the pursuit and business of their pro- 
fession. 

¢ Clement's Inn, occupied in the reign of Hen. IV., 
Clifford’s Inn, in the reign of Hen. V., and Lyon’s 
Inn, sign of the black Lyon, belong to the Inner 
Temple. New Inn, or Old George's Inn, belongs to 


the Middle Temple. Thavei’s Inn, occupied in the 
reign of Edw. UL, and Furnivals’ Inn, [Lords Fur- 
nival] 9 Hen. IV., belong to Lincoln’s Inn. Staple’s 
Inn, in the reign of Hen. V., and Barnard’s Inn, in 
the reign of Henry VI, belongs to Gray’s Inn. 
Thavei’s Inn, however, is said to have been lately 
taken down. 

N. B. The College or Society of Civilians have 
their splendid mansion on the south side of St. Paul's, 
called ** Doctors’ Commons,” from their collegiate 
manner of living. Here reside the judges of the 
Arches, Prerogative and Admiraliy Courts, and in 
their common hall, hold their courts under the juris- 
diction of the Civil Law, whose terms of sitting 
differ little from those at Westminster. Here the 
Doctors or practitioners, wearing black robes and 
soon, consult with their clients. View of G. B., 

18 

§ Fortescue de Laud, ec. 49, the least Inn of Court, 
had 200. In the reign of Hen. VI., A. D. 1422—61, 
there were ten Inns of Chancery, ‘each containing 
at least 100 students, and some a great many more.” 
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their sons there, to acquire a thorough knowledge of the Jaw—not for the pur- 
poses of professional practice, but to qualify them for public employments. 
Lord Coke, however, supposes there was in Elizabeth's reign, only about half 
that number at the Inns ; and there being still fewer when Blackstone compiled 
his Commentaries; many previous to his advice, given*® in 1758, had formed 
opinions, that an academical education ought always to precede a professional 
study of the Common Law. t 

The course of studies and the exercises prescribed to the apprentices, law- 
students or clerks, were varied to the exigency of different periods. In early 
times, the statutes and charters, elementary Jaw tracts, legal formulas of writs, 
pleadings, and records, and the year books, al] in Latin or French, and in manu- 
script; likewise transcriptions of judicial decisions, commanded the learner’s 
attention, and consumed his time. All the treatises on the law, published from 
time to time, and the volumes of the Reports, afforded most desirable helps, 
But besides reading tracts and books, there were at the respective halls, es- 
pecially in the Inns of Court, other exercises, such as essays, lectures, and 
moot-courts. The elders or seniors of each Inn or Society, appointed a Bencher, 
being a lawyer of at least fourteen years’ standing and experience, to lecture 
the students, who were finable if absent; he himself, while in the exercise of 
his trust and duty, being always called “ Reader.” ‘The moot-courts, conducted 
in the utmost order, were exercises of peculiar utility. In them, difficult ques- 
tions of Jaw, propounded beforehand, were argued by the students in presence 
of three Benchers, sitting like a judicial tribunal; who heard the discussion, 
and pronounced their opinion. Antecedent to the Reformation, these exercises 
were wholly carried on in Law-French, the legal language of argument. Hap- 
pily the art of printing, when invented, administered great relief to the labors 
of the law-student ; though the first law-books printed, did not appear till A. D. 
1481. ‘That year Littleton’s Tenures, and a new abridgment of the Statutes, 
were published in a French dress, being the first in type. ‘This was a new era 
to legal science, to learned men, and to the English language. Hitherto law- 
yers had drafted their writs, their special pleadings, and legal instruments, in 
Latin, argued to the Jury in English, and addressed the Court in French. The 
first law-book in English, was an Abridgement of the Statutes, printed A. D. 
1527, by John and William Restell, who printed other books in the same lJan- 
guage.{ At that early period, the type was gross, and for a great number of 
years, only “ Black-letler,” or old English text; the Roman alphabet at last 
being introduced by the Clergy, as used in the Church. In short, the pious 
Reformers, who had so much at heart the good of the common people, printed 
the Scriptures and other religious books in English; from which era all law- 
books were presently given to the public in the same language. 

But besides the instruction, learned and thorough, given to the students at 
the Inns, they attended to history, sacred and profane, to biography, oratory, 
music and other accomplishments. Special regard also was paid to their morals, 
manners, conversational language, and even theircostume. Vice was banished 
—pure and elevated sentiments inculcated, and studious habits required. A 
course of reading was prescribed, followed by examinations: and though dili- 
gence was enjoined, negligence was not otherwise punished than by the im- 
position of a fine, by expulsion, or by reprimand—a chastisement fully devel- 
oped, when a delinquent was not called to argue betore the Benchers. ‘The par- 
ticular seasons for their instruction, were the two grand vacations after Lent 
and Lammas, [March and August], when there occurred Moot-Courts before 
the Benchers, and the readings, or lectures by the Readers. A watchful over- 
sight of the student’s manners extended to their style of living, intended to be 
liberal yet frugal. In ancient times, £28 sterling would support any individual 
student at the Inns of Court, though he who had wealth was allowed to keep a 





* See Stat. 2 Geo. II., cap. 93. A. D. 1728, as to t Tittles. “ The grete abregement of the stat- 
the apprenticeship, admission and practice of attor- uyts of England, untyll the 22d year of Hen. VIIL” 
neys after “ A. D. 1730.” and “Regyster of the Wryttes orygynal and judy- 

t “Every other nation of Europe hath admitted cyall.” Such was the language and spelling of those 
the profession of their municipal laws into their times. 
universities.” 1 Sullivan's Lec. 
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servant. Their costume was of daily notice, insomuch that one was fined five 
groats for wearing his study-gown on a Sunday, in the streets of London; and 
in 1556, it was resolved by all the Inns of Court, that none other than knights 
and benchers, should “ wear in their doublets or hosen, any light colors except 
scarlet or crimson—neither any upper velvet cap, any scarf or wings in their 
gowns—white jerkins, buskins, velvet shoes, double cuffs on their shirts, nor 
feathers or rivbons in their caps;” and whoever offended, was fined 3s. 4d. 
for the first, and expelled for the second transgression.* 

These Inns of Court and Chancery had able, erudite jurists for instructors, 
and extensive libraries. Rich in legal and historic lore, they claim to have 
given preliminary education to some of the best scholars, most learned lawyers 
and distinguished statesmen in Europe. No institutions compared with them 
in any other country. ‘I'o them individually, has been conceded very justly, 
the rank of Colleges, forming, collectively, an University—of ancient origin, and 
of high celebrity. The studies were capacious, yet the students within the 
last century seldom begin farther back than with Plowden and Coke on Little- 
ton. The older authors are only read in the great works of Viner, Comyns, 
Bacon, Blackstone, Hawkins, and other modern writers. ‘To system and method, 
the two great lights of every science, there is paid all the attention which 
practical wisdom and experience can suggest; and to true scholarship are pre- 
sented sufficient motives to excel. 

The admission of a canonical law-scholar, or legal pretender to official at- 
torneyship, was before, and many years after the Conquest, a subject of no 
formality. The name of old, implied no definite, well settled powers. The 
attorney served another’s turn, as a special agent or more general representa- 
tive ; always, however, in the spirit of the Roman law-maxim, which assevered, 
that whatever you do by your authorized agent, is your own act. Among the 
Anglo-Saxons, every party-litigant was obliged to manage his cause in court 
for himself. In his absence, another was allowed to do no more than show why 
the party was not present: adopting the legal maxim prevalent in the court of 
the Roman Praetor, that “no one could act at Law, in another’s name.” At 
length the English judges so far relaxed the rule, as to allow a party to appear 
in proper person at Court, and then make his attorney. Monks and ecclesiastics 
were the “responsals,” or lawyers of these early times—men whose services, 
however, were not much needed ; since the wisdom of the County Court estab- 
lishment, brought justice almost to every man’s door; the attendant suitors were 
the judges, and the parties spoke for themselves. But as law-suits multiplied 


‘in the Courts or Chambers of the Conqueror’s 4Jula Regis, holden always at 


the royal palace, it was found to be both difficult and needless, for the parties 
to attend Court in person; therefore it became a practice of the crown, for a 
fee paid, to grant to any applicants letters patent under the great seal, in and 
by which a substitute was named and appointed, and the justices were com- 
manded to admit such in place of the principals.t But the justices afterwards so 
seldom required the exhibition of these letters, that the agency usually given, 
was only under the party’s own seal. Such course was confirmed by the 
statute of Merton, A. D. 1236, which provided “that every freeman who oweth 
suit to the country, into the court of his lord, may freely make his atlorney, to 
perform those suits for him.”§ This was only twenty years after Magna Charta 
—an age ever memorable in the English practice and profession of law. From 
the Conquest, Norman prelates were placed chiefly on the benches of justice; 
and though some provincial and legative canons had been recently made, for- 
bidding those in holy orders to engage in secular employments, it appears 
through the whole current reign of Henry III., “that many dignitaries of the 
church, such as bishops, abbots, deans, canonists and archdeacons,” were Jus- 
tices in the courts at Westminster and in the eyre. ‘“ Likewise the clergy con- 





* But no one expelled by one Inn would be re- t 1 Reeve, 170, where a form of the letters in 
ceived by another. If any one wore his beard long, Latin is entire; and these letters commenced in 
he was to be put out of the Commons. Court. Gilb. His. C. P. 32, 33. 


t Their income arises from fees on admittance of — § 1Coke’s 2 Inst. p. 99, Com. on Stat. 10th. This 
members, and on taking degrees, from fines,and from is the first statute in which “ attornatum” is ex- 
the profits of chambers.— Wynne. pressly named. 
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continued to practice in the secular courts * as they had done in previous years, 
so that it became a maxim, “ there is no clergyman who is not a cause-pleader.” 
Yet Bracton calls certain judges of his time, mere whitlings—men of small learn- 
ing, Who ‘ascended the seat of justice, before they had a knowledge of the 
laws.’¢ If, too, the state of practice was such as history t informs us, “ the laws 
themselves were become traps and snares, in which plain, honest men, who were 
unacquainted with logical quirks and subtilties, were caught.” 

To cure or check these evils, it was provided by another statute, A. D. 1275, 
“that if any sergeant, pleader or other, do any manner of deceit or collusion in 
the Kings court, or consent unto it in court, to beguile the court or the party, 
and thereof be attainted, he shall be imprisoned a year and a day, and from 
henceforth shal! not be heard to plead in that court for any man; and if he be 
no pleader, he shall be imprisoned in like manner, and may be further punished 
at the king’s pleasure.”§ ‘This served to purge the bar, to encourage fair prac- 
tice ; and to promote the studies at the Inns of Court and Chancery. By 
another statute, A. D. 1285, a party was authorized “to make a general attorney, 
with full power to plead for him in all suits, pending before the Justices in eyre 
during their circuits,” || which virtually extended to all courts. It was an age 
of legal reform and improvement. The Commons had been for several years 
separated from the Lords, and become a branch—in which were lawyers, edu- 
cated at the Inns, who took much interest and exhibited legal abilities in legis- 
lation. Vacancies on the benches of the Courts were filled by the appointment 
of common law jurists, rather than clerical dignitaries ; so that when the “ nisi- 
prius” law was revised, A. D. 1341, it was enacted, that if “no justices of either 
court come into the County to try the cases, the chief Baron of the exchequer, 
if he were a man of the law,” might try them; or in the absence of all such, the 
trials might be had before “the King’s serjeqnt sworn.” A practice had pre- 
vailed, more than fifty years, of swearing empowered attorneys to the faithful 
discharge of their trust; whereby they became a branch of the Courts.{ Still 
it was reported that many were quite deficient in a knowledge of the law; and, 
therefore, by statute, A. D. 1403, they were all to be examined by the Justices 
of the Courts, and if they were found to be of good fame and learned. in the law, 
they were sworn well and truly to serve in their vocation, and their names were 
registered or enrolled of record, while all others were rejected.** ‘The name 
and grade of Barrister, may be traced as far back, at least, as to this statute. 

By a much later statute of A. D. 1606, none are to be admitted attorneys in 
courts of record, except those “ brought up in [the Inns of ] said Courts”—* well 
practised and skilled, and of an honest disposition.” But in the next age, the 
Inns lost much of their fame, for by statute, since A. D. 1730, the law-student is 
obliged to be an articled clerk to some attorney, and to have studied with him 
five years; and then on his admission at the bar, he swears, that he will truly and 
honestly demean himself in the practise of an altorney, according to the best of his 
knowledge and ability. He is then enrolled,and every year he must notify the 
Court where admitted, of the place of his abode; and take a new certificate 
under a stamp-duty paid of £5, if he reside in the Inns of Court, or £3, if else- 
where a resident.}+ Should he afterwards go through the course at the Inns, he 
will be admitted a Barrister, if found to be qualified. ‘To check the increase of 
lawyers, long since become exceedingly numerous, £120 have been the excise or 
duty exacted by the crown, on any articled contract of clerkship, with a right 
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* “The coif ia agreed to be the invention of the were sworn ever after the Stat. of 1275.—Notes on 


clergy, to disguise their tonsure, when prohibited to 
practice in the temporal courts. Our bands, our 
habits and general tenor of our dress, proclaim the 
same origin.” 

t Bracton I, calls them “illos insipientes et minus 
doctos, &c. p. 151. 

6 Hen. His. G. B. 103. 

) Stat. West. i. c.29.—1 Coke 2d Inst. p. 213 and 
249-50. ‘It is not credible how suits at law, with 
attorneys, increased, after statutes have given way 
to appeal by attorney.’ 

|| St. West. 2, c. 10, Coke 2 Ins. 377. 

WT Coke’s 2 Ins. 214. 

** It would seem according to Lord Coke, they 


St. Westm. 1, c. 29. 

tt In the Ist and 2d of George [V., 1821--2, it was 
enacted that any one who “has taken the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or of the Law, at either of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge or Dublin, shall be 
entitled to clerkship of three years only, instead of 
five years,” and being examined as to his fitness and 
capacity by one of the Judges, at the end of his clerk- 
ship,‘ must be sworn at Westminster, and be enroll- 
ed, and have a testimonial on parchment signed by 
the examining judge, and given to the admitted attor- 
ney, as the evidence of enrolment. Since 1730, and 
perhaps always, students at law are termed “ Clerks,” 
and their professional teachers, ‘* Masters.” 
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when once sworn, to act in the County Court, and the Quarter Sessions, and to 
be admitted in each Court at Westminster, where he presumes to practice, with- 
out the exaction of any further duty. 

From the preceding view, it will appear manifest, that the Reformation was 
an era in the history of Law, as well as Religion. The papal influence, which 
had exercised superior control over the clergy, and even the universities, for five 
centuries, was at last extinguished. The doctrine of the Canon Law, upon the 
principles of which the spiritual courts had long since settled their practice, was 
in that court for the most part concluded, and the mutual prejudices of the Ca- 
nonists and Common Lawyers, were happily found, in the course of years, to have 
abated. It must be acknowledged, however, that when the warfare of the com- 
petitors, had in a manner ceased, the consequences were unfavorable to the 
study of law, at the Inns of Court and Chancery. They soon became lax in 
their discipline ; until, by degrees, “all sorts of regimen and academical super- 
intendance, either with regard to morals or studies, were found impracticable, 
and, therefore, entirely neglected.” Within the last two centuries, compara- 
tively few have resorted thither for the purposes of legal acquisition, except 
such as have in view distinguished professional practice, for fame as well as for 
a livelihood ; whereas those institutions had in previous ages been attended by 
young men of birth and wealth, who had in prospect very different spheres of 
public service. Numbers, too, according to the strong recommendations of 
learned men, have, in later years, obtained educations at one of the Universities,* 
antecedent to entering upon the study of the law; and then, for five years, till 
lately, pursued it as articled clerks with some distinguished practitioner. To 
prosecute, however, a preliminary systematic course, either amid the interruptions 
and turmoil of an attorney’s office, or at the Inns of Court, where all watchful- 
ness over the students’ industry and morals is unfashionable, has been attended 
with difficulties sufficient to awaken, at least, a learned public to the interest- 
ing subject. Thence the late efforts made to place the common and civil law on 
one and the same footing at the universities; it being now believed, that the 
one recently established at London, will be highly promotive of that great and 
niost desirable end. 

English lawyers are distinguished into several orders, known by different 
appellations.+ Altorney is the general name by which they are all collectively 
called, being so accredited in one of the earliest statutes after Magna Charta. 
In law, he answers to the procurator or proctor of the civilians and canonists. 
But he is termed Solicitor, when he manages suits inchancery. Apprentice,t an 
ancient name introduced by the Normans, was applied to learners in any art, 
and thence transferred to monks, who studied the law, to render themselves more 
capable of assisting others in law-suits. At length, by learning and skill, they 
became a distinguished order of men; called by Lord Coke, in his comments on 
a statute of A. D. 1275, “learned and grave apprentices of the law.”§ Attor- 
nies at that period, were those who acted in virtue of a power ;—apprentices 
were the regularly educated lawyers, advocates, or cause-pleaders. Such were 
some of the ecclesiastics, who long afterwards continued to retain their clerical 
name and character—clergymen as well as monks. 

At present, the three orders of Lawyers are the attorneys, barristers and ser- 
jeants. The first draft instruments, make writs, draw special pleadings, give 
legal advice, and prepare causes for trial—resident in all parts of the kingdom. || 
The other two, like the Roman Jurisconsults, are counsel, or advocates. 





* Wyane says in 1767, p. 161, “When there has been 
a learned education completed at one of the vniver- 
sities—which happily for this age is the prevailing 
mode—much less time and application will ripen the 
mind for the bar.” 

ft In France, they are notaries, procureurs, avocats. 

t “ They were termed Juris consulti, and were an- 
ciently designated Apprentices of the law (in Latin 
apprentici juris nobilwres.) ‘To qualify a student to 
be called to the bar, he must have been a member of 
one of the Inns of Court, viz. Inner Temple, Middle 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, or Gray's lon, for five years, 
unless he has taken the degree of M. A. or B. L. in 
either of the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or 





Dublin; in which case, three years will be sufficient, 
but in that period, he must keep 12 commons in the 
hall of the society to which he belongs.” 4 Peters- 
dorff’s Abridge’t. p. 161, A. D., 1826. Plowden, in 
his Commentaries, calls himself“ an Apprentice of 
the Common Law.” 

§ Coke, 2 Ins. In Latin “ Apprenticii juris no- 
biliores.” Fortescue. But Wynne says, an appren- 
tice was ‘‘a mere student,” and no more. 

|| Of an attorney, when called tothe bar, the Court 
of King’s Bench, in A. 1. 1704, said, “thongh he is 
now a counsel, [i. e. barrister or serjeant,] yet, per- 
haps, that will not disparage him from being an attor- 
ney. 
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Barrister, a name which when introduced, superseded that of Apprentice, 
is supposed to be a ccmpound derivative, from bar and register,—inceptively 
coming into use, as early as the statute of A. D. 1403; whereby every practising 
attorney, as previously stated, was then examined, and if found qualified, was 
sworn and registered or enrolled. But he was not ipso facto a Barrister, on tak- 
ing the attorney’s oath, nor till the end of five * years afterwards ; having within 
that time, perfomed certain prescribed exercises, in one of the Inns of Court, 
as before mentioned. These consisted of twelve grand moots, performed to the 
acceptance of the society, in the time of the grand readings or lectures, and 
twenty-four petty moots, during the term-times, before the readers of the 
respective Inns. ‘These moots are terms, in those Inns, wherein cases are 
argued by the candidates, intended as exercises, the better to qualify them for 
practice in the Courts, and to argue more ably their clients’ causes. The 
benchers, previously mentioned, cause to be appointed and notified seasonably the 
moot-men, being students or sworn attorneys, not having commenced practice, ¢ 
who are to argue the cases on either side. When an apprentice, clerk, student, 
and even such sworn attorney as may not have entered upon practice, had fin- 
ished the prerequisite course of exercises, at an Inn of Court, to the approbation 
of its associates, he is at their instance “ called to the bar,” as it is termed, that 
is, he is admitted by a court of pleas, and of record, to the grade of Barrister, or an 
advocate at the bar of such high tribunal. Utter barristers were pleaders with- 
out the bar, to distinguish them from benchers, or those that have been readers, 
admitted some times to plead within the bar, among the King’s counsel. After 
all,as Wynne says, “utter barristers, and barristers simply so called, are in 
reality the same. Some are created, or “called” ex gratia barristers, who are 
released from the “ mootings.” A custom now prevails, of granting letters 
patent and of precedence to such barristers as the crown thinks proper to honor 
with that distinction; and thus they become entitled to the rank and pre-audience 
assigned to them in their respective patents, usually next after his Majesty’s 
counsel; as the attorney and solicitor general. ‘The degree of barrister, is 
esteemed equivalent to that of baccalaureate in Divinity, or in the Civil Law. t 
Sergeant, a term of office from the French tongue, is of the highest order 
among English lawyers, always subservient to the King and the call of the Courts, 
having common law jurisdiction; and none other than they are allowed to be 
advocates in the Common Pleas. They may plead, however, in any other 
Courts, the judges of which call them “ brothers,” and hear them with great 
respect. Sergeants at Law, are § made by the King’s writ or patent, directed 
unto such as are thereby called, commanding them to take upon themselves that 
degree on or before a day appointed; by which writ, or patent of creation, it 
appears, that the grade of Sergeant at Law is a state and dignity of distinguish- 
ed honor. Anciently, there was much ceremony used in conterring this degree ; 
attended, too, with considerable expense. For according to Lord Coke, in 
his remarks upon a statute of A. D. 1275, the first one in which Sergeant is 
named, he mentions “six grave and famous Apprentices,” who being called 
A. D. 1418, to take that state and degree, severally declined, partly on account 
of the expense ; || and even now, the Sergeants, when so advanced, make pre- 
sents to the judges, such as gold rings and gems,{/ to a considerable value. 
At one time after the Reformation, there was only one in the realm; nor is the 
number at present very great. In fact, before any one was originally offered the 
titled patent, he must previously have been a barrister sixteen years.** Lat- 
terly, no precise time seems to be set ;—worthy and aged as he may be, he 





* Eight, by the ancient orders. Fleta states the 
orders of practitioners thus, scriventes, narratores, 
attornati,et apprentici. Lib.2,c.37. The two first 
were called in French, Countors. 

t But in the reign of Hen. VIII., many a good 
wit, through necessity, was compelled to forsake 
study before he had acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the law, and “to fal) to practising and become a 
typlen in the law.”— Coke. 

t A barrister, stricken off the roll at his own re- 
quest or otherwise, cannot be readmitted as attorney, 
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till “disbarred” by the Society or Inn of Court, of 
which he isa member. 1 Doug. 114. 

§ Sometimes called “ Sergeant counter,” because 
of their consummate skill in drawing a count, or nar- 
rating the declaration and other pleadings.” 

j| 4 Reeve, 121. Expense seldom less than £260— 
1-6th in rings. 

| 1 Dyer Rep. 72. Where is a patent, A. D. 1552, 
and several mottos on the rings given; one is this, 
Plebs sine lege, ruit. 

** Fortescue, c. 50, i.e. 16 years, “* probably from 
his first entrance at an Inn of Chancery.” 
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will not be called, till his law-learning, abilities aud merits, have highly dis- 
tinguished him in the estimation of the crown. Every one is sworn ;* in this, 
differing from the barristers, whose oath as attorneys is deemed sufficient. 
Into this honorable order of Sergeants, equal in rank to doctors in theology or in 
the civil law, the judges of the courts at Westminster are always admitted, before 
they are promoted tothe bench. The era when Sergeants at Law first received 
the honor of knighthood, + was A. D. 1535, in the reign of Henry the eighth. 
All Sergeants and Barristers appear before the Courts in a costume consisting 
of wigs and gowns, of which, however, they always divest themselves, on leav- 
ing the hall of justice. 

The professional practice and distinguishing characters of English lawyers, 
have in the course of ten centuries, undergone, as might be expected, a variety 
of changes. Originally, when the people were altogether unlettered, laws few, 
law-suits rare, and the judicial courts, as in the Anglo-Saxon times, holden in 
the hundreds of every county ; the pleadings were verbal, and the addresses to 
the juries who were the suitors, procured from the parties interested, or from 
their more fluent and self-confident friends. ‘These acted on the occasion the 
part of the Roman patrons towards their clients. Amid the baleful wars of the 
Heptarchy, Christianity, by her most excellent doctrines and repeated conver- 
sions, greatly improved the principles and manners of the people; and conse- 
quently gave to. their spiritual teachers, a wide place, both in their confidence and 
in the public counsels. Their influence became at last unlimited; for being the 
only educated portion of the community, their learning, mixed with their piety, 
rendered them superstitiously venerated. These spiritual instructors were 
termed Clerks, because they could write and read as well as teach :—Ecclesias« 
tics, because they were the heads of the church, set apart like the Levites, for 
the more immediate service of God, and the people; and collectively denomi- 
nated the Clergy. In this body appeared two classes, the one being sacerdo- 
tal,—local,—* secular,” in holy orders entitled to tythes ;—the other “ regular,” 
—monastic,— missionary, belonging to some religious house. All these acted 
both as religious ministers and practising lawyers, when and where duty or inter- 
est seemed to invite their services; so that the two professions originated in the 
same pursuits, and among the Anglo-Saxons embraced the same persons—all 
having the character of being “ holy” men—lovers of the flock, no doubt, rather 
than the fleece. 

The Conquest gave inceptive and principal rise to the profession of law; all 
previous traces of it, as such, being faint and few. Immediately on that event, 
Norman clergymen were appointed judges of the courts, and the languages 
used were either Latin or French. For this reason, it became the busi- 
ness of the ecclesiastic orders to give counsel, draft instruments, institute and 
manage law-suits, and advocate causes.{ ‘T’o favor and aid the clergy still 
more, whom the Conqueror revered ; and to neutralize the influence of his new 
subjects, whom he disliked, he took the bishops from seats in the tourns and 
county courts, and established separate courts for them and their own spiritual 
causes. The Roman Pontiff never misimproved an opportunity to exalt the 
ecclesiastics, both secular and regular; and thus elevated by pope and prince, 
many of the clergy, within a single century after the conquest, had lost their 
character for picty, and became noted for their pride, wealth, and criminal mis- 
demeanors ; for History tells us, that during the first ten years of the second 
Henry’s reign, there were committed by them at least “one hundred murders, 
besides many thefts, robberies, ravishments and other crimes :”—offences which 





* Coke 2 Ins. 213. See the oath. that is hereditary. Some of the Judges are knights 
t There were six orders of knighthood,—viz., that of the Bath. ” 


of the Garter, instituted in 1350, having 33;—of the 
Thistle, 1703, having 12Q—of the Bath, 1399, having 
45; and of St. Patrick, 1703, having 14 companions— 
of Knights Barristers there are 566; and Knights 
Bachelors, 90 ; all distinguished by title * Sir,”’—the 
last being the one if any given to lawyers. Most 
of the Judges are knighted—some are bannerets, 
[Baronets] a degree next below a baron, and above 
all knights—being the only order of knighthood 


t Ina great cause during the Conqueror's reign, 
one Agelric, bishop of Chichester, “ was brought 
in a chariot to instruct them in the laws of the king- 
dom.” Also in the next reign, Alfrick, rector of 
Sutton, and several monks of Abingdon, were so 
famous for their knowledge of the law,that they 
were universally consulted, and their opinions sub- 
mitted te as law. 
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were only triable under the canon law, in spiritual courts, where it was not in 
reason to be supposed that grave, legal clergymen, could commit such heinous 
violations of law. Fully aware of these facts, the nobility and laity naturally 
fell into a coalescence against them and their sinister course ; and between the 
opposing parties there arose, about the time of Magna Charta, another class of 
men, wholly disconnected from the hierarchy, who espoused the principles and 
practice of the Common Law, originated the law Inns mentioned, and by de- 
grees gave system and celebrity to a strictly legal profession. So much were 
these purposes fraught with practical wisdom; and so much did this and other 
parts of the judicial polity receive parliamentary countenance under Edward L., 
from and after A. D. 1272, that he has obtained with posterity the distinguished 
title of the English Justinian.* In the reign of his grandson Edward IIL, of 
fifty years, “the law was improved to its greatest height, and the judges and 
pleaders were very learned.” So also the hundred years antecedent to the 
Reformation, “ were times that abounded with learning and excellent men; and 
of attorneys there were multitudes, practising in the great courts at Westmin- 
ster, thoroughly indoctrinated and erudite in the laws of the kingdom. 

In England, every person may appear and be assisted by attorney and counsel 
in all cases except when he is charged with a capital crime; then he must, 
without aid, make his defence as well as plead to the accusation in person; the 
court being officially the watchful guardians of his rights. In imitation of a 
Roman usage, the English law will not condescend to allow so depraved a 
culprit even counsel at the bar—though at a time when he most needs it. But 
when once an attorney appears in a case, he must proceed, he cannot withdraw 
though his client fails to pay him fees or charges; nor can a party change his 
attorney without leave of Court. All sworn attorneys are officers of Court— 
amenable in a summary way by reprimand, attachment, and even by being 
stricken from the roll for mal-practice, in violating any such rules of common 
honesty as withholding money collected, or exacting fees for services never 
performed. So it is his right to be sued only in the court where he practices; 
being one of its officers, he cannot be absent; and has the privilege to be 
either an attorney at large, or only in particular courts. A solicitor may prac- 
tice in the Equity side of the Exchequer, though not formally admitted there. 
An attorney who discloses the secrets of his client’s cause to his injury, is 
answerable in an action for damages. At the same time, to encourage a liberal 
freedom of speech, and to make due allowance for the warmth and slips of un- 
guarded expressions, in the argument of causes, a serjeant or barrister is not 
answerable for any matter spoken by him relative to his cause, if suggested in 
his client’s instructions, although it should reflect upon the reputation of another, 
and prove absolutely groundless. However, if he utters an untruth of his own 
invention, or even upon instructions, impertinent to the cause, he is justly liable 
to an action by the party injured. 

The attorney usually makes and endorses the writ, signs the pleadings, pro- 
cures needed copies, and engages the serjeant or barrister to manage and plead 
the case. But before he can be allowed his charges and costs, he must pro- 
duce to his client a bill or ticket of them, vouched by certificates signed by 
any one to whom he has paid monies; and if an unlawful bill be paid, and he 
refuses to refund the excess, he is liable to be attached for contempt. Costs are 
taxed according to usage; and a fee is a personal emolument—an honorarum, 
or present to counsel, like that given to the Roman advocates, not collectable 
by law.+ For several ages, the number of the profession has been great, and 
the practice lucrative; “there being reckoned in England, A. D. 1758, forty 
thousand men, that lived by the profession of law;”} “many of them getting 
hundreds of pounds, and some, thousands, yearly.” Ancient and modern at- 
tempts have been made to prevent a needless multiplication of them. As carly 
as A. D. 1292, the king directed his Justices to appoint from every county 





* Hale’s His. Com. L. 151-2, and 172-9. pected all their fees should be paid at the time when 

t Neither a barrister nor a serjeant can maintain their briefs aredelivers 1.” 4 Petersdorf, p. 162 
an action for his fees—they area present tobe paid t Present State of G. Britain, 116—probably in- 
beforehand: “ and it is for the purpose of promoting cluding judges, clerks, sheriffs, as well as lawyers. 
the honor and integrity of the bar, that it is ex- 
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attorneys and apprentices, who should follow the court, and allow them to 
transact the business therein, and none others. He and the privy council sup- 
posed “seven score” would be at that period a number large enough ; though 
there was no restriction.* As law-learning, talents and eloquence command 
extensive practice, many serjeants and barristers regularly travel with the Court 
in their semi-annual circuits, and receive for advocating causes, large emolu- 
ments. In term-time, being resident at Westminster, they pass their hours in 
their respective Inns, and counsel with their clients. 

In general, the profession of law in England, is highly learned and honorable. 
Among themselves there is a seniority of rank, regarded especially at the bar, 
and conceded even by the Courts; for they allow them according to grade, a 
pre-audience in motions and trials—in all instances the king’s serjeants and 
counsel taking precedence.+ The serjeants of the most renown have had con- 
ferred upon them some order of knighthood; from them the judges in the 
Courts at Westminster are chiefly appointed ; and both serjeants and barristers 
are frequently returned members of Parliament; and some one of them is 
almost always speaker of the House. They are often called to the king’s privy 
council ; and about twenty have been admitted to the peerage,{—the summit 
of individual emulation in England. The gentleman of the law have been, for 
many centuries, an order of high-minded men; among whom not a few have 
proved themselves eloquent orators, and learned jurists; the ablest statesmen 
and best legislators. At no time have they been forward either to fill the ranks 
of persecution, or take the sword of revolutionary changes. Arms may be the 
only means by which a way can be cut through opposing wrongs to the temple 
of political rights; but it is not in times of war we expect learning and law 
will acquire their laurels, or brighten their escutcheons. The English lawyers 
are not foes to the clergy, though not perhaps coadjutors so warmly devoted to 
their interests, as if their original disunion had occurred under more favorable 
circumstances. In fact, their religion is rather stoical than enthusiastic ; though 
numbers have been eminent for philanthropy and piety—numbers whose biog- 
raphy would adorn any age or any nation. 


[To be continued.] 





[For the American Quarterly Register. ] 
ON THE STUDY OF THE ORIGINAL SCRIPTURES. 


TueEovocy is the science which treats of God. It is in the Bible that this sci- 
ence is contained. All its great principles are there stated and unfolded,—* the 
Law” which “ was given by Moses,” and the “ Grace and Truth” which “came 
by Jesus Christ ;” the government of God, and the moral relations of man ; the 
Divine Being—his attributes, purposes and works—and the nature, character, 
duty and destiny of man. The study of Theology is therefore, properly, the 
study of the Bible. 

The arrangement and exposition of Divine truth in human systems, are in- 
deed valuable as an aid, in investigating the sacred Scriptures. But they are 
not to be a substitute for the science of Theology, as the pen of inspiration has 
arranged and illustrated it, from those facts that lay before the all-seeing eye of 
God. Other sciences are dependent on the classifications which man has made : 
theological science, on its classifications by the finger of God. 

The study of the Scriptures has, among some, been devoted to a department 
in biblical literature, commonly called “ lower criticism,”—a department for the 
correction of the sacred text. Origen, in the second century, led the way into 





* In Lord Coke’s time, attorneys had increased vocates of the civil law: 1], barristers. 3 Bl. Com. 
“to the great blemish,” &c. 2 Coke Inst. 249. 28. But the king’s serjeant cannot plead against 


t 1, The king’s premier serjeant by patent; 2, the 
oldest among the king's serjeants; 3, the king’s ad- 
vocate; 4, attorney; 5, solicitor generals; 6, his 
serjeants ; 7, Queen’s attorney and solicitor general ; 
6, serjeants at law; 9, Recorder of London; 10, ad- 


the crown. 

t Among them are Bacon, Coventry, Finch, Hyde , 
Cooper, North, Jeffreys, Somers, Cowper, Harcourt, 
Parker, King, Raymond, Talbot, York, Howard, &c. 
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this field. ‘To restore the genuine text of the Septuagint, he instituted a com- 
parison between the original Hebrew, and its different Greek versions. ‘Twenty 
eight years were consumed on this work, and many countries visited. At last, 
having located himself at Cesarea, he produced, by the aid of seven regular 
scribes, and other occasional amanuenses, the Hexapla. It came forth in fifty 
rolls or volumes, divided into six parallel columns—the first, occupied by the 
Hebrew ; the 2nd by its representative sounds in Greek ; the 3rd_ by Aquila’s 
version ; the fourth by the version of Symmachus; (both of which were made 
in Greek, in the second century ;) the fifth by the Septuagint; (made about two 
hundred years before the Christian era ;) the 6th, by ‘Theodosius’s version, made 
about the same time with Symmachus’s and Aquila’s. Origen left his great work 
at Tyre. Fifty years after his death, it was found by Eusebius in an obscure 
corner, and was deposited by him in the library of Cesarea, where it was pro- 
bably consumed when this city was burnt up by the Arabs. As the Hexapla 
was too huge to be copied entire, and only fragments of it exist,—a literary cu- 
riosity,—Origen, for half his life time, was only collecting fuel for the fire. 
And worse than this. It wasa part of his plan to supply omissions in the Sep- 
tuagint, from the other versions. ‘These he designated by critical marks and 
signs. But future transcribers of the Septuagint, while they retained Origen’s 
additions, left out his marks and signs, and finally bad became worse, and “ con- 
fusion worse confounded.” 

The efforts of collaters of manuscripts, and emendators of the text, in more 
recent times, have, with one or two exceptions, been no more useful than Ori- 
gen’s. And were the numerous works in the department of lower criticism, 
cast into some unfrequented niche, as was the Hexapla, before its author had 
been dead twice as many years as it took him to compose it; or if taken out, 
were to find a place for suffering in a general conflagration by some Ishmaelite, 
the loss would not be worth revenge, nor call for loud Jamentation. An exam- 
ple of the service they have rendered, may be seen in the Commentary of that 
accomplished scholar, Bishop Lowth, on Isaiah; where the spirit of emenda- 
tion has led him to mutilate and corrupt the writings of a prophet, whose beauty 
and sublimity he has in many instances so strikingly pointed out, and whose 
difficult passages, when he was absolutely confined to the text before him, his 
genius was adequate to comprehend and unfold. Says Eichhorn, a German 
critic of the highest note, “'The better any one understands the Hebrew text, 
the less need of emendations will he feel, and the less probable will they ap- 
pear.” And says Professor Norton, “of improvements of the text of the New 
Testament, all of any importance might have been made at a much less cost. 
Their chief and great value consists in establishing the fact, that the text of the 
New Testament has been transmitted to us with remarkable integrity ; that far 
the greater part of the variations among different copies, are of no authority or 
no importance ; and that it is a matter scarcely worth consideration, as regards 
the study of our religion and its history, whether, after making a very few cor- 
rections, we take the received text formed as it was, or the very best which the 
most laborious and judicious criticism might produce.”* We seem to have 
reached, therefore, at least now, the Ultima Thule of the discoveries in lower 
criticism. 'To make further efforts of the kind, is to sail round America by a 
North-west passage, where the greatest achievement is to get wedged in ice. 
It is a quaint remark in John Selden’s Table 'Talk—* When you meet with se- 
veral readings of the text, do as if you were going over a bridge ; be sure you 
hold fast the rail, and then you may dance here and there as you please ; be 
sure you keep to what is settled, and then you may flourish upon your various 
lections.” So correct, indeed, is the received text of the New Testament, that 
not unfrequently, afier being led about by preferences for various readings, one 
comes back and settles down upon it; just as in writing, one often changes his 
phraseology, but afterwards recurs to the very first structure of the sentence. 
And every candid scholar will now willingly take the received original text as 
decisive in respect to every doctrine, which he honestly thinks it teaches. 





* Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. 1, p. 40. 
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Leaving the correction of the sacred text, we come to the higher department 
of the interpretation of the text, to the study of the original Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures. ‘This has been cultivated, more or less, in every age of the Chris- 
tian Church, Even at the very first, there was provision made for it, in the 
Constitution of the Church. And he gave some prophets.” ‘They were an 
order of men for the interpretation of God’s word, when circumstances forbade 
the pursuit of biblical literature by the pastors. Nothing seems to have been 
taken away out of the first organization of the Church, but the miraculous and 
inspired power of her teachers. For whatever has been taken away, a substi- 
tute has been provided. ‘he gift of apostles and inspiration ; of prophets, and 
tongues, is no more. ‘I’o them pastors have succeeded, and the helps for under- 
standing the inspired teachings, which were once afforded in the office of the 
prophets, now exist in the various aids in the department of biblical literature. 

In the age immediately following the apostolic, men eminent for piety and 
learning, Whose names are imperishably engraven on the records of the Church, 
wrote much in the form of Commentary. Even in the dark ages, the light of 
biblical knowledge did not go out. Betore the close of the fifteenth century, 
the Bible had been translated into the vernacular languages of most of the na- 
tions of Europe, and many copies of the Greek New ‘Testament were transcrib- 
ed. From the Mth to the Mth century, both Hebrew and Greek began to be 
studied more, and, with their revival, shone forth the day-spring of the Refor- 
mation. Within the last three centuries, and especially within the last thirty 
years, the study of the original scriptures has become more prevalent, has better 
aids, is attended with more satisfactory results, and promises to yield a still richer 
harvest of good. ‘The Church can no more dispense, now, with the cultivation 
of this gift by her pastors, than she could in primitive times with the gift of her 
prophets, Pastors now, must learn by study what was before given by mirac- 
ulous endowment. 

It has been inconsiderately thought, that as the Bible makes known the way 
of life so plainly that the wayfaring man, however simple, need not err therein, 
it cannot require so much foreign study to understand it, nor depend so much 
on human helps as the study of the Scriptures in their original tongues makes 
necessary. How can the sun need the light of the moon and stars? Doubtless, 
a wide field of critical and meditative inquiry is opened in our mere English 
version. There is much neglect of that cabinet of treasures, tfie English Bible. 
Its devout and earnest study will reveal to every one all that can gratify a true 
literary taste, and bring the mind into the midst of scenes of sublimity and 
beauty, Which shall impart to it their own nature and hue. But who has not 
experienced the difficulty, nay, the impossibility, of perceiving the meaning of 
many parts of the English Bible, by the sole light that beams from the sacred 
page? And these very obscure parts contain often in the original, the richest 
specimens of noble thought and expression. ‘Take, for example, the third verse 
of the 110th Psalm—* Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power, in 
the beauties of holiness; from the womb of the morning, thou hast the dew of 
thy youth.” He who reads it in the original, finds this obscurity at once dis- 
appear, and the beautiful image stands out in a rich clear light—viz: in the day 
when Messiah shall go forth to his victories, his army shall present themselves, 
arrayed in splendid, consecrated attire. Numerous as drops of morning dew, 
stand his youthful bands. King and Priest, like Melchisedec, reigning on a 
throne which should be perpetual, he should go forth from conquering to con- 
quer, neither faint nor weary, but drink of the brook by the way, and gather 
fresh vigor, until all his enemies should become his footstool. And this image 
will have its fulfilment in the spiritual sense, when all nations shall become obe- 
dient to the gospel. 

A child can indeed, understand much of the Bible, so plainly is it written. 
But surely the child has not that knowledge of it which he will have when a 
man. Nor of two Christians, their talents, their piety, and their devotion to the 
Bible being equal, has the uneducated one so comprehensive and clear a per- 
ception of sacred truth as the educated. Shall we then make the child’s men- 
tal capacity, or the undisciplined Christian’s, the measure of the quantity of 
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light needed? But one might do this, as well as say that the Scriptures are so 
plain, that he does not want more aid in understanding them. 

For what, too, is the ministry needed ? Are not the Se riptures alone able to 
make men wise unto salvation? You answer, and you answer rightly, that 
they are not so sufficient, as to dispense with the preaching of the gospel. Nei- 
ther are they so plain, as to dispe nse with sacred literature. 

The study of the original § Scriptures, with the aids of biblical literature, will 
enable us to enter more into the spirit of the Bible. Let me read Demosthenes 
in his English dress, while I am unacquainted with the condition and character 
of the people, and have no light but what emanates from the page of the trans- 
lation as it lies before me, I shall feel, somewhat, the force and fire of his elo- 
quence. But when I can read him in the original, with all the various aids of 
Greek literature, and with a knowledge of the life and times of the orator; when 
I read again and again, even to the seventh time, I fecl myself carried along ir- 
resistibly by the current of his eloquence, and hurried with violence almost, to 
withstand the tyrant, and uphold the falling liberties of the people. In like 
manner, even a common reader of the English Bible, will feel much of its Di- 
vine power. Frequent and thoughtful perusals will cause new views to break 
in upon him as he proceeds. But when I read Isaiah in the self-same language 
he spoke, I have brighter visions of the future state of the Church, and behold 
the chosen Messiah entering through sufferings into his glory. My feelings 
rush along, as led by that master of afte ctions, the apostle Paul, and I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord. 
I catch a glimpse of the heavenly city, as described by the beloved disciple in 
bis exile on Patmos, and hear the declaration more distine tly—* He that over- 
cometh, shall inherit all things.” I hear Christ speaking, in his last conversa- 
tiot—“Abide in me,and I in you; these things have I spoken to you that my 


joy might remain in you, and that your joy might be full.” And his prayer dis- 


tills like the dew on my soul—* Father, keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast given me.’ 

The imagination is able, by the aids of biblical literature, to form a better 
idea of the circumstances under which inspired men wrote, and thus we gain 
more commanding views of truth. If I ascend some eminence, in order to 
survey the surrounding region, and remain there long enough to take into my 
delighted vision the varied prospect of forest, field, river, village, and distant 
hills, how deep and permanent are the impressions that are made. I feel an 
enthusiasm, in my recollections of the place, beyond what can be felt by any 
one who may have travelled all through the same region, but never ascended 
that eminence. It is on such a point of elevation that the student of biblical 
literature stands, and beholds the beauty and magnitude of the new creation, 
Nor will he lose the impression. He is conducted thithe ‘'r, not by the evil spirit, 
to behold the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, which he may ob- 
tain at the price e of ambition and sin, but by that good Spirit, whose it is to take 
the things of Christ and show them to his disciples, that they may comprehend 
the le ngth and breadth, and height and depth of the spiritual kingdom of the 
Son of ‘God, and behold all bathed in the light of love. 

It is said by those who have visited Niagara, that there is one spot, Table 
Rock, where the Falls are viewed to the best advantage. Every step presents 
some new view, until that stupendous scene of God’s power bursts in full view 
on the eye. In like manner, the student of biblical literature is led along step 
by step, until he sees truth in its widest relations, and in its sublimest point of 
view. 

Every religious teacher needs, for himself, firm confidence in the truth. Our 
minds are more or less under the influence of sinful hearts. Even men of such 
eminent Christian attainments as Richard Baxter, have not been free from har- 
rassing doubts of Christianity. Whatever shall contribute to fortify us against 
doubt and sin, should be gladly embraced. Now the study of the Bible in the 
original languages, by the commanding views it gives us of truth, and by ena- 
bling us to enter more into the spirit of it, is eminently the aid we want. We 
feel a greater reverence and love for the Scriptures as God’s word. The very 
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attention one is obliged to give them, brings their Divine glory more fully before 
the mind. Truth is kept so under the eye, that it has time to exert its influence 
as truth. We remain long enough before the fire, to get the chill of the world 
off. We know the truth, are free from doubt of it, and are sanctified through 
it. 

It is another advantage of sacred literature by no means small, that making 
the Bible the principal book of study, it preserves from that habit of miscellan- 
eous reading which only diminishes one’s power as a preacher. Other books 
besides the Bible, and those which lie in the province of sacred literature, are 
indeed to be read. ‘The literature of the day is not to be unheeded. But there 
is danger of giving one’s self up to it, and the time not occupied in direct pulpit 
preparations, is too generally spent among books that serve only as a literary 
relaxation. Where the truth of God, as revealed in his holy word, is the mark 
for the prize; where the mind has its enthusiasm fixed on that study ; there is 
an object to which it is continually pressing forward, every day brings new ac- 
cessions, furnishes some new view of truth, strengthens the intellectual life, 
nourishes the spiritual. Onthe other hand, by a promiscuous reading of books, 
who has not felt himself unfed, and sometimes in a state of mind quite akin to 
dyspepsia of body ? 

By a study of the original Scriptures, their clear, direct manner of exhibiting 
truth is appreciated, imitated, and attained. Voltaire is said to have had always 
before him a volume of Massillon, to preserve the purity of his style. No book 
can exert a happier influence in this respect than the Bible. The day, perhaps, 
for what Fisher Ames once called “ Johnsonian affectation,” has gone by. But 
all affectation has not yet passed away, and new perversities are constantly 
making their appearance. There are authors at the present day, such as Car- 
lyle, read and admired by almost every preacher; authors, whose style is vi- 
cious, and must exert an influence for evil on the style of those who read them. 
Before one is aware, he catches and reflects the hues of the object of his frequent 
contemplation. A minister, Carlyle-struck, is as good as moon-struck. The 
daily study of the Bible, will counteract this tendency. Its beautiful simplicity 
and pure sublimity ; its figures, not far fetched but drawn from familiar objects, 
so often like Burns’s comparison of worldly pleasure, 

“ 'T’o snow that falls upon the river, 
A moment white, then gone forever ;” 


its pathos, point and power ; all these will not make their appeal in vain to the 
taste and heart. Nor will he who drinks oft of this old wine, straightway de- 
sire the new. He will not take the dress of the last modern great man on the 
stage of literature, and come forth arrayed in it, to the hiding of his own vis- 
age and the fair face of truth too. He will neither mince his gait, nor strut. 
The celebrated Robert Hall well describes the effects on his own mind of imi- 
tating Johnson. Said he, “1 aped Johnson, and I preached Johnson; and I 
am afraid with littke more of evangelical sentiment than is to be found in his 
Essays ; but it was youthful folly, and it was very great folly. I might as well 
have attempted to dance a hornpipe in the dress of Gog and Magog. My puny 
thoughts could not sustain the load of the words in which I tried to clothe 
them.” 

Now it is the office of a minister both to study out and communicate the 
truth. He is to present to others the views he himself takes. If he has held 
living communion with ‘Truth, has consulted faithfully God’s holy oracles, has 
attained to enlarged and elevated views by aid of all the helps within his reach, 
then a free, earnest, unaffected utterance of the truth will bring the same lofty 
views distinctly before his people. They will see as he sees, and feel as he 
feels. He will be to the Church, what a true statesman is to his countrymen. 
He will inspire the Church with attachment to the Bible as their glorious Con- 
stitution, he will defend and promote the true interests of the Church, he will 
animate believers to noble spiritual enterprizes, he will be eloquent in the truest 
sense, being mighty in the Scriptures. 

It is not to be denied that many ministers have been eminently successful 
without the knowledge of Hebrew. So, too, many have been eminently suc- 
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cessful who never enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education. The names 
of Augustine among the former, and Fuller among the latter, will be always held 
in honor in the Church. But Augustine frankly acknowledges that his ignorance 
of the Hebrew was a great disadvantage to him, and he exhorted those who 
were studying the Scriptures, to neglect no opportunity of learning Hebrew. 
He had even been unacquainted with Greek literature in the first part of his 
ministry, but perceiving its necessity to a thorough knowledge of the New Tes- 
tament and to a true theology, he commenced the study of it somewhat late in 
life. ‘To the honor of many be it spoken, who have not enjoyed the opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with Sacred Literature, they are now earnest pa- 
trons of this knowledge. They are the guardians of institutions where this 
knowledge may be obtained. They welcome the increase of facilities for the 
acquisition of the original languages of the Bible. They rejoice that Sacred 
Literature is now no longer over the sea, that one should ask, Who will go and 
bring itto us? And the increase of benevolent effort and biblical knowledge, 
during the last twenty-five years, has sufficiently satisfied them that the minis- 
try can do more with Sacred Literature than without it. 

It is not to be denied, also, that some with biblical literature, might possibly 
have been better without it. The worst shape in which biblical science bas ap- 
peared, is where it has confined itself so closely to the letter, as not to penetrate 
to the spirit beneath—where a cold, dead, abstract, rationalizing, process of exe- 
gesis has prevailed. This is an extreme to the worst form of spiritualizing, and 
rather the worse of the two; for the latter, which has prevailed most where the 
science of interpretation has not been cultivated, is often accompanied with 
much true discernment of spiritual things, and understanding of hidden wis- 
dom. But between these two extremes there is a middle path, and many have 
found it. It belongs to us to make the tree good, and the fruit will be good ; 
to have correct principles of interpretation, and the results will be salutary. 

“ The darkest ties the Church has seen, have been when her pastors had 
ceased to cultivate the languages of the Bible. Let her not again, like Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, drop this Roll out of her bosom, and again find, to her sad experience, 
that she cannot go forward without it. Let pastors be exhorted, in the words 
of Melancthon to his pupils;—‘*I pray and beseech you to deem that the gift 
of tongues was Divinely excited in the Church, and that it is God’s will that we 
defend that gift by our diligence.—Especially this gift of the Hebrew tongue, 
which God has stirred up in the Church, and wishes to be preserved by the 
studies of the learned, we exhort you to cherish, and take on you the propaga- 
tion of the Divine gift, and defence of the true wealth of the Church.’ ” 





PAY OF MEMBERS OF THE OLD CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 


Jared Sparks, in a lecture in New York, stated that the following was the 
pay allowed to the members who formed the Continental Congress, by the 
several States or Colonies whence they were elected : 


1. New Hampshire—Each member had all his own personal expenses paid ; also those 

for his servant and two horses, and half a guinea a day besides. 
. Massachusetts—The same as New Hampshire in regard to expenses, and $2 a day. 
. Connecticut.—The same in regard to expenses, and $3 a day. 
. Rhode Island—Forty shillings a day, and no expenses paid. 
. New York—$4 a day. p 
. Pennsylvania—Twenty-shillings a day, and all expenses paid. 

7. Maryland—Forty shillings a day and no expenses paid. 

8. Virginia—A half Joannes a day. 

9. North Carolina—£500 currency a year. 
10. South Carolina—£300 for their services during the first Congress. 
11. Georgia—£100 a month during the session. 
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62 NOTES—BARNSTABLE COUNTY. 


NOTES ON THE PRECEDING TABLES. 
BarnstaB.Le Counry, Ms. 


BarnstTasir Country was incorporated in 1685. Barnstable is the county town, 
and was incorporated Sept. 3, 1639, before which, it belonged to the colony of Plymouth. 
It is believed that a small number of families, had commenced a settlement previous to 
this date; but this year, the Rev. Mr. Lothrop, witha majority of his church and society, 
removed to this town from Scituate. This church was organized in London, in 1616, 
and Mr. Henry Jacob was chosen pastor, by the suffrages of the brotherhood. He was 
greatly instrumental in its organization, and his life and character is full of interest. He 
had been a minister of the Episcopal Church, and had left it in consequence of its cor- 
ruptions. It is most probable, that under the preaching of the Puritans, he had been 
brought to the knowledge of the truth, and become attached to their new mode of wor- 
ship; was desirous to bring together and establish in a church form and order, as many 
converts a3 possible, for edification, instruction, and enjoyment of the ordinances of the 
gospel. Where he was educated, we are not informed; but that he was a man of con- 
siderable learning, we must believe, because the Puritan churches, elected none to this 
high and responsible office, who possessed not this qualification, however pious. Pre- 
vious to this, Mr. Jacob fled from persecution, and went to Leyden, to conter with Mr. 
Robinson, the pastor of that church. In 1610, he published a treatise, entitled, ‘* The 
divine beginning and institution of Christ’s true, visible and material church.” He 
returned to England and imparted to the most learned Puritans of those times, his design 
of setting up a separate congregation. Mr. Jacob, having therefore summoned several 
of his friends together, obtained their consent to unite in church fellowship, for enjoying 
the ordinances of Christ in the purest manner, and they laid the foundation of the first 
independent Congregational church in England. Having observed a day of solemn fast- 
ing and prayer, for a blessing upon their undertaking, each of them made open confession 
of their faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and then standing up together, they joined hands, 
and solemnly covenanted with each other, in the presence of Almighty God, to walk 
together in all God’s ways and ordinances, according as he had revealed in his word, or 
should further make known to them. We are not informed what number composed the 
first Congregational church. Mr. Jacob continued only eight years their pastor. In 
1624, in consequence of the violent persecution that raged against him and the church, 
he was constrained to leave them and his country, and come to America, where he soon 
died. 

The Rev. John Lothrop became the second Pastor, 1625. Mr. Lothrop is mentioned 
by Anthony Wood, a distinguished historian, as having been a celebrated divine. He 
was a minister of the church of England, held the living of Egerton in the county of 
Kent. Embracing the sentiments and views of the Puritans respecting church govern- 
ment, he renounced his orders, came to London, and succeeded Henry Jacob. Being 
chosen by the church as their Pastor, he became the second independent Congregational 
minister in England. He continued the duties of the Pastor of this little church, preach- 
ing, and administering the ordinances, until April, 1632, when they were discovered by 
the Bishop’s servant, at the house of Mr. Humphrey Barnet, when forty-two of them, 
with Mr. Lothrop, were apprehended, and cast into prison, where they were confined 
two years, when they were released upon bail, except their Pastor, for whom this favor 
could not be obtained. Archbishop Laud, having rejected every petition for his liberty, 
he petitioned the King, who granted it, on the condition that he should leave the king- 
dom. He, therefore, came to New England in 1634, with thirty-four of his church and 
congregation, being all he could collect for this purpose. 

Thus the church of Barnstable, then in England, were obliged to worship God, and 
improve the ordinances of the gospel, in a private and secret way ; and when discovered 
were imprisoned, with their Pastor, for this offence. This was the cause of their emigra- 
tion to this country, where they might, and have to the present day, sat under their own 
vine and fig-tree, having none to make them afraid. 

During the imprisonment of Mr. Lothrop, his wife died, he having liberty to visit her 
once in her sickness. Mr. Morton, in his New England Memorial, says, ** His children, 
after the death of their mother, repaired to the Bishop Lambeth, and made known to 
him their great distress, who showed compassion, and consented that their father should 
be released from prison.” 

Another circumstance in the early history of the church of Barnstable, is worthy of 
note, and which is but little known at the present day. The first Baptist Society in Eng- 
land, sprung up in this church. The historian says, One of the members carrying his 
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child to be baptized, some of them insisting that it should be baptized, because the other, 
(i. e.) infant baptism, is not valid. But when the question was put, it was carried in the 
negative. Upon this, some of the more rigid, and others who were dissatistied about the 
lawfulness of infant baptisin, desired their cismission, which was granted them. Mr, 
Jaeie, a man of respectability and learning, became the minister of the Seceders, and the 
two churches continued to commune together. This was no doubt previous to the im- 
prisonment of Mr. Lothrop and his church, for there is no evidence that Mr. Lothrop’s 
church were collected together, and had the ordinances administered to them in Eng- 
land, after their imprisonment. 

Mr. Lothrop was, according to Veal, a man of learning, and of a meek and quiet spirit. 
He was educated at Oxford. Morton, whu knew him well, says, ** he was a man of an 
humble and broken heart and spirit, lively in the dispensation of the word of God, stu- 
dious of peace, furnished with godiy contentment, willing to spend and be spent for the 
cause and church of Christ.” He tirmly believed and preached the doctrines of divine 
grace. He came from England with the greater part of his church in 1634, and settled 
in Scituate, was installed over them and others who united with them. In 1639, he, with 
a majority of his people, removed to Barnstable, and commenced its settlement. The 
members of the church who came with him, were 


Anthony Annable, Edward Fitzrandal, 
Heury Cobb, Williain Casely, 
Isaac Robinson, Robert Linnett, 
James Cudworth, Thomas Dimtmock, 
Samuel Fuller, Henry Ewell, 
Jolin Cooper, William Crocker, 
Henry Rowley, Robert Shelley, 
George Lewis, Isaac Wells, 
Benjamin Lumbard, Edward Caseley, 
Henry Bourne, 1640 William Parker, 
Samuel Hinkley, 1649 John Allen. 


Twenty-two, besides the Pastor, their wives, children, and no doubt some of the con- 
gregation. The place where they met to transact the civil business of the town, and 
hold public wership, was, tradition says, near a great rock in the highway, of the then 
inhabited part of the town. It is still extant, and well known. It is supposed that 
this is the place where the first sermon was preached, the holy ordinances of the gospel 
were adininistered—where the soul of the stranger in the land first eat of the bread of 
life ; and the baptismal font was opened for the infant, and the man of mature age. 
There, the tear of penitence first stained the ground, and the voice of mercy was heard, 
‘Son, daughter, be of good cheer, for thy sins are forgiven.’ There, the solemn reso- 
lution was taken, to spread the gospel among the heathen of the land. How long 
they worshiped at this place, or when the first meeting-house was erected, cannot be 
ascertained, or the exact spot on which it was located. The only record made by Mr. 
Lothrop, and which is handed down to this day, is of the persons whom he baptized after 
he came to this town, viz. 153. 

Four sons came with Mr. Lothrop from England, and two were born here of his 2d 
wife. Thomas settled in Barnstable, and was distinguished for his talents; and from him 
descended the distinguished families of this name in Plymouth. Samuel settled in Nor- 
wich, Ct., and from him descended the numerous families in that State, New York, Ver- 
mont, andin the county of Hampden, Mass. of which was the late venerable Dr. Lothrop, 
of West Springfield,—father of the Hon. Samuel Lothrop. From Joseph, Barnabas and 
John, the Lothrops of Barnstable, and from Benjamin, those of Essex county descended. 

Mr. Lothrop died Nov. 8, 1653, in the 4th year of his ministry here, having been Pastor 
of the church 28 years. Mr. Lothrop is spoken of in the early histories of this country, 
as distinguished for his talents, learning, piety and zeal. Says one, ** Mr. Lothrop, the 
distinguished Pastor of the church in Barnstable, died this year.” And Mather, in his 
Magnalia, ranks him among the first divines of his day. 

It cannot be ascertained, what number of members were in the church at this time, 
but there are circumstances, which lead to the belief, that there were about one hundred, 
In the time of Mr. Lothrop’s ministry, there was a considerable revival of religion, and 
many were added to the church. 

After the death of Mr. Lothrop, in 1653, the church were destitute of a Pastor ten 
years, during which time they were supplied by Mr. John Mayo, of Eastham, as a teacher. 
In 1663, they made choice of Rev. Thomas Walley, who was ordained the same year, as 
Pastor. His native place cannot be ascertained, nor where he was educated. Mr. Wal- 
ley is several times mentioned by historians of that day, with a high sense of his talents, 
learning and piety. In the records of the Barnstable church, it is said, ‘* The Lord was 
pleased to make him a blessed peace-maker, and improved him in the work of his house 
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here, till March 28, 1678, being Lord’s day morning, about forenoon-meeting-time, and 
then he called him out of his earthly tabernacle, into that house not made with hands.” 
His ministry continued fifteen years, during which, the number admitted to the church 
was 74, and the baptisms administered, 172. There are several cases of discipline record- 
ed, which shows, that the Pastor and church were not neglectful of this duty. During 
this time the small pox raged in the town, and days of fasting and prayer were observed, to 
seek the Lord for deliverance trom this great evil. At this time a solemn and full charge 
_ given to those who were chosen deacons of the church, on their induction into this 
office. 

The next Pastor of the church, was the Rev. Jonathan Russell, son of the Rev. John 
Russell of Hadley, who gave him the charge at his ordination. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Moody, of Portsmouth, N. H. and the fellowship of the churches 
expressed by Rev. Mr. Shores, of Taunton. This was five years after the death of Mr. 
Walley, 1683. Mr. Russell died Feb. 2d, 1711, having labored with them in building the 
house of the Lord 28 years. Mr. Russell graduated at Harvard, 1675. Dr. Chauncy 
calls him an eminent and worthy man. He married a daughter of Rev. Mr. Moody, of 
Portsmouth. He wasa pious and learned divine, and God was pleased to answer his 
prayers, and crown his labors with good success. One hundred and seventy-one were 
added to the church, during his ministry, and he administered baptism to 452 persons. 
Good and wholesome discipline was observed in the church. He was succeeded by his 
son, Rev. Jonathan Russell, as minister of the Barnstable church, who was ordained in 
1712. After having labored here forty-seven years, he died Sept. 10th, 1759, at the age 
of 70. He married the sister of Col. James Otis, a distinguished lawyer and civilian of 
Barnstable, and father of James Otis, the patriot. Mr. Russell, like his father, was a 
man of early piety and good talents, and was ardently devoted to the work of the minis- 
try. He labored long and faithfully im that part of the Lord’s vineyard, and had many 
souls, as the seals of his ministry, and the crown of his rejoicing. The number added to 
the church was 242. Baptisms 563. 

In 1716, a movement was made by some of the church and society, to divide the town 
into two Precints, but it was opposed by others. This was soon settled by a council, who 
advised to it, and in 1719, the people of the east and west parts of the town, having built 
meeting-houses, and the choice being given to Mr. Russell, he chose the west Parish, 
and preached in the west meeting-house for the first time, Thanksgiving day of that 
year. He held the records of the church, and continued his ministry, without a new 
orgenization, while the members of the east part, sixty-four in number, were, by their 
own request, regularly constituted as a church, by a council called for that purpose. 

In 1759, the original church became destitute of a Pastor by the death of Mr. Russell. 
Mr. Oakes Shaw, of Bridgewater, was unanimously called, by the church and parish, to 
settle with them, as their Pastor, and was ordained in August, 1760, and died Feb. 11, 
1807. He was the son of the Rev. John Shaw, of Bridgewater—had three brothers, two 
of whom were ministers of the gospel—Rev. Bezaleel Shaw, of Nantucket, and Rev. John 
Shaw, of Haverhill. The other brother was a physician. But two of his family still 
remain. Honorable Lemuel Shaw of Boston, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. Temperance Blish, wife of Maj. Joseph Blish, of Barnstable. 
Mr. Shaw was a man of good talents and learning, and greatly devoted to his holy calling. 
He indulged but little care for worldly things, was truly orthodox in his faith, faithful in 
his preaching, and in the discharge of his parochial duties. It has been said, that he 
wrote more sermons, than almost any other clergyman of his day. There were added to 
the church, during his ministry, 240—and 366 were baptized. On the whole, his minis- 
try seems to have been more happy and successful, than that of many others in his, or 
in the present day. He preached faithfully and plainly, the doctrines of the gospel; 
inculcated experimental and practical religion ; and was highly respected and beloved by 
his people. His ministry continued till 1807, when the church and society were again 
left without a pastor by his death. 

Mr. Allen, late President of Bowdoin College, was heard, and called to settle over 
them, but declined. After which, Mr. Timothy Davis was heard, but declined. Mr. 
Enoch Pratt, was then heard, and was unanimously called to settle, by the church and 
society. After due deliberation and prayer, he accepted the call, and was ordained Oct. 
28, 1807. He was dismissed at his own request, in 1835; was their settled pastor 28 
years. During his ministry, there were added to the church, 292—-380 baptisms. ‘This 
has been among the largest churches and societies in the State. Mr. Pratt, hopefully 
experienced religion four years after his settlement. 

In 1836, Rev. Alfred Greenwood, of Boston, was called and ordained as pastor of the 
church—and was dismissed in 1840. Mr. Greenwood had been a number of years a 
missionary at the West. 

In 1840, Rev. Thomas Riggs was ordained, and is still there. Mr. Riggs was previ- 
ously settled in Gray, Me., 5 years, and in Westmoreland, N. H., 3 years. 

There have been several revivals of religion—asin 1811-12, and especially in 1819 and 
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— more than one hundred hopefully experienced religion, and were added to the 
church. 

The whole number of members of the church from the first, is 1,292. Present num- 
ber, 150. Whole number of baptisms, 2,086. 


Second Church in Barnstable.—This church was organized May 12,1725. That part 
of the old church, residing in the east part of the town, having resolved tor their greater 
convenience, to build a meeting-house, asked a dismission and recommendation for that 
purpose, which was cheerfully granted ; and after hearing a number of candidates, gave 
a unanimous call to Mr. Joseph Green, of Boston, who was a member of the Rev. Cotton 
Mather’s church. He was highly recommended by them, as a young man of good 
talents, and distinguished piety. He was ordained on the same day that the church was 
gathered. Mr. Green was of the same faith of the Pilgrim Fathers, and those of his 
own time. The covenant entered into by the church, was evangelical ; embracing the 
doctrines of grace thoroughly. The number of members, who composed this church, 
were 22 males, and about 40 females. Mr. Green continued his faithtul and affectionate 
labors, as pastor of the church, 56 years, when he died, and is the only minister who 
spent his whole life with them. 

April 10, 1771, Mr. Timothy Hilliard, was ordained as his successor. He was dismissed 
at his own request, April 30th, 1783, and was afterwards settled as pastor of the Ist 
Church in Cambridge. Mr. Hilliard was a man of talents, and ardently devoted to his 
holy calling. He was succeeded the same year, by Mr. John Mellen, who was ordained 
Nov. 12, 1783, and was dismissed at his own request, Nov. 3, 1800. Mr. Mellen was 
much respected, and ardently beloved by his church and people—his example was 
highly exemplary, and his labors were successful. He removed to Cambridge, where he 
resided till his death, but was never afterwards settled. Mr. Jotham Waterman was 
ordained Sept. 30th, IS01, and was dismissed by council, and his authority to preach 
taken from him, July 13, 1815. Mr. Waterman’s course was irregular, and his example 
such, as prevented any usefulness of which he might otherwise have been the instrument 
to that people. He died suddenly in Nantucket, while engaged in teaching aschool. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Oliver Hayward, who was ordained Nov. 8, 1815, and was dis- 
missed, at his own request, by vote of the church, Nov. 29, 1818. Mr. Hayward was a 
man of good talents and considerable learning, and set a good example. He removed 
back to his native place, and after supplying some of the vacant pulpits in that vicinity a 
few years, died there. Mr. Edmund Q. Sewall succeeded, a son of Judge Sewall, of 
the Supreme Court, and was ordained Dec. 22, 1819, and at his request, was dismissed 
by vote of the church, July 21, 1822. He is now the pastor of the Unitarian Church at 
Scituate harbor. Mr. Sewall was succeeded by Mr. Henry Hersey, who was ordained 
Oct. 6, 1824, and at his own request dismissed, by vote of the church, April Ist, 1835, 
and now resides in Hingham, as a merchant. He was followed by Mr. George W. 
Woodward, ordained Sept. 27, 1837, and dismissed September, 1839. They are now 
without a settled pastor. 


EastTHAM —This town began to be settled in 1644, and was incorporated in 1646, at 
which time the church was organized. Thomas Prince, who was afterwards governor of 
the colony, was for some years the leader of this settlement, and principal founder of the 
church. The people of this town, were not supposed able to support a settled minister 
until 1675. John Mayo, of Boston, born in England, labored with them in the ministry, 
previous to this time, asa teacher. In 1675, Rev. Samuel Treat was ordained as their 
pastor. He was born in Milford, Conu., and was graduated at Harvard, 1672. He was 
a great and good man; a faithful and untiring preacher of the gospel, both to his own 
people, and the Indians who surrounded him. The following inscription is found on his 
tomb stone in this town. ‘* Here lies the body of the late learned and Rev. Samueu 
TREAT, the pious and faithful pastor of this church, who after a very zealous discharge 
of his ministry for the space of 45 years, and laborious travail for the souls of the Indian 
natives, fell asleep in Christ, March the 18, 1716, in the 69th year of his age.” Mr. 
Treat was able, both to read and write the Indian language, with the greatest facility. 
In 1693, there were within the limits of Eastham, 505 Indians, to whom this venerable 
man preached the gospel, and taught them to read it. Among them he gathered a church, 
and many of them were worthy members of it. They loved and respected him asa 
father. Mather, in his Magnalia, says, speaking of Mr. Eliot’s fellow laborer, ‘* We love 
the most active Mr. Samuel Treat, laying out himself to save his generation.” He cer- 
tainly appears to have been an uncommonly holy man—beloved in Ife, and greatly 
lamented in death, by his brethren in the ministry, his own people, and the natives to 
whom he ministered. Mr. Treat was succeeded by the Rev. Samuel Osborn, who was 
educated at the University of Dublin. He was ordained in 1718, and the next year, 
the church being divided, Mr. Osborn removed into the south part of the township. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Benjamin Webb, who in 1720, was ordained over the 
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church that remained. He died 1746, aged 51. He was succeeded by Rev. Edward 
Cheever, who was ordained 1751, died 1794, aged 78. He was succeeded by Rev. Phi- 
lander Shaw, who was ordained in 1795. He was the son of the Rev. Wm. Shaw, the 
late pastor of the church in Marshfield—his grand-father, was the Rev. John Shaw, of 
Bridgewater, who bad four sons, three of whom were ministers of the gospel, and the 
other was a physician. One of these, the Rev. Oakes Shaw, of Barnstable, was the father 
of our present Chief Justice. Mr. Shaw sustained the pastoral relation to this people, till 
the spring of the year 1838, a period a little more thau 41 years. In the winter of ’37 
and ’33 he represented the town of Eastham in the Legislature of the State. After his dis- 
missal from his pastoral charge, he did not abandon the sacred office, but preached occa- 
sionally, and with acceptance, in his own and the neighboring parishes. As a preacher, 
his voice was strong, and his articulation clear and distinct. His sermons were evangeli- 
cal, and rich in thought. His last illness was attended with triumphant faith in his Re- 
deemer. * [once thought or feared,” said he, * that when [eame to my journey’s end, I 
should be down in the valley, bat instead of that, Lamon Mount Pisgah, looking into the 
promised land, and waiting my departure.” He was succeeded by Rev. Stillman Pratt, who 
labored with them as a supply, about six months. Rev. Daniel H. Babcock was ordained 
November, 1839, and was dismissed in 1840. The same year, the Rev. Solomon Hardy, 
Jate of South Wellfleet, was employed as a supply, and still continues with them. There 
have been revivals of religion in this town, but bow many have been added to the church, 
under each minister, cannot be ascertained, as no records are to be found. 


ORLEANS.—This town was formerly the south part of Eastham, and was incorporated 
into a township of this name, in 1797. Mr. Samuel Osborn, who was ordained at East- 
ham in 1718, was the first minister of this place, removing here the next year, 1719. 
Whether this branch of the church in Eastham, was organized here, after the separation, 
cannot be ascertained, nor the number that composed it at that time. Mr. Ozburn was a 
native of Ireland, and edneated at the University of Dublin. It is said that he was a man 
of wisdom and virtue. He contributed much to the prosperity of the people, by intro- 
ducing new improvements in agriculture, and by setting them the example of industry 
and economy. He continued about 20 years, when he was dismissed on account of the 
laxity of his religious sentiments, having embraced the doctrines of Arminius. From 
this place, he removed to Boston, where he kept a private Grammar school, and died 
near one hundred years old. He was succeeded by the Rev. Joseph Crocker, who was 
ordained in 1739, and died in 1772. On his tombstone is found the following inscription, 
“ Here lies Rev. Joseph Crocker, the pious, faithful, and respected pastor of the church 
in this town, who, willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be present with the 
Lord, died March the 2d, 1772, in the 58th year of his age, and the thirty-third year of 
his ministry.” He was succeeded, the same year, by the Rev. Jonathan Bascom, who 
was then ordained—1772. Mr. Bascom was born in Lebanon, Ct., 1740—died March 
8th, 1807, in the 67th year of his age, and 35th of his ministry. ‘ He was richly endow- 
ed with ministerial graces, fervent in prayer, in doctrine evangelical, in warning faithful, 
in administering consolation affectionate, instant in season, and in success abundant.” At 
the commencement of his ministry, the number of members of the charch was 183, and 
236 were added by him. Mr. Bascom, was succeeded by the Rev. Daniel Johnson, of 
Bridgewater, who was ordained May 11, 1808. He continued the pastor of this church 
20 years, and then was dismissed, at his request, believing that it was not best for him to 
continue any longer. He was a pious, judicious and faithful minister of Jesus Christ. 
When he was settled, he was a Unitarian, but was soon convinced of the error, 2nd was 
hopefully converted. During his ministry there were revivals, and 150 were added to 
the church. Since his dismission from this people, he has been preaching, with good 
acceptance and success, in the western part of the State of New York. After the dismis- 
sion of Mr. Johnson, in 1828, they were without a settled minister till 1835; during which 
time they were supplied by the Rev. Messrs. Turner, Scovel, Bartly and Boyter; all of 
whom were faithful ministers of the gospel; during this tine 50 were admitted to the 
church. The Rev. Stillman Pratt was ordained pastor over this church, April 22, 1835, 
and was dismissed after four years faithful and successful labor among them, in which 
time 70 were added to the church. He is now preaching in South Adams, Mass. The 
present minister, the Rev. Jacob White, has been with them nearly a year, and will pro- 
bably soon become their regular pastor. 


MARsHPEE.—The plantation of Marshpee, contains almost the only remaining vestiges 
of the native race of Massachusetts. It is an ancient and valuable location, appropriated 
to the Indians. In addition to the patronage of the government, it has been favored with 
a continued enjoyment of a regular ministry, under men of eminent piety and worth, 
The first pastor of the place was the Rev. Richard Bourne, who gathered the church, and 
was ordained over them in the year 1670. The celebrated Eliot, distinguished for 
unwearied exertions in christianizing the Indians, assisted on the occasion. Mr. Bourne 
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died in 1685. He was succeeded by Simon Popmanet, one of the natives. After his 
death, in 1726, the Rev. Joseph Bourne, son of the first minister of the plantation, was 
ordained in 1729. He resigned his mission in 1742. Graduated at Harvard Universi v, 
1722. The sacred office was then filled by Solomon Briant, one of the Indians, who 
coutinued his labors for thirteen years. These Indians preached to their brethren in 
their own language. The Rev. Gideon Hawley was installed over this church in 1758, 
and continued in faithful adherence to this obscure but useful service, nearly half a cen- 
tury. He died, Oct. 3d, 1807, aged 80. Mr. Hawley wasa native of Connecticut, gradu- 
ated at Yale, in 1749. He was for some time a missionary among the Indians, in the 
west part of the State of New York, and for atime a Chaplain in the army. during the 
French war. The proprietors of the plantation of Marshpee, are much indebted to him 
for his ministerial labors, and his well directed exertions, for the secure establishment of 
their civil interests ; he faithfully pursued his course, admidst many perplexities, which 
would have baffled common minds. Mr. Hawley and his predecessors were supporied 
principally from the funds of the Society in England tor Propagating the Gospel among 
the Indians in North America, under the agency of their Commissioners in Boston. The 
present missionary, Rev. Phineas Fish, succeeded Mr. Hawley, and was ordained Sept. 
18, 1312, by the corporation of Harvard College, as trustees of a fund for the support of 
the gospel among the Indians, given by the last will of the Rev. Daniel Williams, of Lon- 
don, in the early part of the last century. Mr. Fish has also in charge a small setile- 
ment of In-lians at Herring Pond, between Plymouth and Sandwich. Mr. Fish, when 
ordained, was a Unitarian, but in a few years became convinced of the error, and of his 
own personal need of a change of heart, which he had reason to believe, he hopefully 
experienced. His ministry has been peaceful and successful, untila few years past, since 
which it has been interrupted by a part of the Indians on the plantation, who are Baptists, 
and have violently ejected him from the meeting-house. He still preaches in the school- 
houses, to these uf his own denomination, and over whom he was settled, and is much 
respected and beloved by them. 


Wexurceet.—The first house for public worship was built before the year 1720. 
They had preaching for more than ten years, by four different ministers, one of whom 
was Rev. Josiah Oakes, before the church was organized, which was in 1730, when Mr. 
Isaiah Lewis was ordained. At that time the church had 59 male members. Mr. Lewis 
continued in the ministry 55 years—during which time 219 were added to the church. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Levi Whitman, ordained in April, 1785, as colleague with Mr, 
Lewis, and continued till April, 1808, when he was dismissed, during which time 33 
were admitted tothe church. He was succeeded by Mr. Timothy Davis, who was ordain- 
ed Nov. 16, 1808, and was dismissed April, 1830, at his own request; during his ministry 
160 were added. He was followed by Rev. Stephen Bailey, who commenced his labors 
March, 1830, and was dismissed, at his request, in 1838; added 132. This year the Rev. 
Joseph Merrill commenced his labors, and continued about one year. Feb. 1840, Mr. 
Wm. H. Adams was ordained ; dismissed 1841. 


The Second Church was organized Dec. 4, 1833. They have had no ordained pastor 
over them until the present year. They have been supplied by a succession of ministers, 
Rev. Timethy Davis, six months; Rev. John Orcutt, two years; Rev. E. Pratt, nine 
months; Rev. Isaac Jones, three months: Rev. S. Hardy, three years; Rev. Wooster 
Willey, ten months; Mr. Isaac A. Bassett is now the pastor of this church. He was 
ordained May 6, 1842. Present number of the church, 155. They have enjoyed revi- 
vals of religion at different times. 


FALMOUTH, was incorporated in 1686. Mr. Samuel Shiverick labored in this place 
as a minister, previous to 1700. In 1708, Oct. 10, the following persons, signifying their 
desire to the church in Barnstable to be dismissed to the work of gathering into a church 
estate in Falmouth, the church voted, that according to their best observation, their con- 
versation having been agreeable, we do, therefore, recommend them to the great and 
good work of forming a church, which they are upon, and therein unto the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, we commend them. 


Samuel Shiverick, Sen., Amy, the wife of Joseph Hatch, 

John Robinson, and Elizabeth his wife, Ellis, the wife of Benjamin Hatch, 

John Davis, and Hannah his wife, Mary, the wife of William Johnson, 

Moses Hatch, and Elizabeth his wife, Hannah, the wife of Benjamin Lewis, 

Thomas Parker, and Mary his wife, Lidia, the wife of Samuel Hatch, 

Joseph Parker, and Mercy his wife, Bethia, the wife of Joseph Robinson. 
Amen. 


Aaron Rowley, and Mary his wife, 
Jonathan Russell, Pastor, 


Records of Barnstable Church. with consent of the brethren. 


The above lived in Falmouth. 
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The above date, was about the time that the church was organized. Mr. Shiverick 
graduated at Harvard, 1703. In 1707, he was succeeded by Rev. Joseph Metcalf, who 
was graduated at Cambridge, and was chosen minister; be died in 1723, having been 
pastor 16 years, and was succeeded by Mr. Josiah Marshall, who labored for 7 years, 
when he was disinissed, June 30, 1730. [tis believed that neither of the above minis 
ters were ordained over this church. 

Nov. 24, 1731, Rev. Samuel Palmer was ordained pastor of the church, and with his 
ministry the regular church records commence. Mr. Palimer’s ministry was continued 
45 years. Two hundred and five persons were added to the church under his labors ; 
he died April, 1775, in the 68th year of his age. He was a faithful and laborious minis- 
ter, much beloved and respected by his people. He was succeeded by the Rev. Zebu- 
Jon Butler, who was ordained October, 1775, and dismissed in July, 1775. During the 
three years of his minisiry, it does not appear that any addition was mace to the church. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Isaiah Mann, who was ordained Jan, 19, 1780. During 
the eight years of his ministry, 29 persons were added to the church. He died April 2d, 
1789, in the 30th year of his age. He was followed by the Rev. Henry Lincoln, who 
was ordained Feb. 3d, 1799—his ministry continued 33 years, and he was dismissed Nov. 
26, 1823, during which, 411 were received into the church. In the former part of Mr. 
Lincoln’s ministry, his religious sentiments were lax and Arminian; but in about the year 
1811, a great change took place in his views of the doctrines of the gospel, and in his 
own heart; after which he was a very plain and pungent preacher of the doctrines of 
grace and experimental religion, and great were the effects on the minds and hearts of 
his people—revivals of religion were frequent and powerful. After his dismission, he 
preached for a time in Dartmouth, but has for a number of years retired from the pulpit, 
by reason of age, and resides with his children in Nantucket. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. Benjamin Woodbury, who was ordained June 9, 1824, and dismissed Sept. 19, 1833. 
During his ministry of nine years, 107 were received into the church. Mr. Woodbury 
was a laborious and faithtul preacher, and God blessed his labors, so that revivals were 
enjoyed ; he is now settled in the State of Ohio. He was followed by Rev. Josiah Bent, 
who was installed Feb. 5, 1834, and dismissed Feb. 22, 1837; in which time, 59 were 
added. Mr. Bent had been previously settled in Weymouth, and after leaving Falmouth, 
in Amherst, Mass., where he died. He was succeeded by the present pastor, Rev. Henry 
B. Hooker, who was installed in 1838 ; under whose ministry 20 persons have been added 
to the church. Whole number admitted, 831. 


The Second Congregational Church, Falmouth, was organized June 20,1821. Mr. 
Silas Shores was ordained July 31, 1822, and was dismissed June 17, 1828. Mr. Shores 
had not the privilege of a college education, but was an active and useful minister, and 
the Lord blessed his labors. This church, which had been a part of the First church, 
after Mr. Shores, united with them again, and hired. two ministers together, until April 
22, 1835, when they separated, and Rev. Timothy Davis, late of Wellfleet, was installed, 
July, 1836, and was dismissed, 1838; when Rev. William Harlow, was employed two 
years. In Oct. 15, 1840,the Rev. James D. Lewis, the present incumbent, was engaged, 
and is still withthem. Mr. Lewis was ordained over the church in North Reading, June, 
1834, and was dismissed, April, 1836 ; since which, till 1840, he has had charge of a female 
seminary in the State of New York. This church and society has recently received, by 
the will of Mr. Shubael Lawrence, $10,000 for the support of the gospel, besides a suffi- 
cient sum to rebuild their meeting-house. 


The Third Church in Falmouth, was organized in 1833, composed of members of the 
First and Second churches, residing in that part of the town. They have had but one 
settled pastor, the Rev. Paul Jewett, who was installed Aug. 21, 1833, and remained but 
one year. Mr. Jewett was ordained over the Trinitarian church in Scituate, in July, 
1826 ; dismissed, 1833. He had previously been settled at Fairhaven. He died at Sa- 
lem in 1841. After Mr. Jewett, Rev. Daniel D. Tappan supplied one year and a half, un- 
der whose ministry, in 1835, a powerful work of grace was enjoyed, by which the church 
was increased, and in 1836, the same blessing was mercifully granted them. Mr. Tap- 
pan is now the pastor of the church in Marshfield. The Rev. Gideon Dana, supplied 
one year. After whom the Rev. John Pike supplied three years, but was not installed. 
Under his ministry, there was some special attention ; he is now settled over the church 
in Rowley. The Rev. C. C. Beaman is now supplying them. 


CHATHAM.—The Congregational Church in this town was organized, and its first 
pastor, the Rev. Joseph Lord, was ordained by a council convened June 15, 1720. The 
number of male members was seven. The pastor elect preached the ordination sermon, 
and as the church was organized on the plan of the haif way covenant, two of the mem- 
bers dissented from the provision, but expressed their assent to the rest of the creed. Mr. 
Lord’s native place is not known; he graduated at Harvard. He seems to have been 
a rigid disciplinarian, extending the watch and censures of the church to the baptized 
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children. Mr. Lord died, 1748, after a ministry of 28 years, during which, 143 were 
admitted to full communion, and 13 to the half-way covenant ;—492 were baptized. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. Stephen Emery ; who received a call to settle Oct. 12, 1748, 
and was installed May 17, 1749, having been previously settled in Nottingham, N. H. He 


‘died May 18, 1782, after a ministry of 33 years. During this time, 135 were admitted to 


the church, and 681 were baptized. He was succeeded by Mr. Thomas Roby, who 
was ordained Oct. 22d, 1783. He was a native of Lynn, whose father was the minister 
of that place. He was dismissed in 1794, after a ministry of Il years. He admitted 
66 to the church. He was succeeded by Mr. Ephriam Briggs, who was a son of the 
Rev. Mr. Briggs of Halifax, who had five sons, who were ministers of the gospel. He 
was ordained in 1796, and died July 22d, 1816, in the 20th year of his ministry. He 
admitted 91 members to the church—baptized 349. He was succeeded by Mr. Stetson 
Raymond, who was graduated at Brown University, and ordained April 9, 1817; was 
dismissed June 24, 1829, after a ministry of 13 years. He admitted to the communion of 
the church, 107; of these, 46 were the fruits of a revival in 1817 and 1824; baptized 
156. He is now the pastor of the Trinitarian church in Bridgewater. Alter this, the 
Rev. Mr. Scovel was hired one year. The Rev. Mr Fletcher also preached there some 
months. In 1831, Rev. John F. Stone was hired, and labored two years. Eight 
were admitted to the church. Afier Mr. Stone, Rev. John A. Vinton, a graduate at 
Dartmouth and Andover, labored about two years during which time nine were admitted 
tothe church. The Rev. Charles Rockwell, the present pastor, was graduated at Vale, and 
at Andover ; was installed May 27, 1838. In the spring and summer of 1840, there was a 
partial revival, and a much more general one has since been enjoyed. Mr. Rockwell had 
been for some time a chaplain in the navy. 


SANDWICH.—The settlement of this town was commenced as early as 1637, by a num- 
ber of families from Saugus or Lynn, with whom came the Rev. William Leveridge. 
The church was organized 1638. Mr. Leveridge was dismissed, 1645. He was sue- 
ceeded by Rev. Join Sinith, who was ordained, 1650, was living in 1694, but the time of 
his death is unknown. He was succeeded by Rev. Roland Cotton, of Plymouth; grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1685; ordained, Nov. 28, 1694; died, March 18, 1722, aged 54.) Mr. 
Cotton was succeeded by Rev. Benjamin Fessenden, of Cambridge ; graduated Harvard 
University, 1718 5; ordained Sept. 12, 17223; died Aug. 8, 1746, aged 44. Rev. Abraham 
Williams, of Marlborough, Mass, was ordained June 14, 1749, died Aug. 8, 1784, aged 
58. Graduated at Harvard University, 1748. Mr. Williams was succeeded by Rev, 
Jonathan Burr, of Bridgewater, graduated at Harvard University, 1784; ordained, April 
18, 1787; dismissed, Sept. 5, 1811; now living. At this time there was much difficulty 
between Mr. Burr and a part of his church and society, he having changed his views of 
the doctrines of the gospel, and also of experimental religion. Mr. Burr was ejected 
from the meeting house, when he went with a large portion of the people, and a great 
majority of the church, and opened a meeting in a hall near by. Several ecclesiastical 
councils were called to settle these difficulties, but without giving satisfaction to either 
party. Both claim to be the First church. By a decision of the Supreme Court, the party 
holding the meeting-house were decreed to be the First church, and to bold the funds of 
that body. March 17, 1813, Rev. Ezra Shaw Goodwin, was ordained in the old meet- 
ing-house, Graduated at Harvard University, 1807; died Feb. 5, 1833, aged 46. He 
was succeeded by Rev. John M. Merrick, of Lynn, who was installed May 1, 1833, and 
dismissed 1839, and is now settled in Walpole, Ms. 


Trinitarian Church.—This church and society, soon erected a new meeting-house, 
and Mr. Burr continued the pastor till 1817, when he was dismissed at his own request. 
After Mr. Burr’s change of views of the doctrines of grace and experimental religion, he 
was a very faithful and successful preacher of the gospel; and his labors were greatly 
blessed ; powerful revivals of religion followed, and this church have been thus blessed 
at different times since. Mr. Burr served in the revolutionary war, and is now, in his 
old age, enjoying a pension fiom the Government. The Rev. David L. Hunn, of Long 
Meadow, succeeded him, and was ordained Feb. 25, 1818, and dismissed in 1830; grad- 
uated at Yale, 1813. Rev. Asahel Cobb, Abington, was ordained March 13, 183], and is 
the pastor at the present time. Graduated at Hamilton College, 1823. 


PROVINCETOWN, was originally a part of Truro. It was incorporated into a township, 
by this name, in 1727. Mr. Samuel Spear, was the first minister of Provincetown, in 
the early part of the last century, but litde, however, is known of him. He left, 1741. 
A Mr. Green, and a Mr. Mills were employed to 1769. The church was organized in 1769, 
and at the same time the Rev. Samuel Parker, of Barnstable, was ordained as pastor. 
Mr. Parker continued his ministrations till within a few months of his death, which took 
place April 11, 1811; graduated at Harvard University, 1768. Rev. Nathaniel Stone, of 
Dennis, son of Rev. Nathan Stone, was installed Nov. 19, 1817, and continued his labors 
till 1837, when he was dismissed at his own request, and now livesin the State of Maine. 
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Grad. H. U., 1795. Since the dismissal of Mr. Stone, they have had no settled minister ; 
they have seldom had preaching, and the church and society have become alinost extinct. 
They are now making efforts to revive the church and society, and have engaged a Mr. 
White for six months, 


Brewster, formerly the First or North parish of Harwich, was incorporated as a town 
in 1803, by the name of Brewster, in honorable remembrance of Elder Brewster, distin- 
guished for his virtues among the first settlers of Plymouth colony. The church was 
organized Oct. 16th, 1700, and on the same day the Rev. Nathaniel Stone was ordained. 
He continued the pastor of the church till 1755, when he died. Mr. Stone was succeed- 
ed by the Rev. Isaiah Dunster, who was ordained colleague pastor, Nov. 2, 1748, and 
continued in this connection till 1791, filty-three years, when he died. Rev. John Sunp- 
kins, a native of Boston, was ordained Oct. 19, 1791, and con'inued the pastor UII IS831, 
forty years, when he was dismissed at his own request. He was succeeded by Rev. 
Samuel Williams, the present pastor, who was ordained April, 1832. Grad. H. U., 1824; 


a@ native of Boston. 


YARMOUTH, Was incorporated in 1639. We have no means of ascertaining precisely 
the time when the church was organized, but it is probable that it was at, or soon after, 
the above date. The early records have been lost, to 1677. It is not known whether 
Mr. Mathews, or Rev. John Miller, was the first minister. Mr. Miller, in Mather’s 
Magnalia, is represented as one of the 77 who had been in the ministry in England, 
before they came to America. Tradition says, that Mr. Mathews was a school master, 
but exercised the ministerial function in Yarmouth, after its settlement. He removed to 
Cape May, and there spent the remainder of his life. Mr. Miller was for a number of 
years pastor of the church, but died in the ministry at Groton. Rev. Thomas Thornton, 
fled from the persecution in England, subsequent to the act of uniformity, and was the 
third minister of this town. In 1692, he removed to Boston, where he spent the residue 
of his life. He was succeeded by Rev. John Cotton, son of the Rev. John Cotton of 
Plymouth, and grandson of the Rev. John Cotton of Boston. Graduated at Harvard, 
1681, settled 1693, and died 1705. Rev. David Greenleaf was his successor. Grad. H. 
U. 1699—ordained 1703. After twenty years, he was dismissed, in consequence of the 
disaffection towards him of one of his influential parishioners ; he removed to Boston, but 
did not preach; died at the age of 82. He was sneceeded by Rev. Thomas Smith; 
grad. H. U. 1720, ordained 1729; in 1754 he was dismissed, for want of support, and was 
installed as pastor of the church in Pembroke. He was followed by Rev. Grinda!l Raw- 
son, who was installed, 1755, having been ordained previously as the pastor of the church 
in Ware. Grad. at H. U., 1728—dismissed 1760. He was succeeded by Rev. Joseph 
Green, of Barnstable, who was installed 1762. He had been settled in the ininistry in 
Marshfield. Grad. at Harvard, 1746—died 1768, aged 42. Rev. Timothy Alden, of 
Bridgewater, was ordained 1769. Mr. Alden died Nov. 13, 1828, at the advanced age of 
92 years. He had three sons who were ministers. The Rev. Timothy Alden, his son, 
was settled in Portsmouth, N. H., and was afterwards President of Meadville College, Pa, 
The present pastor, the Rev. Nathanael Cogswell, was ordained colleague, April 24, 1822. 
Grad. at Dartinouth, 1819. Present number of this church, 131. 

The Second Church in Yarmouth was organized Sept. 30, 1840, composed of 64 mem - 
bers. They have been supplied by a number of ministers in succession, but have not 
had an ordained pastor over them. Mr. Edward Brown, of Connecticut, is now supply- 
ing them. They are feeble, and aided by the Home Missionary Society. 


Dennis.—This town was formerly the eastern part of Yarmouth. It was set off asa 
separate Parish, in that town, in 1721; and was incorporated into a town, in honor of the 
first minister, the Rev. Josiah Dennis. The church was organized, and Mr. Dennis 
was ordained, in 1727. He continued their faithful and successful pastor, until his death, 
Aug. 31, 1763, in his 69th year. At the gathering of the church, nine male members, 
with himself, acknowledged and signed the covenant, and at the first communion after- 
wards, twenty-five females removed their relation from the church in Yarmouth proper. 
In addition to these, during the ministry of Mr. Dennis, 159 members were admitted, and 
there were about 560 baptisms. His successor in the pastoral office, was the Rev. Nathan 
Stone, who was ordained Oct. 17, 1764. He was the son of Rev. Nathan Stone of South- 
boro’. He continued the pastor of this church until his death, in 1804, a period of forty 
years. During his ministry, 209 were admitted to the church, and 843 persons were bap- 
tized. Between the years 1780 and 1800, 43 members were dismissed and recommended to 
other churches, 15 to the church in Ashfield, and the others to churches in distant places, 
where a more fertile soil, than this town is blessed with, had invited them to emigrate, 
Mr. Stone possessed, in a remarkable degree, that singular influence among his people, 
which most ministers in his day had. In this, he was aided by the qualities of his personal 
eharaeter. He possessed an even temper ; his deportment was dignified and grave ; he was 
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sincere, upright, just and kind, and was calculated to secure all the respect which 
was readily accorded to the sacred office which he bore. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
Caleb Homes, who was ordained in January, 1805, and remained in that relation until 
his death, Nov. 2, 1813. During his ministry 40 were admitted to the church. Bap- 
tisms, LIT. Many remember him, as a pious and faithful minister and a pleasant com. 
panion. He was succeeded by Rev. Joxeph Haven. who was ordained July 27, 1814, and 
retained his connection with this church until the 12th of May, 1826, when, at his own 
request, he was dismissed. During his ministry, 96 were admitted to thechurch. Bap- 
tisms, 209. Mr. Havenis now the pastor of the Evangelical church in Billerica. He was 
settled in this place, in the Unitarian faith, but soon became convinced of his error, 
renounced it, embraced the doctrines of grace, and hopefully experienced religion; and 
under his new strain of preaching revivals of religion followed. Alter the dismission of Mr. 
Haven, the society, without the concurrence of the church, settled Rev. Daniel M. Stearns, 
a Uniiarian, when the majority of the church withdrew, and was organized as the Third 
Church in Dennis. Mr. Stearns was dismissed in 1838—and that place is now supplied 
by the Rev. Robert Walcut, late the pastor of the church in Berlin. 


The Second Church in Dennis, was organized June 16,1817. Rev. John Sanford, was 
ordained their first pastor, Dec. 30, 1818, and continued till Dec. 30, 1837, when he was 
dismissed, at his own request, and now resides in Amherst, Mass. At the time Mr. San- 
ford was settled, the church and society were small and feeble, so that he received a part 
of his support from the society in Harwich, to whoin he preached one fourth of the time, 
but which before his dismission had become large and fully able to support the gospel. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Thatcher Thayer, who was ordained Feb. 13, 1839, and 
dismissed Oct. 1841, at his own request, and is now installed over the Orthodox church in 
Newport, R. I. The pulpit is at present supplied by Mr. J. Jennings, from Connecticut. 


The Third Church in Dennis was organized March 4, 1829, and the present minister 
was ordained 1839, previous to whom they had no one ordained over them, but were 
supplied by a large number of ministers. Two seasons of revival have been enjoyed. 


Truro.—This place began to be settled in 1700. The Indian name was Pamet. It 
was first called Dangerfield, but was incorporated in 1709, by the name of Truro. The 
church was organized Nov. Ist, 1711, with seven members. The Rev. John Avery was 
the first pastor. He was a physician, as well as pastor, and was greatly beloved by his 
people. Mr. Avery came to this town as a candidate, in 1709, received a call to settle in 
1710, and was ordained Nov. Ist, 1711, and continued in the mini-try in this place, about 
44 years. His faithful and affectionate labors were blessed, and 367 were added to the 
church. He died April 23, 1754, aged 69. He was succeeded in the ministry there, by 
Rev. Caleb Upham, who was ordained in 1755, and died in 1786, aged 63, having labored 
among them 31 years, during which time 236 were added tothe church. He was suc. 
ceeded by Rev. Jude Damon, who was ordained Nov. 15, 1786, and died Nov. 19, 1828, 
in the 77.h year of his life, and forty-second of his ministry. In this time, 186 were 
added to the church. Mr. Damon possessed a very peacetul disposition, which he ever 
manifested in the pulpit, and in his pastoral intercourse ; and till near the close of 
his ministry, lived very happily with his people, who loved and respected him. But his 
peace was at length interrupted by sectarianism, which ahenated many from him. He 
was succeeded by Rev. Stephen Bailey, who supplied their pulpit about five years, but 
was not installed over them. Mr. Bailey had been settled in New Hampshire, and Nan- 
tucket, and had for some time preached for the Seamen’s Friend Society in Boston— 
alter which he labored about five years in Wellfleet. He now resides in Dorchester, and 
is an agent for the Seamen’s Friend Society. During his ministry here, 52 were added 
to the church. He was succeeded by Rev. Silas Baker, who was ordained 1832, and was 
dismissed in May, 1834. Mr. Baker was succeeded by Rev. Charles Boyter, the present 
pastor. He was born in Hull, Yorkshire, England—was a member of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and graduated at Andover, 1825, was installed March 16, 1836, since 
which, 52 have been added tothe church. There was a revival of religion, in this place, 
of sone extent, in 1822, also in 1825, avain in 1839, and there is at the present time a work 
of grace in progress, about 20 are indulging hope, and many others are under deep and 
solemn impression. Number of members at the formation of the church, 7. Present 
number of church, 130. Number of baptisins in the whole time, are 4,075. 


Harwicu.—The south precinct in Harwich, was set off from the first precinct in 
Harwich, (now Brewster,) by an act of General Court, Jan. 16,1746. ‘The chureh was 
organized Nov. 12, 1747, consisting of seven members. The Rev. Edward Pell, the first 
pastor of the church, was ordained July 12,1747. At a meeting of the precinct and 
church, July 6, 1747, voted to give him as his salary, 160 bushels of grain, yearly, viz. : 
15 bushels of rye, 10 bushels of wheat, 135 bushels of Indian corn; 16 cords of oak, or 
20 of pine wood, to be cut and drawn to his house, and 5 loads of hay, to be carted and 
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stacked. Also to build a house, and buy land convenient for a parsonage. Mr. Pell con- 
tinued the pastor of the church till he died, Nov. 24, 1752, aged forty-one. Nothing 
more of Mr. Pell’s history, or the number of the church, can be ascertained. Rev. Ben- 
jamin Crocker supptied the pulpit about two years, Rev. John Dennis continued with 
them four years. Rev. Jonathan Mills was installed over the church in 1766, and con- 
tinued till May 21, 1773, when he died. His former residence appears to have been 
Braintree, where he was probably settled. He was succeeded by the Rev. Nathan Un- 
derwood, who was ordained Nov. 21, 1792, dismissed by council, April 8, 1828, and died 
May 1, 1841. Mr. Underwood, while he was a mere youth, enlisted in the army of the 
revolution, the spirit of which took strong hold of his heart. He was in the Bunker hill 
engagement, and so ardent was he in the defence of that important post, that he was 
among the last who left it, when the enemy tovk possession. He was also in the engage- 
ments on Long tsland. and. at Trenton, where the army under General Washington gained 
a glorious victory. He commenced a preparation tor college, in 1783, and by hisown ex- 
ertions, supported himself, and honorably graduated at Harvard University, in 1788, 
when he studied for the ministry, and was settled in this town in 1792. For twenty 
years, every thing between him and his people was prosperous and happy. His salary 
was sinall, but by the same economy and labor, by which he paid for his education, he 
built a good house, purchased Jand, and was one of the best farmers in the county. 
When the pensioa law was passed, for the benefit of the surviving soldiers of the revolu- 
tion, he obtained it, which was of great use and benefit to him in his old age. Rev. John 
Sanford supplied this church, after the dismission of Mr. Underwood, one-fourth of the 
time, for about four years; after which they were supplied by a number of ministers 
whose names are given in the table, for about fourteen years, none of whom were ordain- 
ed over them. When the Rev. J. H. Avery was ordained, but did not continue with 
them a whole year. Since which, Rev. Win. Merchant, who had been settted at Cen- 
terville, and Rev. Mr. Adams, whois still with them, having been settled in Wellfleet, 
have supplied them. The number of members who have belonged to this church has 
not been ascertained. There have been, at different periods, revivals of religion; and the 
same blessing is now being enjoyed by them. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE KENTUCKY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


[By Epwarp Jarvis, M. D., of Louisville, Kentucky.] 


In the year 1837, a young man emigrated from Massachusetts, to Louisville, 
Kentucky. He had been, at home, much interested in the gathering and pre- 
serving Historical records, and had also engaged to supply, to some Eastern 
Collections, the Historical material of Kentucky, and the other Western States, 
On inquiry, be found no such collections in Kentucky, no public depository for 
the fleeting records of the passing day, no society devoted to the gathering and 
keeping them. He proposed, to some men interested in these matters, to form 
a Historical Society. This proposition was acceptable. A petition was drawn 
up, and sent to the Legisiature, for an act of incorporation, which was granted 
as fullows, without hesitation. 


AN ACT, to incorporate the Kentucky Historical Society. 


Whereas, the collection and preservation of the antiquities of our country, and of me- 
morials and documents, serving to illustrate its history and institutions, or to mark the 
progress of society, arts and letters in the United States, have a tendency to enlarge the 
sphere of human knowledge, aid in the advancement of science, to perpetuate the his- 
tory cf moral and political events, and to improve and interest posterity: Therefore, be 
it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, That John 
Rowan, George M. Bibb, Henry Pirtle, Geo. D. Prentice, Rev. James F. Clarke, Rev. 
Benj. O. Peers, Simeon S. Goodwin, George Keats, Professors John H. Harney, James 
Brown, and Leonard Bliss, Jr., Humphrey Marshall, Sen., Wilkins Tannehill, and 
Edward Jarvis, M. D., and such others as may associate with them for the purposes 
aforesaid, be, and they are hereby constituted a society and body politic and corporate 
in law by the name and style of the Kentucky Historical Society, and that they and 
their successors and such other persons as shall be legally elected by them, shall be and 
continue a body politic and corporate by that name forever. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That the members of said society shall have power to 
elect a President, Vice Presidents, and such other officers as they may determine to be 
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necessary, and said society shall have one common seal, and the same may break, alter 
and renew at pieasure, and that the said society by the name aforesaid, as a body politic 
and corporate, may sue, and be sued, plead and be impleaded in all the courts in this 
Commonwealth. 

Sec 3. Be it further enacted, That the said Society shall] have power to make rules 
and By-laws for the government of its members, and managing its property, not repugs 
nant to the constitution and laws of this State, and of the United States, and may expel, 
disfranchise, or suspend any member who by misconduct shall be rendered unworthy 

Sec 4 Be it further enacted, That the said Seciety may from time to time establish 
rules for electing officers and members, and also appoint times and places for holding 
meetings ; and shall be capable in law to take and hold real und personal estate, by gut 
grant, devise, or otherwise, and the same or any part thereof, to alien and convey ; Pro- 
vided, Tnat the annual income of any real estate held by said Society, shall never ex- 
ceed the sum of fifteen hundred dollars; and that the personal estate, exclusive of books, 
papers and articles in the Cabinet of said Society shall never exceed the value of tea 
thousand dollars. 

Sec 5. Be it further enacted, That said Society may elect honorary and correspon- 
ding members, residing in and without the limits of the Conimonwealth, and that the 
Honorable Henry Pirtle. of the city of Louisville, be, and he is hereby authorized and 
empowered to call the first meeting of said Suciety, at such time and such place in the 
city of Louisville as he may designate. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, That the Library and Cabinet of said Society shall be 
kept in the City of Louisville. 

Approved February 1st, 1333. 


With this authority, the corporators named in the Act, met, on the 22nd day 
of March, 1838, at the house of Judge Pirtle, in Louisville, accepted of the 
Act of incorporation, and appointed a Committee to draw up a Constitution, a 
code of By-laws, and a Circular Address. These were reported and adopted 
at a subsequent meeting. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE KENTUCKY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Adopted March 29, 1838. 


Art. 1. This Society shall consist of acting, corresponding, and honorary members, 
The acting members shall be. at the time of their election, inhabitants of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, and shall not exceed fifty in number. 

Art 2. All elections of members shall be made by ballot, at a stated quarterly meet. 
ing of the Society, the candidate having been openly nominated at the preceding quar- 
terly meeting, and his name entered in the Society's records, and two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present voting in his favor, No member shall nominate for active membership 
more than one candidate ata meeting. This article, however, shall not take effect unul 
the number of members shall amount to thirty. 

Art. 3. Each acting member shall pay, as an initiation fee, the sum of five dollars, 
and the sum of two dollars annually. Any member shall, however, be exempted from 
the annual payment of two dollars, who shall, at any time, pay to the treasurer the suin 
of twenty dollars. 

Art. 4. The officers of the Society shall be chosen annually by ballot, from the actin 
members and by them, at the annual mecting on the first Monday in October, and shall 
consist of a President, First and Second Vice Presidents, a Recording and Correspon- 
ding Secretary,a Treasurer, and a Librarian, who shall constitute an executive comumiut- 
tee. 

Art. 5. The Society shall hold an annual meeting in October, and stated quarterly 
meetings on the first Monday in January, April and July. The President shall, on the 
application of any five meimbers. cal! a special meeting by notice in the public prints. 

Art. 6. There shall be chosen at the annual meeting, standing committees on the 
various leading objects connected with the history of Kentucky. 

Art. 7. At the request of any four members, the vote upon any motion, or the ballot 
upon any nomination of a member, shall be deferred to the next quarterly meeting for 
further consideration. 

Art. 8. For the election of members, as well as for making alterations in, or addi- 
tions to, the By-Laws and Regulations of the Society, it shall be necessary that nine 
members be present, and that two-thirds vote in the affirmative ; but for the transaction 
of other business, seven members shal] constitute a quorum. 

Art. 9. This Constitution may be altered and amended as the Society shall deem 
proper; but no amendment shal! be adopted except at the annual meeting in October, 
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nor unless such amendment shall have been proposed for discussion at a previous quar- 
terly meeting, and entered on the books of the Society. 

Arr 10. ‘he firstelection of officers shall be made at the quarterly meeting in April 
next, or at such time as that meeting shall adjourn to for the purpose: the officers first 
elected holding their offices until the first annual meeting in October." 


The following is the 7th Article of the By-Laws, adopted March 29, 1838. 


Art. 7. There shall be chosen at the annual meeting Standing Committees on the 
following objects as connected with Kentucky, viz: IJ. Agriculture,—2. Commerce ,— 
3. Manutactures,—4. Means of travel and communication, as roads, canals, boats, sta- 
ges, &c.,—5. Growth of towns and increase of population,—6. Education and Litera- 
ture,—7. Religion and Morals; and on such other objects permanent or special, as the 
Society may from time to time designate. And it shall be the duty of these several 
committees to watch, each over the particular objects assigned to it, to observe the pre- 
sent state and mark the progress thereof. and report on the same to the Society annual- 
ly ; and when approved, these reports shall be adopted by the Society as the history of 
these objects and deposited in the archives of the Society. These and all other reports 
shall be made on piper of uniform size, furnished by the Executive Committee, with 


margins of at least one inch on each side, 


The objects of the Society, and the measures adopted to promote them, are 
set forth in the following Circular Address. 


The objects of the Kentucky Historical Society, are the collection and preservation of 
whatever may relate to the Antiquities, the Natural, Civil, Literary, and Ecclesiastical 
History of this country, but more particularly the State of Kentucky and the Missis- 
sippi Valley. To promote these objects, the Society earnestly solicit the aid of the lib- 
eral, the patriotic, and the learned; and request all who feel disposed to encourage their 
design, to contribute to their Library or Cabinet such books, papers, documents, &c. as 
the following; 

1. Historical works of any description, particularly works relating to American histo- 
ry, or on subjects in any way connected with it. 

2. Original letters, documents, and papers, which serve to illustrate in any way the 
deeds, habits, manners, customs, and pursuits of the pioneers and early settlers of Ken- 
tucky and the other Western States. 

3. Journals of Public Bodies, Copies of Records, and Proceedings of Congresses, Le- 
gislatures, General Assemblies, Conventions, Political, Literary, Benevolent, or Reli- 
gious, Treaties and Negotiations with the Indian Tribes, or with any State or Nation. 

4. Orations, Serinons, Essays, Discourses, Poems, Tracts, delivered, written, or pub- 
lished, which concern any public transaction, remarkable character, or event. 

5. Topographical descriptions of Cities, Towns, Counties, and Districts, with Maps 
and whatever relates to the progressive geography of the country. 

6. Statistical ‘Tables, as tables of population, meteorological observations, and facts 
relating to climate; tables showing the progress of Agriculture, Commerce, Manutfac- 
tures, &e. 

7. Biographical Memoirs and Anecdotes of distinguished persons in America, particu- 
larly in Kentucky and the other Western States. 

8. Accounts of Universities, Colleges, Academies, and Schools—their origin, progress, 
and present state. 

9. Original Essays and Disquisitions on the Natural, Civil, Literary, or Ecclesiastical 
History of any State, City, Town. or District. 

10. Facts, Anecdotes, Implements, Dress, Ornaments, &c., illustrative of the history, 
habits, customs, and rites of the Indians of North America. 

Il. Surveys, Drawings, Descriptions, and Relics, of the Mounds, Fortifications and 
Barrows of the West, and copies of the Ancient Inscriptions found on rocks in different 
parts of the country. 

12. Magazines, Reviews, Newspapers, and other periodical publications. It is ex- 
ceedinuly desirable, that the Society should possess complete files of all the newspapers 
printed in this State, and those who may be in possession of files or parts of files, cannot 
confer a greater favor on the Society, than to place them in the Library. 

13. Facts respecting the Navigation of the Western Waters, serving to mark the pro- 
gressive improvements in boat navigation, its increase, exient, &e. 

14 Curious or valuable productions or specimens of Nature or Art. 





* In October, i841, the fourth article of this Constitution was so amended aa to include only one Secre- 
tary, beth for record and correspondence, aad only one Vice President, in the list of officers. 
The Eighth article was also amended, so as to make five constitute a quorum, for every sort of business. 
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Books, pamphlets, specimens, &c., designed for the Library or Cabinet of the Society, 


should be sent to the care of the Librarian. 


should be directed to the Corresponding Secretary. 

Books, original manuscripts, letters, papers, &c., which would be of value to the So- 
ciety, but which the possessor does not feel willing, or at liberty to part with, may be 
made a special deposite, the owner taking of the Libiarian a receipt for the books, pa- 
pers, or other articles so deposited, and having the liberty to withdraw the same at plea- 


sure. 


President, 
Vice Presidents, 


John Rowan, 
George M. Bibb, 


Henry Pirtle, 


Corres. Secretary, 


OFFICERS. 


1838—1842 
}8°3%8— 1242 
]R38— 184! 


Treasurers, 





Leonard Blas, Jr. TR388—I841 | Librarian, 


Kecording Secretary, Wilkins Tanuehbill, l338—1s41 


James Alves, 

A.J Ballard, 

Daniel C. Banks, 
Theodore &. Bell, 
George M. Bibb, 
Leonard Bliss, Jr. 
William P. Boone, 
William L. Breckenridge, 
tJames Brown, 

Henry Bullit, 
William ©. Bullit, 
William T. Bullock, 
tMann Butler, 

Noble Butler, 
tJames ‘I. Clarke, 
Fortunatus Crosby, Jr. 
J J Crittenden, 

Joho Croghan, 

Garuct Duucan, 


* Dead. 








MEMBERS. 
William H. Field, 


Francis E. Goddard, 
Simeon S Goodwin, 
James Guthrie, 
Benjamin Hardin, 
Jolin H Harney, 
Nathaniel Hart, 
Johu H. Heywood, 
Edward P. Humphrey, 
Edward Jarvis, 
William Johnson, 
*George Keata, 
Preston S. Loughboro, 
Thomas A. Marshall, 
*Humphry Marshall, 
Jumes B. Marshall, 
John A. McClung, 
James T. Moorhead, 
tBeujamin O. Peers, 





Communications designed for the Society, 


Cor. and Rec. Sec'y, DanielC Banks, 1811—1812 


George Keats, }Rus— 1841 
James Speed, Is41—!842 
Edward Jarvis, 1838— 13842 


Henry Pirtle, 
Liewellin Powell, 
George 1). lrentice, 
Charles Ripley, 

Jolin Rowan, 

Lyman Seely, 
Thomas H Shere, 
Hamilton Smith, 
*Joln Speed 

Jumes Speed, 
tWilkins Tannehill, 
tf ‘h if les ~ Todd, 
David Trimble, 
Robert J Ward, 
George W. Weissenger, 
Robert Wickliffe, 
Frederick A. Willard, 
Laustord P. Yandell. 


t Removed from the State. 


HONORARY AND CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


New Hampshire. 
John Farmer. 


Massachusetts. 
John Quincy Adams, 
Elisha Bartlett, 
Caleb Cushing, 
Edward Everett, 
Jared Sparks. 


Rhode Island. 
George W. Greene, 
Asher Robbins. 


New York. 
George Folsom. 


Pennsylvania. 
H. M. Brackenridge, 
William Croghan, 
J. Francis Fisher. 








South Carolina. 
Francis Leiber. 


Louisiana. 
Timothy Flint. 


Tennessee. 
Philip Lindsley, 
J. A. M. Ramsey. 


Kentucky. 
Henry Clay, 
Robert Davidson, 
Daniel Drake, 
Robert B. Wickliffe, 
Alney McLean, 
George Robertson, 
Joseph R. Underwood. 





Missouri 
George Clarke. 


Illinois. 
John M. Peck, 
John Runel. 


Indiana. 
Henry P. Coburn, 
Joho Law. 


Ohio. 
Caleb Atwater, 
Btephen T. Baden, 
Wilham H. Harrison. 


Michigan. 
Henry R. Schoolcraft. 


Corresponding to purposes of constitution and law, the Society has generally 
held its stated meetings, and gathered books and pamphlets into the library. 
But it has published no transactions, and printed no works.* The sixth article 
of the constitution, and the seventh article of the by-laws, have thus far re- 
mained a dead letter. It was originally supposed that, in the execution of 
these, the society would render the most essential service to history. For thus 


every year and every month would make its own record; and every interest— 
every element of society could speak for itself, and transmit its own biography 





* The Society celebrated the first settlement of Kentucky with an oration from Rev. Robert pancn ne 
on the 5th of April, 1840. The oration was printed by the author in a small volume, that contai 
& notice of the mammoth cave. 
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to posterity. Itis to be hoped that other societies, elsewhere, with more de- 
votion and leisure than this, will avail themselves of this suggestion, and through 
them, the living record of every year be carried down to the succeeding times. 

The men of the Western States are not men of leisure. They are men of 
the present, not of the past. The cares and interests of this day ever press so 
heavily upon them as to absorb all their attention ; and few find time, or wish to 
look backward. There is not in this valley, as in the older communities, a corps 
of men whose fortunes are amply secured, or whose situation so far frees thei 
from the anxieties and plans of present being, as toenable them to devote them- 
selves, partially or entirely, to ferreting knowledge out of old oblivion, or to lay- 
jng up stores of this for those that may inherit their places. This Society began 
its work with as fair promise as any other; but it was soon found to have but 
feeble hold on the active interests of this people; and it was difficult to procure 
even the small quorum required by the constitution, to attend the meetings for 
business. The constitution was therefore amended, and the number requisite 
to transact business, reduced to the probable interest in the members. 

The library is the only monument of their labors. This contains eight 
hundred and twenty originally bound volumes, about five thousand pamphlets 
and one hundred anid sixty eight volumes of newspitpers. All of the pamphlets 
are arranged according to their natural affinities, and about one half are 
bound in two hundred and twenty-six volumes, and nearly half the news- 
papers are bound. The other pamphlets will be bound, whenever their several 
subjects shall be completed. Beside these, there are some maps and charts, 
and a collection of the correspondence of the early settlers and leading men of 
this country—of Boone, Clarke, Shelby, Gen. Harrison, &c. Mr. Mann Butler 
deposited in the library, the letters, documents and papers which he had used 
in the preparation of his history of Kentucky. 

By the resolution of Congress, adopted in 1813, relative to the distribution of 
the national documents, this Society is entitled to one copy of all the journals, 
reports, laws, &c. printed by the general government subsequent to the date of 
its incorporation. The Legislature of Kentucky in 13841, granted one copy of 
all journals, documents, laws, &e. to be printed by the State forever thereafter ; 
and also one copy of all journals and laws of the State then in the library, pro- 
vided there were at least three copies of the same in that depository. As this 
State has lost, by fire, two capitols with most of their contents—books, papers, 
&c., the public library does now not contain a complete set of the journals and 
laws previous to 1820; nor is there known to be more than one complete col- 
Jection of these volumes in the State, and this is in the hands of one of the 
oldest politicians of Kentucky. In consequence of this deficiency at Frankfort, 
and the very small number of these journals, usually printed by the General 
Assembly, this Suciety has not been able to collect many of the early records 
of the State government. 

The library contains many tracts and pamphlets relating to the West. A 
great many literary and religious periodicals have been started in Kentucky 
and Ohio, lived a brief space—not flourished, and died. Complete sets of some 
of these, and partial sets of others are in the library ; and also other occasional 
tracts, reports, discourses. &c. upon religion, education, politics, internal im- 
provement, and other matters. But this pamphlet literature, whether occasional 
or periodical, is not so common on this side of the mountains as it is east of 
the Alleghanies. The people do not demand it, writers do not produce it, and 
it is not printed. The practice of personal electioneering carries directly to 
the ears of the people much of that political knowledge, which would other- 
wise find a wider avenue and a more permanent existence in print. It is 
much the sane with other subjects—religion, education, charities, &c., to which 
their champions wish to call the attention of the people. The literature of the 
West is more exclusively spoken and not written, than the Eastern. Hence 
the records of the passing times and their subdivided interests are not to be 
found in a historical collection here, as full as in other communities. 

This State is comparatively new, though the oldest in this valley; yet 
neither its early nor its present history is fully written. Much of it is yet tra- 
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ditional. Almost all of the first settlers, those who were actively engaged in, 
aud were eye-wituesses of those intense struggles, hetween the white and the 
red man, for possession of the bloody ground, have passed away; but they 
have left to their children the legacy of the tales of their thrilling adventures. 
These traditions are sacredly treasured in their families, and transmitted as 
heir looms from father to son. Some of them are written out in volumes in 
the “ Sketches of Western Adventure,” * “ Border Warfare,” Notices of Boone, 
Kenton, Mac Afee, Johnsons, Logan, Kennan and other early settlers, in Met- 
calt’s Indian Wars in the West, the Western Review,+ Imlay’s Topography of 
the Western Country, and some other works. These give good accounts of 
the trials, sufferings and privations of the pioneers in the West. But by far 
the most graphic account of the early habits and manner of life of the first 
settlers, is given in Mr. Doddridge’s Memoir of the settlement of the West, 
written from his own personal observation.{ The two histories of Kentucky, 
by Humphrey Marshall and Mann Butler, both serve good purposes, as far as 
they go. The notice of the settlement and early history of Kentucky by 
James ‘T. Moorhead, is a valuable work. Yet, with all these, the whole of the 
history of this State is not yet told. Not even the date and place of the first 
settlement are determined and acknowledged. Boousboro’ and Harrodsburgh 
both contend for this distinetion, and each has had its celebration in honor of 
the day and place; but neither has established its claim, exclusive of others. 
It is the hope of this Society to gather facts and proof sufficient from tradition, 
from early manuscripts, letiers, records, &c., now in the old families, to settle 
this and all other doubtful questions respecting the early history of Kentucky. 

It must be confessed, that this library, although in the West, and established 
to gather Western history, is not rich in the records of its own country. A 
very great majority of the books and pamphlets come from the eastern States. 
It is more full of the historical lore of Massachusetts than of any other State, 
The Society is very greatly indebted to friends in Boston and Concord, Mussa- 
chusetts, and others in New England. More than one half of the pamphlets, 
a greater proportion of the newspapers, and one fourth of the volumes, are do- 
nations from beyond the mountains. The Sccretary of the State of Massa- 
clusetts, the Foreign Missionary Society, the American Education Society, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the editors of the Boston Atlas, Courier 
and Journal, and the late Mr. John Vaughan, of Philadelphia, have made large 
and generous donations. To these and to all other benetactors of this institu- 
tion, this Society is very grateful, and hopes to repay them or the world, di- 
rectly or indirectly, somewhat for all their liberal kindness. 





THE OLD PATHS. 


To the Editor of the American Quarterly Register. 

S1r,—The following document was found in a garret, among the manuscripts 
of the late Rev. Timothy Dickinson of Holliston, Ms. On the back of it, and 
in the hand-writing of Mr. Dickinson, is this notice: 

“Found among the papers of Dea. Henry Prentiss of Cambridge. The 
memory of the just is blessed. This covenant breathes an excellent spirit. The 
writer appears to have acted for God. What a blessing was he to society! 
What a blessing to the church! I will profit by his example.” 

The document is without date. The church records of Cambridge state 
that Henry Prentiss was chosen to the office of deacon in 1741, under the min- 
istry of Dr. Appleton. He united with the church some time during the minis- 





* Written by John A. M'Lang of Kentucky, and printed in Cincinnati, 1838. 

t Published at Lexington, Ky , by Wm Gibbs Hunt. ‘This is fuil of the material of the early history. 

t Memoir of Western Virginia and Vennsylvania from 1763 to 1783, by Rev. Joseph Doddrilge, printed 
at Wellisburgh, Va. This is nearly or quite out of print, and probably would prove profitable for any 
Eastern publisher to reprint. Certainly it would be a public benefit. 
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try of Mr. Brattle, who was pastor from 1696 to 1717. Rev. Joshua Prentiss, 
the second minister of Holliston, was his son. The late Dr. Prentiss of Med- 
field, was a grandson, The Prentiss family is one of the most ancient and re- 
nowned in Cambridge, 

It is generally conceded, IT believe, that the first two or three generations of 
Christians who lived in New England, attained a ripeness of Christian charac- 
ter, Which is not Common in our times. It must be instructive to know on what 
aliment their piety fed, or by what means and measures it was nourished up to 
that mature state. If you think the following paper sheds any light on this 
important subject, you are at liberty to place it on the pages of your valuable 


Journal. 
Yours Respectfully, J. S. Crark. 


[DOCUMENT.] 


The Covenant entered into by the persons hereafter named, for y® reviving the 
family meeting that has decayed aud been almost dropped for some time among us; 
and is as fulloweth: 

It is manifest that pure religion and undefiled principally moved our fathers to leave 
their native country and ventwe over a vast ocean, themselves and familys, into this 
land then a wilderness not sown; Where the Lord was with them, owned them and 
made way for them. But that generation and y® next are gone, having served their 
generation by the will of God; and left their pious example and solemn charges to their 
posterity, to fear and serve the Lord God of their fathers. But tis too evident that re- 
ligion and godliness are withering and dying and dwindled away too much into an empty 
form, among us their posterity. While they lived they kept it up in the purity and 
power; but tis manifestly dying with us| We have lett our first works, because, tis to 
be feared, we have left our tirst love; and the love of many to God and religion waxes 
cold, because iniquity abounds. The great aposile to y@ Gentiles, by the spirit of 
prophecy, foresaw and spake of these things—2 Tun. iit, 1—5. In the last days perilous 
times shall come; men shail be lovers of themselves, having a form of godliness but de- 
nying the power thereof. 

Now we, judging that the reviving and keeping up a family meeting among ourselves 
is a good means to revive religion, dying or greatly dechning, among us; there.,ore we 
have thought it expedient to revive and keep up a family meeting among ourselves. 
The reasons for it moving us thereunto, are these : 

1. Such private meetings were used by the saints of old. Therefore, said David, I 
will praise thee in y® assembly of y® upright: in ye seeret of y® upright, said ye origi- 
nal; and therefore our English version turns it private meetings; and a pious, learned 
anotator, (Mr. Henry,) thereupon notes, that private meetings for devotion should be 
kept up, as well as public assemblys. It is evident that there were such meetings of 
old ; hence said David, I am a companion of them that fear thee, and of them that hope 
in thy precepts, Ps. cxix: 65. So again, i have not sate with vain persons, nor gone 
with dissemblers, Ps. xxvi: 4. So we read that in a time of general apostacy, then 
they that feared the Lord spake often one to another—Mal. iv. 16. 

2. The throwing up such societys has usually been followed with a visible decay 
of godliness in the power of it. So some have observed that the less these meetings 
have been loved and used in any place, the less godliness hath thrived and grown in 
that place. 

3. The great apostle to y* Gentiles dehorts from such a thing as utterly leaving such 
practices—Heb, 10:25. Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the 
Inanner of some is. 

4. Such meetings well managed, are of great use to promote love and unity among 
Christians, and so a firmness and steadiness of our religious profession— Heb. x : 23—25. 
Let us hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering, and let us consider one 
another to provoke to love and geod works, not forgetting the assembling of ourselves 
together. 

5. Such family meetings greatly conduce as to Christian love, so to Christian zeal and 
fervor. Christians so meeting in love and God’s fear and for religious ends, whet one 
another and warm one another—Prov. xxvii: 17. As iron sharpeneth iron so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friend. Good men’s gifts and graces are sharpened 
and increased by conversing ia holy dutys. He that walks with wise men shall be wise. 
— xiii.: 2; but he that walks with others will learn their ways and get a snare to his 
soul. 

6. The Lord owns such meetings, and sets a special mark on them and those that con- 
scientiously attend them. Mal. iii: 16—18. 
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7. The Lord hath promised his presence in and with them—Matt. xviii: 20. Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them. 

Now, forasmuch as we are very sensible of the languishing of religion among us, and 
that tis our great duty to endeavor to revive it in ourselves and familys and neighbor- 
hood, so far as in us lies, in order thereunto we resolve, by the grace of God, to set and 
keep up a family meeting, and diligently to attend and continue it, in the hope of the 
promised presence of Christ, and blessing on us and ours. Accordingly, we do agree, 
resolve, and engage, each of us for ourselves, and one to another, as followeth, viz: 

1. That will meet together every fourth Friday, at about three hours by sun, at least. 

2. That we will meet at each otber’s houses, by turns. 

3. That we wili spend about two hours in religious exercises, in prayer, reading and 
singing, unless a sermon be at any time preached to us, 

4. That we will pray by turns, and carry on our meeting thus: The member at 
whose house the meeting is, shall begin with prayer; then be or some other shall read 
a sermon, after which the man (if present) at whose house the meeting is next to be, 
shall carry on with prayer, unless some other be desired, and we will conclude with 
singing a psalm. But if the man at whose house the meeting should be next, be absent 
and do not send a sufficient reason thereof, we will pass by his house at the next meet- 
ing, unto the next of our Society. 

5. Alter the meeting is done, we will either repair home, or spend what time we may 
in some edifying discourse, carefully avoiding all worldly and wnedilying talk, which 
we have found ourselves too often heretofore carried insensibly into. We will consider 
what good may be best done to prevent them. 

6. Once in six months, or once a year, we will spend some more time than ordinary 
in prayer to the Lord, as for ourselves and familys, so for the church and town, the 
rising generation, for this land, and for the church of God in the world. 

7. We will walk together in love and peace and unity, shunning whatsoever is sinful, 
and carefully watching over one another; and if any, through temptation, fall into any 
sin, we will faithfully reprove him and labor to restore him with a spirit of wisdom 
and meekness. 

8. That we humbly and thankfully take such reproof from the society, or any member 
of the same. 

9. That if any member or members of this society shall any way, by himself or others, 
go about to break peace or cause any contention or division, and after being admonmhed 
thereof, do and -hall persist in so doing, or shall refuse a loving reproot, he shall be cast 
out of this society ; we will no more ineet at his house, and his name shall be erased 
out of this covenant. 

10. If any shall neglect or refuse to attend the meetings, or shall absent himself two 
or three times, and, being lovingly reproved or admonished of it, shall yet do so, he 
shall be cast out and his name be dashed out from among us. 

11. That none be admitted to join to this society, without he be first propounded to 
it, and have the free consent of the society, and sign this our covenant. 

12 We will endeavor to stir up and encourage one another in the ways of God, and 
do what in us lies, to promote holiness both in ourselves and others, that God’s name 
may be glorified, and our own salvation promoted ; and as much as possible. we will en- 
deavor to set a good example before our children, and Jeave it with them, that they may 
learn to know and serve the Lord. 

These articles may be altered at any time by the consent of the mujor part of the 
society. 





RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


We find the following notices on this subject in a late number of the Chiistian Mirror, 
furnished by a correspondent. 


Hugh Murray, in his Historical and Descriptive Account of British America, 
thus describes the religious denominations of Nova Scotia: 

“The religious professions in Nova Scotia, like the classes of the population, 
are extremely various ; and none can be considered as possessing a numerical 
ascendancy. Complete toleration is granted to all these sects; their members 
are equally eligible to public offices; none of them are required to contribute 
to the maintenance of the others; nor is support given to any out of the pro- 
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vincial revenue. The Church of England, however, is considered as the es- 
tablished one, and derives a portion of its funds through a society incorporated 
in 1701 [in England] fur propagating the gospel in foreign parts. Notwith- 
standing this title, the object of the corporation in recent times, has chiefly 
been to supply a body of regular clergy to the members of the Episcopal com- 
munion settled in the North American colonies; in aid of which they were 
wont to receive an annual grant from the Imperial Parliament. ‘Their teachers 
are termed missionaries, but, generally speaking, do not at all lead the wander- 
ing life which the name seems to imply; they are simply parish Ininisters, 
though with somewhat extensive charges. The county is divided into thirty- 
two parishes, and the rectors receive about 700 dollars to 14U0 dollars a year 
from the Society or from the canon; which, with glebes and fees, affords here 
a comfortable income. In 1787, Nova Scotia was erected into a bishopric, the 
head of which draws no revenue from the colony, but holds merely a spiritual 
jurisdiction over the members of his own church.” 

“The Presbyterian Church, formed chiefly by the great emigration from 
Scotland, is the most numerous in the colony. The Synod of Nova Scotia is 
divided into the presbyteries of Halifax, Pictou, and Cape Breton, and consists 
of seventeen members. They receive no support from government, but have 
since 1789, derived some aid from a Society in Glasgow, though, as this last 
demands an entire union with the Church of Scotland, which all are not in- 
clined to yield, some dissension is said to have arisen.” 

Mr. Murray stated that in 1827 the principal denominations in Nova Scotia 
were in the following proportions: Church of England, 28; Church of Scot- 
land, 38; Dissenters from the two churches,5; Roman Catholics, 20; Bap- 
tists, 20; Methodists, 9; Lutherans, 3. 

The Presbyterians whom he classes under the Church of Scotland, are those 
united, and those not united with the Church of Scotland ; but in what propor- 
tion these are to each other, does not appear. In Prince Edward, a large 
neighboring island, there are ten thousand connected with the Church of Scot- 
Jand to five thousand not connected ; but perhaps the proportion of Seceders is 
greater in Nova Scotia, 

The Seceders form a Synod, called the Synod of the Presbyterian church of 
Nova Scotia. They held their annual meeting at Pictou, July 13, 1841, and 
chose Mr. Robert Blackwood, of the second congregation of ‘Tatamaghouche 
moderator. James Ross is clerk of the Synod. The next meeting of the 
Synod is to be held at Picton on the second Tuesday of July, 1842. The 
minutes of the meeting of 1841, is chiefly occupied with proceedings in re- 
gard to a propesed union with the Synod of Nova Scotia in connection with 
the church of Scotland. The clerk of this Synod, at their meeting in New 
Glasgow, June 16, 1841, was Donald Melntosh, and the moderator was Rev. 
Robert Williamson, 

This statement is made for the columns of the Mirror, partly with reference 
to a vote of the General Conference of Maine, June, 1841—“ That the Cor- 
responding Secretary communicate with the Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Synod of Nova Scotia, and also with the Moderator of the Synod of New 
Brunswick, requesting intercourse between those bodies respectively and the 
a by the reciprocal appointment of delegates from one body to the 
other, 

The ecclesiastical state of New Brunswick is much like that of Nova Scotia. 
The attachments of the Presbyterians of Nova Scotia to their ecclesiastical 
order are very strong; and their sympathies appear to flow ont much more 
freely to the Presbyterians of the United States, than to the Congregationalists. 
Their connections are also very close with the mother country ; and we could 
enter but very imperfectly into their feelings and views.—While, however, we 
dissent from their Presbyterian opinions, we cannot but have fellowship with 
them in their orthodox faith, and their love of Christ and the church. 
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SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


UNITED STATES. 


WE mentioned, p. 301, vol. xiv. of the Register, that an abridged edition of Robinson 
& Smith's Researches in Palestine, was in the course of preparation by Dr. Robinson, 
We stated this on what we supposed to be good authority. We learn, however, that it is 
an error. No such abridgement is in contemplation. We hope, therefore, that our 
biblical friends, who have not already done so, will hasten to possess themselves of the 
work. It is certainly indispensable for all who would not teach error in regard to the 
geography and antiquities of Palestine. 

Alien, Morrili & Wardwell, of Andover, have in press a new edition of Noehden’s 
German Grammar, with many additions and improvements, by Prof. Sears of Newton. 
Eight or nine editions of Noehden have been published in London. It has long been 
considered the best grammar of the German which is to be found in the English lan- 
guage. ‘The author was a man of learning, and of considerable philosophical acumen, 
Still, there have been many improvements in recent German grammars of which the 
later editors of Noehden have not availed themselves. The works of Grimm, Becker, 
and others, have thrown great light on many of the radical principles of the language. 
The larger and smaller grammars of Becker, (Charles Ferdinand, of Frankfort, born 
1775,) are among the best which have appeared in any language. Of these, Dr. Sears 
avails himself whenever they are needed. From the learning and ability of the editor, 
We anticipate a very valuable grammar of this most important and difficult language. 

Prof. Felton, of Cambridge, has just published a very conven ent and accurate edition 
of the Clouds of Aristophanes. The Gorgias of Plato, with Englixh notes by Prof. 
Woolsey, of Yale College, is in the press of James Munroe & Co., of Boston. The five 
Greek tragedies which have been brought out by the same editor have been well received. 


FRANCE, 

The brothers Didot, booksellers at Paris, who have been sometime engaged in pub- 
lishing the great Greek Thesaurus of Stephens, are engaged in publishing a new edition 
of Dufresne’s Glossarium Mediae et infimae Latinitatis, in a convenient quarto form, 
with many additions, The editor is a German, G. A. L. Henschel. The same publishers 
are issuing a collection of Greek writers, in a small and clear type, with a Latin trans- 
lation, indexes, ete. Dr. Dibner, of Gotha, is the principal editor. He is assisted by 
the brothers Dindorf, Schneider of Breslau, Voemel of Frankfort, ete. The distinguished 
orientalist, Quatremére, is about to publish in two quarto volumes, of 800 pages each, a 
Syriac-Latin Lexicon, to contain all the words which are found in the Syriac printed 
books, and in the MSS. of the royal library. The work will be printed by the Didots, on 
new type, cast according to the most beautiful model which can be found in the MSS. 
of the library. The same author is also preparing an Arabic-Persic-East-Turkish 
Lexicon, in three volumes, which will be put to press as soon as a sufficient number of 
subscribers can be procured. 


GERMANY. 

In our last No. p. 412, we gave some account of the German Universities. We now 
add a few notices in regard to the Gymnasia. 

In the year 1809, the Prussian Gymnasia were first established on a solid basis. This 
was through the exertions of Schuckmann, who was connected with the department of 
public instruction, under the guidance of the ministers Stein and Hardenberg, assisted 
by Nicolovius, Savern, William Von Humboldt, and Niebuhr. The universities are 
under the immediate controi of the minister at Berlin. The gymnasia, on the contrary, 
have more of a provincial character. In the capital of each province (Berlin, Breslau, 
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Coblentz, Konigsberg, Magdeburg, Minster, and Posen) there is a board or commission, 
called Provinzial-Schulcollegium, that have charge of the discipline and instruction of 
all the gymnasia of the province. The entire course is divided into three stages: 1. The 
lower, including the sixth and fifth classes, occupies two years; 2. The middle, (fourth 
and third classes,) three years ; 3. The upper, (second and first classes,) four years. 
The whole course is thus completed in nine years. Some of the gymnasia have but 
five classes ; others but four. On the contrary a few institutions are provided with a 
seventh class. The scholars of the sixth class are eight or nine years of age when they 
commence study. They are employed in German, Latin, penmanship, elements of 
arithmetic, etc. Jn this manner a student gradually advances through the higher classes, 
laying a solid foundation in the knowledge of grammar, for the noble superstructure 
which is to be erected. In the first class, Plato, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Pindar, and 
Sophocles are among the authors read. In the earlier stages an entire vocabulary of 
roots is committed to memory. The ability to write and speak in Latin and Greek, is 
among the requisitions. Hebrew is taught in the first and second classes, two hours @ 
week, according to the grammar of Gesenius, to those who expect to study theology. 
The English language is taught in the first and second classes. An extensive and 
thorough course of religious instruction is adopted. In the second class, the original 
Greek of the New Testament is studied. In the first class, there is a course of reading 
and recitation in church history, in Christian doctrines and morals, ete. Indeed, there 
are no schools in the world where the Scriptures are taught so thoroughly as in the 
Prussian gymnasia. 

The following plan of study at the gymnasium at Merseburg, for one week, will show 
the proportion of attention which is given to each study. Perhaps this gymnasium is of 


about medium rank, 
CLASSES AND HOURS, 


STUDY. I. Il, Ill. LV. Vv. TOTAL. 
Latin, 7 10 9 8 9 43 
Greek, 4 6 5 4 2 21 
Hebrew, 2 2 4 
Germem «++ « 4 3 8 8 3 16 
DeONGMes «© 41 @ « 2 2 2 6 
Religion, ~ % 2 2 4 4 4d 16 
Mathematies, . . . 4 4 4 3 4 19 
Natural Philosophy, . 2 2 2 6 
Philosophy, . . 1 1 
History, . ss © « «oo 2 2 2 2 2 18 
enmegey, « 2 ts 6 st 1 2 2 5 
Calligraphy, + % 1 2 3 6 
Singing,. . ». . » « « « 4 


a 31 31 30 31 157 
The following table contains the most material facts in regard to the gymnasia in the 
eight provinces of Prussia. The province of Saxony is to be distinguished from the 
kingdom of that name. Our authorities are Theobald’s Handbuch of the German gym- 
nasia, 1837, and Jahn’s Leipsic Jahrbicher for 1840. All the information, except that in 
the last column, dates in 1832. 


. No. who No. of 

No. of No. of No.of wentto Toother students 

PROVINCES, gymnasia. inhad. Scholars. teachers. univ. employm’ts. in 1840. 
Prussia, . . . 15 2,025,927 3,712 160 79 311 3,225 
Posen,. ... 8 1,056,278 928 42 12 107 1,295 
Silesia, . . . 21 2,464,414 5,086 197 167 573 4,338 
Pomerania, . . 6 912,223 1,518 69 52 130 1,591 


Brandenburg, . 18 1,579,939 4,398 271 61 362 3,877 
Saxony, .. . 23 1,449,587 3,811 228 91 306 3.296 
Westphalia, . . 20 1,261,996 2,094 159 123 264 2.275 
Rhine Provinces, 18 2,288,596 2,914 208 153 273 3,584 


Total, . .124 13,038,960 24,461 1,334 738 2,326 22,491 
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In the number of students for 1840, twenty-two progymnasia and high schools are 
reckoned. We suppose that the same were incleded in the estimate for 1832. The 
number of institutions had increased from 124 to 134. 

The following is a general view of all the gymnasia in Germany, including the German 
part of Austria. The list dees not include the progymnasia. The statements were pub- 
lished in 1837. 


No. of No. of gumnasia 


Country. gymnasia. to the population. Teachers. Scholars. 
Austria, (German) . . . . . 638 1 to 183,000 450 14,112 
a § - 6 « « « « « so. 1 to 124,762 1,425 22.615 
ne «s+ <« «+. es. 1 to 172,000 440 6,400 
a nn a ae | 1 to 100,000 166 2,200 
Wartemberg,. . <« - «ee 6 1 to 260,000 105 1,670 
Saxony, (kingdom). . . . . 12 1 to 137,676 140 1,550 
Baden, . .  oaene lto 90,320 104 1,950 
Hesse- Homberg, i es ea ®§ 1 to 118,928 68 940 
Darmstadt, . . . eae 1 to 130,000 82 766 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, oe 5 ito 95,000 53 800 
Mecklenberg- om eee € lto 21,500 26 324 
Oldenburg, . 2a’ eS lto 64,521 30 300 
Schleswig-Holstein, o « « « 10 lto 77,400 51 562 
Nassau,. . . : 1 1 to 380,000 14 160 
Brunswick (not inel. the Carolinum) 5 lto 52,000 68 990 
ee ee 1 to $20,000 17 150 
Saxe- Weimar, s e« &@ te +e ce oS lto 81,500 83 972 
0 lto 38,700 54 1,195 
Schwartzburg, ...... 8 lto 39,000 28 200 
Lippe-Detmold, . . . . .. 2 lto 40,000 17 200 
Backeburg,. . . - . »« « « | lto 28,000 10 
i « « « « « 6 «+6 & lto 50,000 8 190 
Free Cities, +. «+ + & & » @ l to 74,250 67 830 


The number of students in these gymnasia, at the present time, we cannot supply. 
At several of them, in the year 1839, the number remained about as in 1835. The whole 
number of gymnasia in the countries using the German language, appears to, be about 
300; teachers, 3,300; scholars, 55,000. About 10,000 in addition are reported as be- 
longing to the progymnasia and other high schools. 


MiscELLANEous INTELLIGENCE. Dr. Tholuck has been appointed court preacher 
at Berlin. It is supposed that he will accept the appointment. Dr. Harless, of Erlangen, 
the commentator on the Epistle to the Ephesians, has been called to Rostock. Jahn’s 
Leipsic Jahrbicher for 1840, contains a very full account of the schools, colleges, and 
seminaries of the United States. It is compiled from the work of Dr. Julius, of Hamburg. 
Prof. Ullmann, of Heidelberg, has received a call to Bonn. In several of the larger cities 
of Germany, scientific lectures are now delivered before popular audiences. Dr. Sie- 
bold’s Bibliotheca Japonica, is dedicated to the memory of William Von Humboldt. It 
has 270 plates. Dr. Kern, a distinguished theological professor in Tubingen, and one of 
the editors of the Tabingen Zeitschrift for Theology, died on the 30th of January last, in 
his fifty-second year. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Hints on the Interpretation of Prophecy, by M. Stuart, Professor in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Andover: Allen, Morrill and Wardwell, 1342. pp. 146. 

The following questions are discussed in this little volume—Whether there is in parts 
of the prophetical Scriptures an occult, mystical, undeveloped meaning, which occasion- 
ally introduces into those Scriptures a double sense? Have some other prophecies a 
meaning which is so concealed and obscure, that it can never be discovered until the 
events take place to which they relate? Do the leading designations of time in the 
Apocalypse and Daniel, viz: a “ time, times, an half a time,’’ and “ forty and two months 
or twelve hundred and sixty days,” comprise the actual period literally named, or 1260 
years? Prof. Stuart argues in the negative of the first two propositions, and in respect to 
the latter, that the period designated is not 1260 years, but an actual, literal time. The 
appearance of the discussion is very seasonable, as there has been, perhaps, no time 
when inore persons are turning their attention to the prophecies, or when wilder theories 
in regard to the interpretation were more in vogue. We need say nothing in commenda- 
tion of the candor, acuteness, and knowledge of the subject with which Prof. Stuart 
handles the points before him. 


The Works of Nathanael Emmons, D. D., late pastor of the church in Franklin, Ms., 
with a Memoir of his life. Edited by Jacob Ide, D. D. Crocker and Brewster, 
Boston, 1842. 6 vols. 8vo. 


The contents of these volumes are disposed as follows: The first contains the Memoir 
of the author, in three parts: the Autobiography; Memoir by Dr. Ide; and a Discourse, 
illustrative of the character of Dr. Emmons, by Rev. Professor Park, of Andover. This 
is followed in the same volume by a number of sermons on the Christian Ministry, de- 
livered at ordinations, installations, and other public occasions. The sermons in volume 
second, are on Social and Civil Duties. Volume third contains Instructicns to the 
Afflicted ; volumes fourth and fifth, Systematic Theology ; volume sixth, miscellaneous 
subjects. The two volumes of Theology may be obtained separate from the others, by 
such as cannot afford to possess the entire works. The Autobiography and the Memoir, 
together with the Discourse of Professor Park, combine to exhibit a full and faithful 
portraiture of this distinguished minister of Christ. The impression of him which the 
reader obtains from the whole, is full of interest and instruction. A handsomely engraved 
likeness accompanies the edition. The mechanical execution of the work throughout, is 
in the best style of the Boston press. 

As there have been few men who while living have made such a deep impression on 
thinking minds as Dr. Emmons, so there are few who have left behind them in their 
writings, so much to quicken, invigorate, and guide the thoughts of men on the purest 
and sublimest themes. Notwithstanding the comparative disadvantage under which his 
works must now appear, in respect to the full merit of originality which belongs to them, 
from the fact that the theological firmament is pervaded with the light which bis 
intellect has kindled, yet his sermons will continue to be read with peculiar profit and 
satisfaction by those who love to look at the most glorious truths in a medium of beauti- 
ful transparency, and under a great variety of important relations. In most respects, 
indeed, the progress of philosophical investigation and evangelical truth, under the in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God, instead of superseding his labors, will prepare mankind 
more fully to understand and acquiesce in the reasonings and conclusions of this eminent 
philosopher and divine. 
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Sacred Sengs for Family and Social Worship ; comprising the most approved Spirit- 
ual Hymns, with chaste and popular tunes. Published by the American Tract 
Society. 12mo. pp. 343. 

This book is especially suited to aid the devotions of the family. The form and size of 
the book, and the arrangement of the hymns and tunes on opposite pages, render it 
altogether convenient for this purpose. Its publication affords a much greater facility 
for cultivating and sustaining this delightful part of worsh:p in the tamily than has 
hitherto been enjoyed. The compilers acknowledge their indebtedness to Messrs. 
Thomas Hastings and Lowell Mason, for their assistance given, which is an evidence of 
the chaste and practical cast of the work. The hymns appear to be of a standard, 
evangelical character. We have noticed scarcely any atnong them of the lighter sort; 
which are lamentably so popular at the present day. The preface states that the music 
has been adapted to the hymns, instead of subordinating the poetry to the music. This 
is accomplished by “setting’’ a tune to every two of the hymns, and sometimes toa 
single hymn. 


An Historical Account of Massachusetts Currency, by Joseph B. Felt. Boston: Per- 
kins and Marvin. 1839. 

Though bearing the date of its first emission, this work has recently been enlarged by 
a number of plates representing coins and bills of this Commonwealth ; notes, additions, 
&e., in the Appendix ; and a full Index of persons and things. These additions add 
much to the vaiue of the book, by rendering the descriptions of coins, stamps, &e., more 
easily intelligible; and by bringing the whole mass of facts recorded, under the command 
of the reader for subsequent reference. Among a commercial people, the questions re- 
lating to currency and finances are, of necessity, deeply involved in the political history 
of the country ; and itis highly instructive, with our author to follow out this distinct 
department of our annals, and to observe how large a part of our troubles in past years, 
both national and personal, have been connected with this single subject. 

One incident recorded by the author in passing, is so peculiar, that we cannot forbear 
quoting it in connection with this notice: * It appears that, after a session of sorrowful 
legislation, with regard to various topics, which were much affected by the embarrassed 
condition of the currency, the roll of service was made up for our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. But the word is, There is nothing to poy for their attendance and travel; 
the necessities of the Commonwealth have been so urgent that no cash remains to 
satisfy the dues of its Rulers. They calmly bowed to the exigency and went to their 
homes. While saying to the people, the treasury is exhausted for you, they did not re- 
tain enough to meet their own demands. While giving them precepts on patience, they 
practised the same self-denial. ‘This is one of the sunny spots as to human character, in 
periods of prevailing tribulation, on which the mind loves to dwell.” 


The Four Pillars: Or the Truth of Christianity Demonstrated in four distinct and 
independent Series of Proofs: Together with an Explanation of the Types and 
Prophecies concerning the Messiah. By Harvey Newcomb. Boston: Seth Gold- 
smith, and Crocker & Brewster. 1842. 1l2wmo. pp. 293. 


The four pillars of evidence on which the author, in this treatise, has considered the 
truth of Christianity as resting, are, 1, The Necessity of religion; 2, The Internal evi- 
dence ; 3, The External evidence; 4, Prophecy. The second and third of these, are 
comprehensive statements, including several particulars which appropriately belong to 
them. The fourth branch of the discussion, which treats of the evidence from Prophecy, 
is much more amplified than either of the others, especially the part in which the pre- 
dictions and types relating to Christ, are considered. The chapters of the work having 
originally been prepared and delivered as discourses froin the pulpit, are suffered to re- 
tain the preacher’s concluding reflections, with a design of increasing the practical 
interest of the book. 
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Mr. Newcomb is extensively and favorably known to the Christian community through 
his valuable series of Question Books for the study of the Scriptures in Sabbath Schools 
and Bible classes, which is now, we believe, coming into very general use in the New 


England States. 


The Philosophy of Popular Ignorance. By John Foster, Author of Essays on De- 
ciseon of Character, &e. Revised by the Author, expressly for the Society for the 
Promotion of Popular Instruction in Great Britain. Boston: James Loiuing. 1841. 
pp. 31s. 

The name of Mr. Foster, and his reputation as an author, are familiar to most of our 
readers. Few writers, in modern times, have exerted a more beneficial influence en in- 
telligent and cultivated minds, than this extraordinary man. His writings, if not very 
extensive, are pure gold, and will continue to be read and admired by the mightiest 
intellects in remote generations. Toa mind of the highest order, he unites a spirit benign 
and exalted. His thoughts are original and profound, his imagination vigorous and glow- 
ing, his diction varied, bold and nervous; and his appeals to the heart and conscience, 
irresistible. 

To read the productions of a mind so comprehensive, so rich, so acute, cannot fail to 
convince us of the vast inferiority of most of those volumes which are daily teeming 
from the press. We live in an age when ingenuity seems constantly at work in multi- 
plying materials for publication. Writers, instead of drawing trom the resources of their 
own minds, are contented to clothe the ideas of others in a new form; and often render 
that tame, obscure, and inconclusive, on which the original had made the noon-day light 
to shine. Hence muchof the literature of the present day is superficial and destitute of 
originality. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a greater contrast to such ephemeral trash, than the 
volume which stands at the head of this article. It exhibits a rare union of genius and 
common sense—embodies principles the most important, and is admirably adapted to dis- 
cipline and invigorate the mind. This revised edition is distinguished by numerous cor- 
rections, principally verbal, which will be gratifying to the intelligent reader. We 
know that the eminent author of this work has said, that he should not in any event 
ever correct it any more, and we rejoice that it will descend to posterity in so perfect a 


form. 


Twenty-eight Annual Report of the American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. 
Boston: 1842. 

The number of missions under charge of this Board is 20; stations and out-stations 
about 100: American missionaries and assistants, including 45 preachers, 99; native 
preachers and assistants, 111. There are about 44 schools, containing nearly 1,000 pupils ; 
and 77 churches, embracing more than 3,700 members. The number of baptisms reported 
the past yearis 780. The annual receipts were $52,137 10; the expenditures $57,793 94. 
The United States’ government have advanced for Indian schools, $4,040 ; the American 
and Foreign Bible Society, $12,000; and the American Tract Society, $4,700, exclusive 
of publications. The Secretaries of the Board are Rev. Solomon Peck, and Rev. Robert 
S. Pattison, D. D. Heman Lincoln, Esq. is Treasurer. 


The ——— Report of the American Home Missionary Society. New York: 1842. 
pp. 132. 

This Society, whose labors are becoming more and more important every year, has in 
commission 791 Missionaries, being 5 more than were ever in commission on the Ameri- 
can field in any one year since its organization. In the Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa, 
the number of missionaries has been more than doubled during the past year, being 33 in 
all. In Ohio 66 were employed, Indiana 24, Illinois 50. The number of congregations 
and missionary districts supplied in whole or in part was 987, and the amount of labor per- 
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formed was equal to 594 years. The number of pupils instructed in Sabbath schools and 
Bible classes under the supervision of the missionaries, was about 64,300. In 109 con- 
gregations there were special revivals of religion. The number added to the churches 
on profession of their faith, was not far from 3,446. The resources of the year were 
$95,291 43; the expenditures and liabilities $107, 085 89. 


A Discourse, delivered before the New England Society of the city of New York, 
Dec, 22, 1841. By Charles B. Hadduck, Professor of Intellectual Philosophy and 
English Literature in Dartmouth College. New York: Dayton & Newman, 1842. 


pp. 24. 

This address is mainly devoted to a consideration of some of the principal sources of the 
character and progress, which it has been the fortune of the American people to present 
to the study of the historian and the instruction of mankind. The character of our New 
England ancestors may be resolved, according to the orator, into two principles, a pe- 
culiar sense of individuality, and a peculiar feeling of special relationship to God. Thus 
they brought into immediate contact, and practical harmony, action and submission, free- 
dom and destiny, individuality and dependence. ‘The address of Prof. Hadduck, is mark- 
ed with all those excellencies which characterize his graceful pen. It is full of just 
thought, and is in fine keeping with the occasion and the season of the year in which it 
was delivered. 


Ninth Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Lunatie Hospital at Worcester, 

December, 1841. pp. 102. 

In the course of the year there were 399 patients in the hospital; at the commence- 
ment of the year, 236; admitted in the course of the year, 163; remained at the end of 
the year, 232. There were discharged from the hospital during the year, 167. Of these 
68 were cases of less duration than one year; 62 recovered, 2 improved, 4 died. Of the 
99 that were of longer duration than one year, 20 recovered, 34 improved, 37 were dis- 
charged as‘harmless and for want of room, and 8 died. The receipts into the treasury 
from all sources were $31,293 73; expenditures, $28,847 62. A commodious lot of 
between six and seven acres has been purchased for the Asylum for 8700. Since the 
opening of the institution, 1,359 patients have been admitted. The Report of Dr. Wood- 
ward, like all the preceding annual documents from his pen, is crowded with interesting 
facts, well stated, and many of them arranged in a tabular form. The institution isa 
noble monument of the intelligence and humanity of the people of Massachusetts, as 
expressed through the acts of their representatives. We are rejoiced to learn that Dr. 
Woodward is to remain at the head of the institution. The duties of chaplain are very 
acceptably performed by the Rev. George Allen. 


Tenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. May 26, 1842. 
pp. 80. 

The whole number of the Society’s publications, including cards and Sabbath school 
requisites, 475. Of these, 256 are bound volumes, and 25 question books and catechisins, 
This Society has 8 County auxiliaries not in the State of Massachusetts. The number 
of schools connected with the Society is 433, teachers and superintendents, 8,753, 
scholars, 72,985, volumes in the libraries, 130,658. Of the 1,118 scholars reported as 
having been hopefully converted, more than one half were dedicated to God in infant 
baptism. Only seventeen of all the members of the schools are reported as having com- 


menced preparation for the Christian ministry during the year, 


An Address to the Alumni and Students of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Feb. 22, 
1842. By John Tayloe Lomax, LL D., of Virginia. 1842. pp. 28. 

Mr. Lomax remarks, in his Address, that he graduated at St. John’s College about 
forty-five years ago. This circumstance naturally leads him to speak of the prominent 
events which have occurred during the last half century, and to suggest such reflections 
as legitimately grow out of them. We are glad to see frequent and decided expressions 
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of the value of revealed truth, and of the indispensable importance of making it the guide 
of the life. Every page alinost indicates that Mr. Lomax is an affectionate disciple of 


Washington. 


The Dangers of our Country, and the Means of averting them. A Discourse deliv- 
ered in Murlhorough, Ms. on the day of the annual State Fast, April 7, 1842. By 
George E. Day, Pastor of the Union Church and Society in that town. Boston: 
T. R. Marvin, 1542. pp. 17. 

The most prominent dangers which threaten our country, are the high-handed viola- 
tions of common honesty ; the general forgetfulness of the public good, in the councils of 
the nation, under the influence of blind devotion to party interest ; an increasing indiffer- 
ence to crime, and an unwillingness to inflict the appropriate penalty which it deserves ; 
and the multiplying evils of negro slavery. The remedies for averting these evils are not 
a dissolution of the Union, nor the giving ourselves up to the blind impulses ofa passion- 
ate indignation, nor in forming specific associations, nor the formation of another political 
party. The true andidote is the universal diffusion of that righteousness which exalteth a 
nation. Adherance to the unbending precepts of moral and religious obligation consti- 
tutes the strength and prosperity of a land. Wide-spread and frequent revivals of religion 
are the only hope of our land. Such is a brief synopsis of this able and timely discourse. 


Forty-third Annual Report of the Massachusetts Missionary Society. May 24, 1842. 
Boston: T. R. Marvin, 1842. pp. 48. 

During some portion of the year, 75 churches have enjoyed the patronage of the 
Society. Of these, 53 are under the care of pastors; the remaining 22 are statedly sup- 
plied, though not in every instance by the continuous labors of the same man. In these 
churches there are 4,730 members. The additions reported during the year are 482, 
The 75 congregations are gathered out of 3,000 different families. The average attend- 
ance on public worship in the aggregate, has been little short of 10,000. The Sabbath 
schools and Bible classes furnish instruction to nearly 7,000 pupils. The charitable col- 
lections in 61 congregations amounted to $4,108 13, which was about one half of what 


they received from the [lome Mission treasury. 


Proceedings of the Congressional Total Abstinence Society, at a Meeting held in the 
Hall of the House of /iepresentatives, Washington, Feb. 25, 1842. 

This pamphlet contains the speeches of Messrs. Briggs, Gilmer, Marshall, Burnell, 
Morgan, Wise, members of Congress, and others, on the subject of temperance. The 
opinions here expressed, coming from such men, must have much weight. We regret 
that one or two of the gentlemen should have nullified their influence on this subject, by 
a sad violation of another command of the Almighty. 


Proceedings of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, at the spe- 
cial Meeting held in New York, January 18, 19, 20; 1842. pp. 27. 
It is not necessary for us to give any account of this pamphlet. Its interesting contents 
have been already widely circulated in the religious newspapers. 


Historical Notices of Connecticut, published under the patronage of the Connecticut 
Historical Society No. 1, Containing Hartford in 1640. by William S. Porter, 
member of the Seciety. Hartford: E. Geer. 1842. pp. 12. 

This number is designed as the commncement of a series, to be continued monthly, or 
as often as practicable. Twelve pages in each number will be occupied with genealogi- 
cal notices of families. The tirst number contains very interesting matters in relation to 
the first settlement of Hartford. The editor has long been a zealous antiquarian. We 
trust that his labors will be duly appreciated and rewarded. He could hardly have begun 
upon a more interesting town than Hartford. The names of Haynes, Stone, Hooker, 
Wells, Goodwin, Wyllys, Webster, Talcot, Whiting, are widely known and honored. 
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Faith in the Christian Enterprize of Converting the World. A Sermon preached be- 
Sore the Oneida County Bible Society, at Vernon, N. Y. By Simeon North, Presi- 
dent of Humilton College. Utica. 1842. pp. 24. 

The following is an outline of this well constructed and highly instructive discourse. 
The reasons which justify the belief that the religion of the Bible is destined to become 
the religion of the world, are, God himself has made it a matter of solemn purpose ; it is 
adapted to the nature and wants of man; the history of the primitive church encourages 
this belief; the existing state of many of the leading systems of paganism; the recent 
political changes in heathen countries are favorable to the progress of Christian truth ; 
the great improvements in the arts; and the results of the various means now in opera- 
tion. These views suggest the remark, thata confident belief in the possibility of convert- 
ing the world to Christ, is but the exercise of a well-founded and rational faith. While 
it is regarded as a practicable enterprize, it may also be contemplated as a great and good 
work. While we are surnmoned tono common labors and sacrifices, we may yet experi- 
ence the enjoyment of no common consolation. Al! Christian disciples should make it a 
matter of serious inquiry whether they have yet risen to that standard of efforts which is 
accordant with their obligations. 


Twenty-cighth Annual Report of the American Tract Socicty, Boston. Presented 
May 25, 1842. pp. 84. 

The total receipts of the Society were $30,354 05. Of this sum, $21,794 have been 
paid to the American Tract Society at New York. Of the donations received during the 
year, $885 15 were from Maine; $901 76 from New Hampshire; $409 30 from Ver- 
mont; $8,667 25 from Massachusetts ; $122 00 from other States. The Report contains 
a great variety of important facts in respect to the volume circulation in New England. 
Not far from 12,000 volumes were sold to the members of a part of the Baptist and Ortho- 
dox Congregational communities in Boston. The value was about $4,000. 


An Epitome of the History of Philosophy. Being the work adopted by the University 
of France for instruction in the Colleges and High Schools. Translated from the 
French, with additions, and a continuation of the history from the ime of Reid to 
the presentday. By. C.S. Henry, D. D., Professor of Philosophy in the New York 
City University. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1842. In 2 vols., pp. 311 and 276. 

These are very convenient books to serve as the foundaticn and starting point for oral 
lectures. The most important facts in the history of philosophy are concisely stated, 
without particular bias, so far as we can judge, to any of the systems. The editor's addi- 
tions are important, as they supply a real deficiency in the original work. If they had 
been more full on the English and German philosophy, and less copious on the French, 
there would have been more symmetry and completeness in the work. As it is, it will 


supply a marked desideratum in our schools. 


The Great Commission; or, the Christian Church Constituted and Charged to Con- 
vey the Gospel to the World. By Rev. John Harris, D. D., President of Cheshunt 
College, author of * The Great Teacher,” ete. With un Introductory Essay by 
William R. Wiiliams, D. D., of New York. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
1842. pp. 484. 

This was a prize Essay for which 200 guineas were received. The second prize of 50 
guineas was assigned to the Rev. R. W. Hamilton of Leeds. Another premiuin was sub- 
sequently given to the Rev. John Macfarland of Scotland. The number of competitors 
was about 40. The adjudicators were the Rev. Drs. Ralph Wardlaw, David Welsh, 
Jabez Bunting, and Rev. Messrs. Henry Melville and Thomas S. Crisp, representing five 
denominations of Christians. 

Dr. Harris’s object is three-fold—an endeavor to show that the church of Christ is ag- 
gressive and missionary in its very constitution and design ; that it is to look on the whole 
of this field as one, not regarding the claims of any particular portion as inimical to the 
interests of any other ; and that the entire consecration of all its resources is, for obvious 
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reasons, made indispensable to success. A great amount of statistical information, as well 
as of sound arguments, is here brought together in an attractive form. Though the vol- 
ume has not so much originality as the * Great Teacher,” it may, possibly, attain to 
greater usefulness. 


Elements of Scientific and Practical Agriculture; or the Application of Biology, 
Geology and Chemistry, to Agriculture and Horticulture. Intended as a text-book 
for farmers and students in agriculture. By Alonzo Gray, M. 4., Teacher in the 
English Department, Phillips Academy, Andover, Allen, Morrill & Wardwell. 
1842. pp. 368. 
The student as well as the farmer, will find many valuable suggestions in this volume. 
The author appears to be familiar with the best writers on the subject, and to have con- 


densed in a small space inforination which is scattered over large volumes. 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the American Bible Society, presented May 12, 1842. 
With an Appendix, containing the Addresses at the Aunwersary, and £xtracts of 
Correspundence. New York: D. Fanshaw. pp. 192. 

The number of Bibles and Testaments issued from the depository of the American 
Bible Society, during the year, was 257,067—making a total since the formation of the 
Society, of 3,052,765. The proportion of English Bibles and Testaments is as follows : 
Bibles, 94,176. Testaments, 143,148. The number of books printed during the year, 
276,000, being an increase of 109,125, over that of the former year. The version which 
the Society has heretofore circulated in Papal countries, is a translation made from the 
Latin vulgate. They have resolved hereafier to print and circulate only protestant 
versions. By a recent vote of the Society, each Life Member is allowed to receive 
annually for distribution two copies of the common minion Bible, or the value thereof in 
other Bibles and Testaments ; aud each Life Director is allowed to receive five copies of 
the same Bible, or the value in other kinds, fur the same purpose. Since the commence- 
ment of the year, 42 Life Directors and 503 Life Members have been obtained. Sixty- 
seven new Auxiliaries have been added. The income of the year amounted to 
$ 134,357 08. 


More Laborers needed for the Gospel Harvest. A Sermon, delivered before the Aux- 
iliary Education Society of Norfolk County, at their Annual Meeting in Wrentham, 
June &, 1842. By Samuel W. Cozzens, Pastur of the First Evangelical Church 
in Milton. Boston: T. R. Marvin. 

In an account of the Annual Meeting of the Norfolk Auxiliary Education Society, 
which will be found in the Journal, we have made a reference to this discourse ; which 
renders a separate notice unnecessary in this place. 


A Discourse, delivered at the Anniversary of the Palestine Missionary Society, at 
North Bridgewater, Ms., First Parish, June 15, 1842. By Rev. Willard Prerce, 
Pastor of tne North Church, Abington. Boston: T. R. Marvin. 


The text of this discourse is 1 Kings, xvii: 13. ‘* But make me thereof a little cake 
first, and bring it unto me; and after, make for thee and for thy son.” The author con- 
siders the case of the woman of Zarephath, in the light of a sacrifice which she was called 
upon to make fur the cause of God; and one which was adequate to the exigency of the 
case. The cause of God now, is the evangelizing of the world. The position taken in 
the sermon, which is illustrated with mnuch force and originality of style, is, that it is the 
duty of the church of Christ to make sacrifices adequate to the immediate evangelizing 
of the world. By immediate, the author means to be understood, as soon as the nature 
of the case will admit; or as the application of a proper cause will produce its legitimate 
effect. 
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ANNUAL RECEIPTS OF BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETIES. 
THE following table istaken from the London 
Missionary Register, with some corrections by 
the Editor of the Baptist Missionary Magazine. 


fear. Income. 


Bible. 
American, 1810-41 120,098 
American and Foreign, (Baptiat,) 18tu-41 26,578 
Brivsh ant Foreign, 1Siv-il 491,413 
Edinburgh, 1840-141 14,105 
French Protestant, s4u-i1 4,408 
French and Foreign, 1810-41 20,256 
Hibernian, iste -4l 22.016 
Merchant Seamen's, 18-4 3,737 
Noval and Miuary, 184-11 16 052 
Trinwurian, 18iu-il 12,535 
Education. 
American, 1810-41 63,771 
Americin Presbyterian Board, 18tu-il 19.984 
Northern B «ptist, Isil 6,440 
American Sunday School, 1810-41 7,192 
British and Foreign School, 181-41 27.316 
Eastern Female balscation, 1840-41 8 098 
Home and Colonial Infant School, Ixdv-11 9,241 
Jrish Sunday School, Is4u-al 1,319 
Ladies’ Hibernian Female School, 1810-41 10.419 
Ladies’ Ne+ro-child Education, 18-41 7,853 
National B tucation, 1839-10 91,329 
Newfoundland School, 1310-11 20,119 
Sunday School Union, 1810-1 52.465 
New England Sabbath Schoo! Union, 1841 8,914 
Jews’. 

London, 1810-11 118,382 
Church-of-Scotland, Isdu-il 17,411 
Missionary. 

American Board, (Congregatioual) 1810-41 235,189 
American Baptist, 1810-41 56.913 
American Episcopal, In4u-4l 23,864 
American Methmtist, 18 ual 141,363 
Americin Presbyterian, 1siu-il 67,775 
American Baptist Home, 1841 44,903 
Baptist, WBie4l 129. 85 
Baptist, (General,) 1840-41 11.01 
Berlin, 1834-10 13,656 
Church, 1840-11 443,633 
Church-of-Scot'and, 1340-11 4,329 
Dresden, 1=39-10 6,573 
French Protestant, 1840-41 1,74 
German Evangelical, 1539-40 23 Olu 
Glasgow Atrican, Ipiu-il 7,997 
Gus, el Propagation, 1810 321,135 
Hamburgh, 1839-10 3,149 
Lausanne, 1859-10 3,616 
Jeonden, 1s4C-4l 383 443 
Netherlands, 1839-10 33.950 
Reoittish, 1540-41 13,317 
Unired Brethren, 1810 FATS 
Wesleyan, 1840-41 437,384 
Seamen's, 

American Seamen’s Friend, 1840-41 41,982 
British and Foreign Sailor's, 1340-11 12,850 
Desiitute Sailors’ Asylum, 1840-41 4651 
Destitme Suilors’ Home, 1840-41 29,900 
Episcopal Floating Church, 134u-41 1,794 
Tract and Book. 

American Tract, 1810-41 99,994 
American Baptist Publication, Isil 10,667 
American Boston Tract, 1840-41 25,695 
Church-of-Enegland Tract, 154-41 2,077 
French Protestint Tract, ls4u-41 4,788 
Jrish Vract and Book, 1839-10 14,666 
Prayer-Book and Homily, 184-41 13,971 
Religious ‘Tract, ls4u-i41 =. 280,429 
Anti-Slavery. 

British and Foreign, 1840-41 19,550 
Miscellaneous. 

Aborigines’ Protection, 1840-41 1,910 
African Civilization, 1839 5,067 
American Colonization, 1s4u-41 69,094 
British and Foreiza Temperance, 1840-41 2,693 
Christian Instruction, 1810-41 6,172 
Christian Knowledge, 1810-41 435,325 
Church Pastoral Aid, 1840-11 95,379 
Clerical Aid, 1840-41 37,917 
Colonial Church, 181-41 8,428 
District Visiting, 1840-41 2,229 
Foreign Aid, 1840-41 6,197 
Hibernian, (London,) 1810-41 45,677 
Irish Society of London and Dublin, 1810-41 20,015 
Irish Scripture Reader’s, 1840-41 12,368 
London City Mission, 1840-41 23,390 
Lord's Day Observance, 1340—41 4,140 
New British and Foreign Temperance, 1810-41 15,959 
Peace, 1840-41 7,660 
Reformation, 1840-41 8,462 
Buppression of Intemperanee, 1840-41 8,971 
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Quarterly List of Ordinations and 
Installations. 


——e 


The following statistics of Ordinations, Installations, and 
Deaths of Clergy men, are as extensive and aceur te ae we can 
make them from the papers pubilahed by the duflerent denaumb 


nauvuns of Christians to which we have access. 


MAINE, 
JOSEPH RICKER, Byp. ord. Evan. Portland, Mag 12, 1842. 
MiCali W. STRICKLAND, Cong. inet. pastor, Aurora and 
Amberet, June 9. 
AMASA L.ORING, Cong. ord. pastor, Shaplei¢h, Jone 18, 
JOHN DODGE, Cong. ord pastor, Waldeboro’, June 18 
ELBRIDGE G. CUILEK, Cong. ord. pastor, Beltast, June 15. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
GEORGF B. ROWELL, Cong. ord. tur. miss. Cornish, Oct. 
27, 18tl. 
CHARLES SHEDD, Cong. ord. pastor, Campton, March 24, 
JOHN KICHARDS, Cong inst. putor, Henover, April 
VU. H. WELLINGTON, Unit. ord. pastor, Manchester, July 19, 


VERMONT. 
SAMUFI. R. THRALL, Cong. ord. pastor, Welle River, 
April 13 
SILAS McKEEN, Cong. inst. poster, Bradford, May 25, 
Cc. W. PIPER, Cong. ord. Evan. Perkinaviiie, June 22, 
B. B. NEWYVON, Cong. inst. pastor, Che.sea, Juve 48, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
SAMUETI. 8. TAPPAN, Cong. inst. pastor, Bridgewater, 
Merch 29. 
SAMUEL RICHARDS, Bap. ord. pastor, West Sutton, March 


3l. 
ISAAC A. BASSETT, Cong. ord. pastor, South Wellfleet, 
Apri: 27. 
SERENO HOWE, Pap. ord. Evan. Charlestown, Apri! 30. 
HaVild) COGGEIN, Cong. ord. pastor, Westhampton, May IL 
EDWIN JENNISON, Cong. inst. pastor. Ashburnham, May 02, 
Wtti.aAM BUSHNELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Newton, May 24, 
LEWIs FF. CLARK, Cong. ord. pastor, Whiunsville in North- 
bridge, June l. 
DANIEL H. BABCOCK, Cong. inst. pastor, Cohasset, June 9. 
AUSTIN ROBBINS, Bap. ort. pastor, Uxbridge, June 2. 
NaHUM «ial.&, Cong. inst. pastor, Ware Village, June 22. 
MATTHEW H.,. SMIIH, Coug. ord. Evan. Maiden, July 12. 


CONNECTICUT. 
JAMES W. WOODWARD, Cong. inst. pastor, Columbia, 
March 23. 
ISRAELI, P. WARREN, Cong. ord. pastor, Granby, April 20, 
JUDSUN A. ROOT, Cong. inst, pastor, Westville, in New 
Haven, April 20. 
ELEAZER J. DOUULITTLE, Cong. ord. pastor, Hebron, May 


18. 
WALTER CLARK, Cong. ord. pastor, Canterbury, May 18. 
WILLIAM F. MURGAN, Epis. ord. priest, New Haven, 


May 18. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Cong. ord, pastor, Mt. Carmel in Hamden, 
June 15. 

AARON C, BEACH, Cong. ord. pastor, Wolcott, June 22. 

RICHARD WOUVRUFF, Cong. inst. pastor, Uunivnville, 
June 29. 


NEW YORK. a 
JOSIAH LEONARD, Pres. inst. pastor, Oewego, Jan. 25. 
CHARLES CROCKER, Pres. ord. pastor, Mriendship, Feb. 9. 
PLINY TWICHEL.L, Pres. ord. pastor, Wyoming, March 16, 
WILLIAM HUNTTING, Pres. ord. pastor, Greenport, May 4, 
EDW AR!) B. EDGAR, Pres. ord. p:stor, Mt. Hope, May 3. 
DAVIT) TEESE, Pres. ord. pastor, Mt. Plessant, Muy 4. 
DANIEL BROWN, Pres. inst. pastor, Peekskill, May 4. 
JOHN H. CARLE, Pres. inst. pastor, Rondout, May 5. 
JOHN R. KEEP, Cong. ord. pasior, Franklin, May 5. 
JOHN C. GULDIN, Ger. Ref. inst. pastor, New York, May 20. 
JOHN F. CLARK, Pres. inst. pastor, Cold Spring, Puinam 
Co. May 24. 
SAMUEL C. WILCOX, Pres. inst. pastor, Owego Village, 
May 24. 
JOHN A. CHILDS, Epis. ord. priest, Waddington "May 2%. 
SIMEON NORTH, Pres. ord. pastor, Winfiela, May 26, 
H. J. GAYIAORD, Pres. or. pastor, Union, May 26. 
BORACE Sew» Pres. ord. pastor, New Windsor, 
May 28. 
C. WRIGHT, Cong. ord. pastor, Coventry, June — 
H. G. LUDLOW, Pres. inst. pastor, Poughkeepsie, June 2, 
JOSEPH D. BAKER, Cong. ord. pastor, Harford, June 8. 
SILAS C. BROWN, Pres. inst. pastor, Pembroke, June 28. 
CHARLES SPOONER, — inst. pastor, Westport, June 28, 
J. H. Mcif.VANE, Pres. ord. pastor, Little Falis, June 28. 
JOHN F. PINGRY, Pres. ord. pastor, Fishkill, June 28. 
J. M. SHERWOOD, Pres. inst. pastor, Mendon, June 29. 
ABRAHAM B. VAN ZANDT, Pres. orc. pastor, Matieawan, 
une . 
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i. j NEW JERSEY. 
i WILLIAM A. MANDELL, Pres. ord. pastor, Bridgeton, 
April 21. 
M RICHARD WALKER, Pres. ord. Evan. Bridgeton, April 21. 
OLIVER S. ST’. JOHN, Cong. ord. pastor, Elizabethport, 


. ul 
re og June 15. 
aoe RICHARD W. BADEAU, Pres. ord. for. miss. Woodbridge, | 
4 ; June 21, 
Pe eae PENNSYLVANIA. 
1, ¢ ee M. HOBSON, Pres. ord. pastor, Amelia Co. 
5 arch — 
1%, ; WIL ae os a oo McCALLA, Pres. inst. pastor, Pniladelphia, 
{ ee JOSEP _ * MURRAY, Pres. ord. pastor, Chhs. of Monaghan 
haan: and Petersburg, A ril 13. 
bE MS af JOEI. PARKER, D. D. Pres. inst. pastor, Philadelphia, May 
2 20. 
| 7 WILLIAM 8S. WALKER, Epis. ord. priest, Williamsport, | 
f ' June 12. 
i + hd j GEORGE WATSON, Epis. ord. priest, Wi!liamsport, June 12. 
ge TB GEORGE W. THOMPSON, Pres. ord. pastor, New Berlin, 
Epes, June 22. 
VIRGINIA, 
, NICHOLAS + SACEne, Pres. ord. pastor, Princess Ann 
ét Co, March 
+l —_- H. oh. BOYD, Pres. inst. pastor, Winchester, 
' Mav 
oh tee WILLA MW KINCKLE, Epis. ord. priest, Staunton, May 22. 
te i. Malt.COi.M McFARLAND, do. do, do. 
: ? DaVID CALDWELL, do, do, do, 
mr) JOSEPH J. JAMES, Bap. ord. Evan. Halifax Co. May 28. 
a NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ph W. SNOWDON, Fpis. ord. priest, Oxford, Mav 22. 
gaeee CHARLES H. DISLKUW, Jo. do. do. 
} KENTUCKY. 
Te DAVID M. CHANEY, Bap. ord. Evan, Feliciana, Feb. 6. 
4 &. 8S. CALDWELL, Bap. crd. pastor, Flower Hill, Warren 
Co. May 8. 
q .: OHIO. 
5 MILO J. HICKOK, Cong. or!. pastor, Harmar, May 4. 
: ; JAMES R. GIBSON, Pres. ord. pasior, Ctshs. of Decatur and 


Huntingdon, Mav IL. 
E. R. JOHNSON, Pres. ord. pastor, Carlisle, May 24. 
HENRY SHEDD, Pres. inst. ptstor, Lower Liberty, May a. 
BENJAMIN GRAVES, Pres. inst. pastor, Piqua, May 29. 
E. C. SHARP, Pres. ord. pastur, Atwater, June L. 


INDIANA, 
F. T. BLASDEL., Bap. ord. Evan. Ebenezer, Jan. 29. 
DAVIN FISHER, Bap. ord. Hvan. Wilmington, May 3. 
— WYILIK, Epis. ord, er Bloomington, May % 
B. HALSTEAD, Epia. ovd. priest, New Harmony, May 29. 


ILLINOIS. 


HENRY BERGEN, Cong. ord. Evan. Elgin, Jan. 16. 
THOMAS LAURIF, Pres. erd. pastor, Jacksonville, Mar. 6. 
WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS, Pres. inst. paswr, Jacksonville, 


May 8. 
MISSOURI. 
E. C. HUTCHINSON, Epis. ord. priest, St. Louis, May 22. 
MICHIGAN. 


ae SCHUYLER, Epis. ord. priest, Detroit, 


March 6. 
JAMES DEMAREST, Ref. Dutch inst. pastor, Warwarsing, 
April 2v. 


Whole number in the abuve list, 96. 


SUMMARY. 


Ordinations...ccccccseccs 67 WOO, .cacnceienseeoens 
[nstallations..ccccccccscee 29 Massachusetts.ccccccccece 
— Connecticut..cccccccccece 

Total.cccceccccccesccccce 96 New Ol 640006e0sensen 
New Jersey.ccccsecccccce 

Pennsylvania ...ssecsceee 

OFFICES. Virginia ..ccccccccccccces 

i 71 North Carulintcccceecocce 
Evangelists..cccccccccccce 10 Kentucky.cocccccccccccce 
a | | een 





Bl womceannarv aie te 





Poreign Missionaries ..... 2 Iniliana.scccccscccscccees 
—— Illindis..ccccccccccccceses 
oo Dotalccosccccccccccccces G6 Missouricccccoccccccccces 
Michigan..cccccsccscecee 
" DENOMINATIONS, - 
Congregational ...cccccce 35 Totalesccccccccccccccccces 
Baptist.cccccccccscccccce. 9 
Presbyterian..... 36 DATES. 
; Episcopalian .cccccscccces 1S 1841. October .ccccccccece 1 
' Unitariar.cccccscccecceree 1 1842. January cccccesesee 3 
" Ref. Dutch..ccccccccscece 1 Februaryecccccceee 2 
German REL ccccccccecese 1 Beate Rssoncesececee 10 
-—— April.scccsccccccee 10 
, ee 96 BOOT .000cceseseeece 40 
JUNC coccccceccccce BW 
STATES, Julfccccecccccccece 2 
i ctiameemmnenene 5 _ 
’ New soccecoees 4 Totalecccccccccccceccce 96 





923 DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


[ Aue. 











Quarterly List of Deaths of Clergymen. 


| 
| 
| MAINE. 
DANIEL GOULD, et. 90, Cong. Rumford, May 21, 1842. 


| NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
JOSEPH I. RICHARDSON, et. 40, Meth. Canaan, March 16, 
WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, at. 58, Cong. Plainfield, April 17. 


VERMONT. 
| SILAS DAVIDSON, at. 76, Bap. Waterford, May — 
JAMES MARSH, D. D. at. 47, Cong. Burlington, July 3. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

GEORGE WHITNEY, et. 38, Unit. Roxbury, April 3. 
THADDEUS M. HARRIS, D. D. at. 73, Unit. Boston, April 3. 
| JOHN PEAK, et. 81, Bap. Boston, April 9 

EDWARD RIC HMOND, D. D, et. 75, Unit. Boston, April 10. 
JAMES MORss, D. D. at. 62, Epis. Newburyport, April 26. 
LEVI W. WOODS, et. 26, Meth. W alpole, May 2. 

DAVID E. GOODWIN, at. 29, Cong. W illiamst urgh, May 3. 
LUTHER GODDARD, ‘et. 80, ’Bap. Worcester, May 25. 
JOSEPH 8. ELLIS, at. 31, Meth. Harv: ard, June 19, 


CONNECTICUT. 
JAMES COLEMAN, at. 76, Meth. Ridgefield, Feb. 5. 


NEW YORK. 
ROBERT KENDALL, et. 73, Meth. Centreville, March 22, 
JaCO8S BERGER, Lutheran, Ghent April — 
TIMOTHY W. LESTER, , Pres. Chester, April 5. 
SAMUEL FULLER, et. 74, Epia. Rensselaerville, April 9. 
SAMUEL WHITTLESEY, at. 66, Cong. New York, Aprii 14. 
DAVID HIGGINS, et. 81, Pres. Bath, June — 
RICHARD M. DAVIS, et. 41, Pres. "Bridgewater, June 14. 


DAVID BUTLER, D. D. at. 80, Epis. Troy, July 10. 
NEW JERSEY. 
ABRAHAM NEWMAN, Meth. Warren Co. Feb. 22. 
THOMAS WARE, Meth. Salem, March Ll. 
BENJAMIN TYLER, et. 37, Pres. Greenwich, June 26. 
JOHN T. HALSEY, et. 45, Pres. Elizabethiown, July 2. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
EBENEZER KINGSBURY, et. 79, Cong. Harford, March 22. 
MARYLAND. 
RICHARD WYNKOOP, Kef. Dutch, Hagerstown, April 5. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
JAMES WALKER, at. 25, Associate Ref. Chester District, 
Sept. 18, 1811. 





TENNESSEE. 
FELIX EARNEST, et. 79, Meth. Green Co. Feb 17. 
KENTUCKY. 


ANDREW A. SHANNON, at. 62, Pres. Shelbyville, Feb. 1, 
ISAAC TAYLOR, at. 63, Bap. Cedar Creek, March 13, 


OHIO. 
BENJAMIN DOLBEAR, at. 42, Pres. Milford Co. May 28. 


ILLINOIS. 
J. W. LITTLE, at. 30, Cong. Athens, June 2. 


WISCONSIN TERRITORY. 
WILLIAM M. ADAMS, Pres. Mineral Point, March 12. 


Whole number in the above list, 36. 





SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES. 


From 20 to 30...ccccccseee 3 Maintreccccrcccccceccccos 
30 New Hampshire....sseeces 





Bicvccesscsece § 

GD BBicovecescccce BH VOrmeilcsceccccssisesien 
Pe Wissstesessese: 2 Bib ccsicscacs 
Te  Diiudacccccccce @ GRUNN nacscdcencsecs 
FO BBiccccccssvece GB Mow FotRaceccccvcccccs oc 
BO DW.ccccccccccce 4 New Jeruey.cccccccccccere 
eee FE es 
Notspecified.ecccese 5 EE EEE 

— South Carolina..cccercces 
| PORE cosccavccceccosceecs GS TOUWNUDIOD ccc ccscccecs sees 
| Sum of all the ages speci- Kentucky .cccccccccccccce 
eee aa tena aval ne Ohbocecocccccccccceseccces 


e ° 
Average age Of the 31 0000058 ilinvisccccccccccccccvccese 
Wisconsin Territory. ...... 


s1 tS pet tt pet Pt ae OO ee GD DD AD ee 


Total.ccoccocesccceccccces 


DATES. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregational ssesccoeee 





| Daptistecccccccccccccccess. 4 
| Presbyterianscccssccesesse 8 1841, September..ccccoce 1 
Episcopalian.sccecosessee 3 1842, February.ccccsccee 4 
| Behe ccdccccecscseeen 8 BMarchecsccccocccee © 
LtherOOcccccceceecoccce 1 APpilecesecccccecces Il 
| Dutch Ref...ccccsevccccee 1 BERS. cccccccccosese §6© 
| Associate Reformed....... 1 Dh imuenwéus “O 
Waltasitacccocsccococcece 3 July seccccececccces 3 
Seen 36 Totaleccccccccccccvcccces 36 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


The American Epvcation Society 
held its Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting at 
the Rooms of the Central American Edu- 
cation Society, in the City of New York, | 


May 12, 1842, at half past 4 o’clock, P. M. | 


The Rev. Epexezer Curever, of New- 
ark, N. J., was called to the chair, and the 
Rev. Joun J. Owen, of New York, was 
appointed Clerk. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Anse D. Eppy, of Newark, N. J. 

The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
were read by the Secretary. 

It being found that there was not a con- 
stitutional quorum of the members present, 


Voted, That the meeting be adjourned to 
the time of the public services to be held in 
the Tabernacle in the evening, at half past 
7 o'clock. 


The Society met according to adjourn- 
ment, and the Hon. Tueopore FrRetiNG- 
HuYsEN, LL. D., an Honorary Vice Pres- 
ident, presided on the occasion. 

The services were commenced with pray- 
er by Rev. Baxter Dickinson, VD. D., of 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 

The Report of the Treasurer, he not 
being present, was read by Wutiam A. 
Bootn, Esq., Treasurer of the Central 
American Education Society. 

An abstract of the Report of the Direc- 
tors was read by Rev. Samuer H. Rippet, 





Secretary. 





| On motion of Rev. Josern Atpen, D. D. 


of Williams College, 

Resolved, That the Reports which have 
now been presented be accepted, and adopt- 
ed, and be printed under the direction of 
the Executive Committee. 


On motion of Rev. Enowin Hott, of 
New York, seconded by Rev. Francis L, 
Rossins, of Enfield, Ct., 

Resoleed, That it is still incumbent on 


the churches, by suitable means, to raise up 
suitable men for the sacred ministry. 


On motion of Rev. Wittiam A. Stearns, 
of Cambridge, Ms., seconded by Rev. AnsEx 
D. Epvpy, of Newark, N. J., 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the 
church to select and educate her noblest 
sons in greater numbers than heretofore for 
the Christian ministry. 

On motion of Rev. Lronarp Bacon, of 
New Haven, Ct., seconded by Rev. Tuom- 
as H. Skinner, D. D., of New York, 

Resolved, That in view of the great moral 
conflicts of the present and the coming age, 
the friends of spiritual Christianity are 
called to increased efforts in the work of 
raising up an educated ministry, for the 


defence of the Gospel at home, and for its 
extension abroad. 


Addresses were delivered by Rev. Messrs. 
Aven, Hott, Stearns, and Bacon. 

The public services were closed with the 
benediction by Rev. Joun Copan, D. D., 
of Dorchester, Ms.. 


| 
| 
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The officers of the Society for the ensu- 
ing year were then chosen, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FORTHE ENSUING YEAR. 


President. 
Hon. Samuel Hubbard, LL. D. 


Vice President. 
Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong. 


Directors. 


Rev. Brown Emerson, D. D. 
John Tappan, Esq 
Rev. John Codman, D. D. 
Rev. Ralph Emerson, D. D. 
Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D. 
Rev. George W. Blagcen, 
Rev. Samuel H. Riddel. 
Rev. Daniel Crosby. 
Rev. Hubbard Winslow. 
Ebenezer Alden, M. D. 
William W. Stone, Esq. 


Secretary. 
Rev. Samuel H. Riddel. 


Treasurer. 
Hardy Ropes, Esq. 


Auditor. 
Hon. Uliny Cutler. 


Erecultive Committee. 


Rev. George W. Blagden, 
Rev. Daniel Crosby, 
and the Secretary. 


Financial Committee. 

John Tappan, Esq. 

Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, 

Hon. William J. Hubbard. 
and the ‘Treasurer. 


Honorary Vice Presidents. 


Hon. John Cotton Smith, LL. D. Sharon, Ct. 

Rev. Ashbel Green, D.D , LL. D. Philadelphia. 

Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D., LL. D. Pres. Yale Col. 

Rev. Eiiphalet Nott, D. )., LL. D. Pres. Union Col. 

Rt. Rev. Alexander V. Griswold, D. D. Boston. 

Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D., Northboro’, Ms. 

Rev. Henry Davia, D. D. Clinton, N. Y. 

Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D. Newburyport, Ms. 

Rev. William Allen, D. D. Northampton, Ms. 

Rev. James Richards, D. D. Prof. Th. Sem. Auburn. 

Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. Pres. Lane Seminary. 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, DD. Pres. Amherst Col. 

Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D. Pres. Dartmouth College. 

Rev. Francis Wayland, D. 1). Pres. Brown Univ. 

Rev. Leonard Woods, 1). 2. Prof. Th. Sem. Andover. 

Rev. James M. Matthews, D. D. New York. 

Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, D. D. New Haven, Ct. 

Rev. Joseph Penny, D. D. Pres. Hamilton College. 

Rev. John Wheeler, D. D. Pres. Univ. of Vermont. 

Non. Theolore Frelinghuysen, LL. ) Ch. N. ¥. U. 

Rev. Robert H. Bishop. D D Pres. Miami Univ. 

Rev. George E. Pierce, D. 1. Pres. West. Reserve Col. 

Rev. Bennet T'yler, D. D Pres Connecticut Th. Inst. 

Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D. Prof. Theol Sem. Bangor, 

Rev. Edward Beecher, 1). D. Pres. Hlinois College. 

Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D. Andover. 

Rev. Thomas McAuley, D. D. New York. 

Rev. Mark Hopkins, ). D. Pres. Williams College. 

Hon. Thomas 8S. Williams, LL. D. Hartford, Ct. 
ey Dwight, Esq. Geneva, N. Y. 

Hon. Charles Marsh, ILL. D. Woodstock, Vt. 

Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Ms. 

Hon. Edmund Parker, Nashua, N. H. 

Rev. William Jenks, D. D. Boston. 

Rev. William Patton, D. D. New York. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE DIRECTORS. 


Tue last year has been one of much trial 
and solicitude on the part of the Directors ; 
and of much necessary privation and effort 
on the part of the young men, whom the 
Society is endeavoring to sustain in their 
course of preparation for the ministry. The 
design of entering into the work of the 
ministry, when once deliberately and pray- 
erfully entertained, by a youth who is in 
heart sincerely devoted to the cause of the 
Redeemer, is not often relinquished, even 
under the pressure of the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, without an earnest and pro- 
tracted struggle to realize its accomplish- 
ment. It is not uncommon to find exam- 
ples, where a purpose of this kind has been 
adhered to, and the effort for its accomplish- 
ment persisted in, almost beyond what 
would be thought possible to human energy 
and endurance. 

That no valuable benefit will result from 
these providential trials and embarrass- 
ments, is what the Directors feel neither 
disposed nor constrained to believe. If the 
means of probation and discipline, which 
the Society employs, are rendered in some 
measure difficult of application when its 
operations are greatly extended; then, in 
one respect, the necessity of curtailment 
may do much to assist that precision and 
vigor of action which this important part of 
the system requires. If numerous indi- 
viduals in the community at large, on 
whose discreet and faithful co-operation the 
Board must depend, in the matter of the 
selection and recommendation of candidates, 
are liable, during a period of prosperity, to 
grow forgetful ot the consequences depend- 
ing upon the first steps taken in this work ; 
then an important advantage may be ex- 
pected from that solicitude and reflection, 
and that quickened sense of individual res- 
ponsibility, which a period of difficulty and 
discouragement must excite. If, in conse- 
quence of the long continued and regular 
distribution of its benefactions, the Society 
may have come to be regarded, by any of 
the young men who are looking to this 
source for assistance, in the light of a finan- 
cial, rather than a benevolent institution ; 
then an interruption of its prosperity will 
serve to revive a more intimate feeling of 
dependence on God, in those whose cir- 
cumstances and prospects must be so deeply 
affected thereby. 

There is also reason to expect that, as the 
unavoidable result of the existing depression 
upon this department of Christian effort 
shall appear more manifest to the friends of 
evangelical religion, in a dearth of ministers 
and a famine of the word of life at home 
and abroad, a revival of interest and zeal in 
the cause of the Education Society will 
begin to be realized. The deepest convic- 
tions of the mind, which statements and 
arguments can produce in anticipation of 
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such an event, are weak in comparison with 
those which the event itself must produce. 


But while the Directors suggest such | 
grounds for the hope that ultimate good | 


may be educed from present evil, they do 
nevertheless most earnestly deprecate the 
evil itself. Let fervent and continued pray- 
er be offered, and timely efforts used, that 
the numerous infant churches of our land, 
and the missions springing up on every 
heathen shore, may never be left to suffer 
disaster of this kind. 


Operations of the year. 


Although the Directors cannot report a 
year of great prosperity, yet they would 


speak with thankfulness of the measure of 


good which God has enabled the Society to 
accomplish. 

The number of beneficiaries assisted 
during the year, in different stages of their 
education, is 615. Of these 306 are con- 
nected with the Parent Board, and 219 with 
the Central American Education Society. 
In the last mentioned number are included 
46 connected with the Education Society of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church; and 31 


connected with the Board of Education of 


the German Reformed Church. 

The Western American Education So- 
ciety at Cincinnati, having become an in- 
dependent society, no account of its bene- 
ficiaries is included in this Report. This 
fact is to be taken into the account in com- 
paring the numbers of the Jast year with 
those of the preceding. Making allowance 
for this difference, it appears that the num- 
ber assisted during the last year has fallen 
short of that given in the Report of the 
previous year, 115. 

The whole number received to the pat- 
ronage of the Society during the year is 
only 67. The number received is doubtless 
smaller than it would otherwise have been, 
in consequence of a change in the Rule of 
the Board adopted during the year, respect- 
ing the terms of admission; extending the 
time of study previous to an application for 
patronage. There has been however a 
considerable decline in this respect every 
year, for several years past. In 1838, the 
number received was 203; in 1839, 160; in 
12340, 138; in 1841, 121; and this year, as 
above stated, 67. The Directors would ask 
the serious attention of the Christian com- 
munity to the facts here stated. Whatever 
may be said in regard to the present supply 
of ministers in this country, there can be 
no doubt that there will soon begin to be a 
very alarming decrease in the number 
entering into the ministry from year to 
year ;—a decrease which, though it will be 
painfully felt, cannot be speedily arrested. 


Receipts and Expenditures.—Some of the 
Branches not having made their pecuniary 
returns previous to the auditing of the 
Treasurer's Report, it does not exhibit a 
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full statement of the Receipts and Expen- 
ditures for the year. The amount of re- 
ceipts into the Treasury of the Society and 
its Branches during the year is $32,352 15. 
Exclusive of a large legacy which was in- 
cluded in the last Report of the Treasurer, 
the income of the present year does not 
vary materially from that of the year pre- 
ceding. ‘The expenditures for the year 
have been $34,491 72,exceeding the amount 
of the receipts by $2,139 57. 

The amount refunded by beneficiaries 
during the year is $4,724 7s. 


Earnings of the Beneficiaries --It has 
been usual to state in the Annual Report 
the gross amount of the earnings of the 
beneficiaries during the year; that it may 
be seen to what extent they have been 
enabled to procure means for their own 
support. Those who send their returns to 
the Parent Board, have earned, during the 
last year, by teaching, $9,636; by labor and 
services of various kinds, $6,602; Total, 
$16,318. The earnings of those who send 
their returns to the Board of the Central 
American Education Society, have amount- 
ed to $2,090, making the whole amount 
$18,068. 


Appropriations withheld —Early in the 
year the Directors came to the determina- 
tion that it was no longer their duty to 
suffer the debt of the Society to be increased, 
by allowing the expenditures to exceed the 
annual receipts. Having regard to this 
rule, they have been obliged to withhold 
two quarterly appropriations, from the whole 
number of the beneficiaries who receive 
their payments from the Treasury of the 
Parent Society. This curtailment would 
have brought the expenditures of the year 
within the receipts, had it not been for the 
necessity of paying $1,962 towards the last 
appropriation of the previous year, and also 
a donation of $1,000 to the Western Ameri- 
can Education Society, which had been 
voted, but was not paid, before the close of 
that year. 

The amount of the Society's debt was 
stated in the Treasurer's Report last year at 
$25,772 74. In the Treasurer’s account, 
heretofore, a balance has not been included, 
which has been for some years accruing on 
account of the American Quarterly Register; 
and which, although advanced from the 
Treasury to defray the cost of the publica- 
tion, from year to year, it was expected 
would have been liquidated trom the pro- 
ceeds of the work, consisting partly in 
balances due from subscribers.* ‘This sum 
which had accumulated to $7,627 50, has 
been now transferred to the general account, 





* About thirty complete sets of the American 
Quarterly Register, and a much larger number of 
sets nearly entire, are on hand. The permanent 
value of this work creates a demand for the back 
volumes, which is increasing from year to year. 
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and goes, together with the excess ofexpen-|N. Y., the Utica Agency, the Education 
ditures for the year now closed, to make the | Society of the German Lutheran Church, 
actual debt, at the present Une, $35,039 51. | and the Board of Education of the Ger- 


Permanent Funds.—A part of the perma- 


nent funds of the Society, especially of) 
those constituting the Scholarship Fund, | 


consists of Bonds, given by the donors; on 
which the interest is paid annually into the 
Treasury. The reverses te which individ- 
uals have been subject in their affairs, 
during a number of years past, together 
with the depreciation of property in several 
instances, have occasioned a diminution in 
the value of these funds; the amount of 
which had not, before the last year, been 
definitely ascertained. These losses are 
now stated in the Treasurer's Report at 
$10,834 72; leaving the whole Permanent 
Fund, which is at present a source of income 
to the treasury, to stand at $70,145 Us. 

It should here be stated, in regard to 
these bonds, given for the endowment of 
permanent Scholarships, that they were 
given under the mutual agreement that 
they might remain on interest if the donors 
should think proper, until after their de- 
cease. ‘They must be necessarily subject, 
therefore, in respect to the final payment, 
to the providential contingencies above 
referred to. 


Organization of the Society —The Ameri- 


ean Education Society, from the nature of | 


the duties devolved upon it, requires a well 
arranged and efficient system of organiza- 
tion. Accuracy and success in the prose- 
cution of its main object can be secured 
only by great minuteness of attention and 
detail in several departments of labor. The 
collection and distribution of funds is but a 
part, and not by any means the most essen- 
tial part, of the design contemplated in the 
relations between the Society and its 
Branches. The Parent Board, of itself, 
performs all the functions of the Society 
within the State of Massachusetts; this 
being the State where its centre of opera- 
tions is located. In each of the other New 
England States, except Rhode Island, there 
is a thoroughly organized Branch. The 
North Western Branch, however, embrac- 
ing Vermont, has been modified in some of 
its features on account of local considera- 
tions. Beyond the bounds of New England, 
there are Branches, immediately communi- 
cating with the Parent Board, in the West- 
ern Reserve, Ohio, and in the State of 
Michigan. 

The Central American Education Socie- 
ty, whose seat of operations is the city of 
New York, by reason of its central position 
in reference to several other organizations, 
has been connected with them in the rela- 
tion of a Parent Society. Thus the Young 
Men’s Education Society of New York 
City, the Philadelphia Education Society, 
the Western Education Society, at Auburn, 


man Reformed Church, communicate di- 
;rectly with the Central American Educa- 
tion Society, at New York; and through 
‘this with the Parent Society. This con- 
nection however, as it respects the New 
York Young Men’s Society, as also the 
Lutheran and the German Reformed, is 
little more than nominal. And the Central 
| American Education Society itself, in its 
relations with the Parent Board, is consti- 
tuted with certain independent powers 
which cause it to differ materially from a 
Branch, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. ‘The votes of its “ Executive Au- 
thority upon all applications for patronage, 
for dismission, or for cancelling obligations 
of beneficiaries within its limits, and upon 
al! matters relating to the standing of young 
men under its patronage”’ are final. 

The Western American Education So- 
ciety, at Cincinnati, which was until the 
last year, connected with the Central 
American, in the same manner as the latter 
is connected with the Parent Board, has 
become wholly an independent society. No 
statement, therefore, respecting its opera- 
tions, or the number of its beneficiaries, is 
included in this Report. 

The Illinois Branch, which about five 
years ago became connected with the So- 
ciety at Cincinnati, has, during the last 
year, ceased to exist as a Branch, either of 
that or the Parent Society; having been 
merged in an * Illinois College Education 
Society,” the design of which is to provide 
| means for paying the tuition of indigent 
'students in that Institution, and not con- 
fining its patronage to such asare preparing 
for the ministry. 

Of minor Auxiliaries, instituted for the 
| purpose of promoting an interest in the 
object among the churches, and assisting in 
the collection of funds, it is not necessary 
to speak; further than to remark, that, 
wherever their operations have been con- 
ducted with energy, they constitute a very 
important instrumentality in the work. 
| There are some of this class of associations 
which had an earlier origin than the Ameri- 
can Education Society itself; and which, 
after its incorporation becoming tributaries 
to it, have been unwearied in their efforts 
in support of the cause. 








Resignations in the Board.—Two of the 
members of the Board of Directors, Rev. 
William Jenks, D. D., of Boston, and Rev. 
William Patton, D. D., of New York, find- 
ing it inconvenient longer to give that 
attention to the duties of their trust, which, 
in different situations they would gladly 
have continued to do, respectively tendered 
their resignations at the last quarterly 
meeting of the Board. Each of these gen- 
tlemen has served the Society acceptably 
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and faithfully fora number of years; and 
their services are gratefully appreciated by 
those who have been happily associated 
with them in counsel and in effort. 


Agencies —The Parent Board has em- 
ployed two General Agents in the New 


England States, during the greater part of 


the year. The Rev. Joseph Emerson has 
been engaged in this service for above five 

ears, and continues to devote his exertions 
indefatigably to the promotion of the cause. 
His principal field of labor is Massachusetts ; 
for which, in 1340, he was appointed Gen- 
eral Agent. 

The Rev. Ansel Nash, who has formerly 
labored as an Agent of this Society, receiv- 
ed and accepted an appointment, in Sep- 
tember last, as General Agent for the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Circumstances rendered it expedient for 
him to employ his time, during the winter, 
in Connecticut; but he has now entered 
into the field for which it was the intention 
of the Dircctors to make provision by this 
appointment. 


Special Objects which the Board have had 
in view the past year.—The state of public 
sentiment in regard to this object, has been 
a matter of inquiry to which the Directors 
have given their special attention during 
the year. They can feel no inducement to 
be in any mistake or uncertainty on this 
point. They have no interest to maintain, 
as managers of the trust committed to them, 
separate from the interest which the church- 
es have at stake in the same object. The 
Education Society was raised up at the call 
of the religious portion of the people of this 
country. It has been long and liberally 
sustained by them in years past. It 1s 
earnestly laboring for the benefit of the 
whole people, in a department which is 
second to no other in the number and 
variety of its relations to the public good. 
The {nstitution belongs to the Christian 
public ; and whatever causes of a different 
kind, may at any time affect its prosperity, 
it must necessarily flourish or decline in 
proportion as it shares the confidence of the 
ministers and members of the body of 
evangelical churches. 

The Directors, have, therefore, noticed 
with concern, evidences of hesitation and 
misgiving in the minds of some good men 
in reference to the duty of extending a 
continued support to the Education Society. 
Not often, indeed, has the Society been 
openly spoken against; much less has the 
great object to which it is devoted been 
called in question. But an indefinite im- 
pression seems to have sprung up and 
extended itselfin portions of the community, 
that the importance of this Society, as an 
auxiliary in promoting the cause of the 
Redeemer, may not perhaps be so manifest 
now as it was thought to be in former years. 
The question has been sometimes asked, Is 
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the Education Society any longer needed ? 
—Has it not done its work? A feeling of 
indifference respecting its prosperity would 
naturally appear in connection with doubts 
concerning the wisdom of its plan ; and the 
effect has been, so far as this state of feeling 
has extended, that important resources, on 
which dependence was placed for enabling 
the Board to fulfil its engagements with the 
beneficiaries, have been materially dimin- 
ished, and in some instances entirely cut off. 

Upon this aspect of the cause the Direc- 
tors have desired to Jook with the utmost 
candor and openness of mind. ‘They have 
wished to learn the exact nature and ground 
of the dissatisfaction which seemed to be 
manifesting itself; and to inquire how far it 
might have arisen from any developments 
respecting the influence ot the system in 
the community abroad, which, from their 
position, would not, perhaps, be perfectly 
obvious to themselves. They have been 
not only willing, but anxious to discover 
any oversight in the discharge of their own 
difficult duties, if such might exist, which 
could possibly have proved an occasion of 
complaint. They have, also, wished to 
ascertain how far any of these unfavorable 
impressions had grown out of such a mis- 
apprehension of facts as would ultimately 
be removed, when better opportunities of 
information and reflection should be enjoyed. 

The Directors are happy so state, as the 
result of all the inquiries they have been 
able to make on this subject, that ,they find 
no evidence of a disposition among pastors 
or people, to any considerable extent, to 
abandon the object to which the Education 
Society is devoted. They believe that there 
are few intelligent Christians who are pre- 
pared to express it as their actual belief, 
that a competent supply of educated minis- 
ters will be raised up, in the present state 
of the world, without the application of 
some system of charitable effort. The 
objections which have been made against 
the Society, have been objections, not so 
much to any of its principles and rules, as 
to the liability of a failure in their practical 
applications. And when it is understood 
that this liability is not less a subject of 
solicitude with the Directors and the Ex- 
ecutive officers of the Society, than with 
any portion of the Christian public, the 
difficulty is not generally deemed sufficient 
to be insisted on as a ground of refusal to 
co-operate in its support. 

Another point of inquiry to which the 
special attention of the Board has been di- 
rected during the year, is the present practi- 
cal operation of the several parts of the 
system adopted by the Society. Ina long 
course of years, popular influences may 
have grown up in the religious world, and 
causes come into action, which require an 
appropriate modification of means, to some 
extent, in all our efforts to do good. No 
species of benevolent effort is more likely to 
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feel the effect of changes in the condition | forward to a more advanced stage of his 
and habits of the religious community than | progress, where his powers of invention and 
this, which depends so much for its success | acquisition, as well as his industry, will be- 
on the developments of character in young | gin to be severely tasked ; but, also, because 


men,—in young men, too, at a peculiarly | 
critical stage ot their mental and moral dis- 

cipline. It has been the aim of the Direc- | 
tors in former years, to avail themselves of | 
the lessons which time and experience have | 
yielded in improving the system of Rules | 
by which the operations of the Society are | 
governed. The wise provisions of the sys- 
tem, in regard to the amount of pecuniary 
aid to be granted, and the conditions under 
which it is received, were brought into 
their present shape by several successive 
improvements, which the results of experi- 
ence had suggested. ‘This department of | 
the subject seems to have been so thorough- | 
ly scanned, and its operations so happily ad- | 
justed, in reference to the various objects 
and interests which it is intended to com- 
bine, that a general verdict of approbation, 
although difficult to be secured in a matter 
of this kind, has been almost uniformly ex- 
pressed in regard to it. 

In respect to the measures necessary to 
be taken, in order to maintain a high stand- 
ard of Christian character and literary quali- | 
fications in those to whom patronage may 








it will give time for the novelty and ro- 
mance of the undertaking to pass away 
from his feelings; so that the young man 
himself can better judge whether it is wise 
or practicable for him to persevere. A pe- 
riod of trial as great as this, is necessary, in 
order to prove with greater certainty the 
strength of the intellectual constitution, and 
develope its capacity for high improvement. 

Another benefit to be expected from this 
extension of the time of probation previous to 
admission, is in the relief which it will bring 
to Examining Committees and to those who 
are called upon to recommend young men 
to the patronage of the Society. It has 
sometimes been objected against the Rules 
of the Board in relation to the testimonials 
which applicants are required to bring, that 
they place ministers, teachers and others 
who are called upon for such testimonials, 
in a situation of trying responsibility.— 
This responsibility is indeed a most impor- 
tant one, as these persons in connection 
with the Examining Committees stand at 
the door of admission. And itis one which 
it seems impossible to dispense with. The 





be extended, the Board have been satisfied, | pastors of churches, the instructors of youth, 
after a careful consideration of the subject, | citizens of respectability to whom the young 
that some further provisions were called | men and their connections are known in 
for. They have thought that the time | private life, are the only persons on whose 
heretofore required to be spent in classical | judgmentin this matter it can be suitable to 
study, before a young man could be receiv- | place reliance. And it is important that 





ed to patronage, was not sufficiently long 
to answer the purpose for which it was pre- 
scribed. Six months, which was the time 
of study required before examination, seem- 
ed insufficient, in ordinary cases, to test the 
youthful student’s powers of acquisition, 
and furnish to those who are asked to re- 
commend him to the Examining Commit- 
tee, a proper basis for the judgment which 
they are called upon to express. So short 
a time seemed insufficient, too, for a satis- 
factory trial of the sincerity of a Christian 
profession, and especially of those peculiar 
features of soundness and decision, activity | 
and persevering devotedness, which are | 
justly regarded as essential attributes of the 
piety of every candidate for the sacred office. 

At the Quarterly Meeting of the Direc- 
tors in November, the Rule of the Society 
on this subject was changed, soas to require 
that all young men, making application to 
be examined for admission to the patronage 
of the Society, should furnish testimonials, 
certifying that they have been members of 
the Church of Christ for one year, and that 
they have been engaged in the study of 
Latin, or of Latin and Greek, for at least 
an equal term of time. 

One year’s application to classical study 
will furnish a much more decisive test of 
scholarship than the term before required ; 








not only because it will carry the student 


their judgment should be given in the most 
discriminating and impartial manner. But 
whatever difficulty or embarrassment at- 
tend the faithful discharge of this duty, the 
Directors feel assured that the change of 
the Rule now under consideration, will di- 
minish it in no inconsiderable degree. It 
will make the duties of individuals, who 
are called upon to recommend and exam- 
ine, more definite, and at the same time 
give them increased facilities for the free 


| and intelligent exercise of their judgment. 


It has been suggested by some of the 
friends of the cause, that it might be advisa- 
ble to carry this limitation in respect to the 
admission of applicants, still further, and to 
receive none until they are prepared to en- 
ter College. The Directors have been dis- 
posed to give a candid consideration to this 
idea, for the same reasons which led them 
to adopt the change already made. They 
preferred, however, for the present, to stop 
at the intermediate point. The objections 
which were urged against withholding all 
assistance from indigent young men until 
they are prepared to enter College, were 
such as these: The amount of study re- 
quired in fitting for College is now so great, 
that it is perhaps more than would be found 
practicable for a large class of indigent 
young men, whom it is desirable that this 
Society should encourage, to accomplish it 
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entirely without assistance. So arduous an 
undertaking, at the period of life to which 
young men of this class will have generally 
arrived, before the question respecting their 
devotion to this work comes up for their 
decision, it was feared might deter many, 
even of the most worthy, from entering at 
all upon a course of study for the ministry. 
Another unfavorable operation ef the mea- 
sure would be the inducement it would cre- 
ate, beyond what already exists, for a hur- 
ried and imperfect attention to the prepara- 
tory course. One of the most serious dis- 
advantages under which the beneficiaries of 
this Society labor, arises from this cause. 
Either on account of indigence, or the late 
commencement of their studies, or an ea- 
gerness to press forward and enter the field 
of usefulness, or from all these motives to- 
gether, they are induced to abridge the time 
of their preparatory studies, and endeavor 
to obtain admittance to College on the low- 
est possible terms. The consequence is, in 
too many instances, that they are unable to 
do justice to themselves as scholars, or ob- 
tain the highest benefit from their privileges 
in College, without an intenseness of appli- 
cation which much too severely tasks, and 

sometimes entirely prostrates, the energies 
of the physical constitution. These are 

some of the reasons which influenced the 

Directors to decide in favor of continuing 

to receive beneficiaries after a year’s study, 

and to aid them during a part of their pre- 

paratory course. Whether these reasons 

will appear to be sufficient to authorize an 

adherence to the Rule of the Board as it 

now stands, is a question which the Direc- 

tors regard as still open for inquiry. 


Importance of yormepert, 4 a high stand- 
ard of character, talent and scholarship.— 
This Society holds a solemn relation to 
the Christian ministry. It is not too much 
to say, that the true honor and influence of 
the sacred office in this country are con- 
cerned in the judicious application of the 
means which are intrusted to its disposal. 
It is due to the Christian ministry, there- 
fore, which ought never to be committed to 
any but “ able and faithful men,” that the 
Society should endeavor to maintain an 
elevated standard of spiritual and intellec- 
tual qualifications among the body of its 
beneficiaries. Its instrumentality can ne- 
ver be acceptable tothe American churches, 
except the ministers whom it brings into 
the field shall prove to be, as a body, emi- 
nently capable, devoted and efficient men. 
Associations or institutions of any kind, 
which are intended to give charitable aid to 
youth preparing for the ministry of the gos- 

1, are, to say the least, not less solemnly 
oder to be choice in their selection of sub- 
jects for their patronage, than an individual 
would be in applying his own means, in a 
private way, to the same object. The great 
end for which these sacred funds are con- 
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tributed, is the extension and increase of 
the enlightening and saving influence of 
the gospel, through the blessing of God up- 
on the labors of the ministry. It is the duty 
of those to whom their distribution is im- 
trusted, to make them answer this end in the 
highest possible degree. And it is the duty 
of all others who have any part to perform, 
especially of those on whom it devolves to 
give the first bias to the thoughts of young 
men on this subject, carefully to regard the 
same ultimate design. Let none be encour- 
aged to seek the aid of these sacred funds 
in obtaining an education for the ministry, 
but such as are possessed of decided piety, 
and of good native talents; and, unless in 
instances of uncommon personal merit, of 
the fruits of good early training in the fami- 
ly and in the primary school. Serious defi- 
ciencies in early education often prove like 
faults in the foundation of a building, hope- 
lessly ruinous to the symmetry and safety 
of any superstructure which can be raised 
upon it. 

In order to accomplish the important 
object for which the American Education 
Society was established, it is necessary that 
it should not fail to maintain a respectable 
standard of literary attainments. Aptness 
to teach, which is an indispensable requisite 
ina minister of the gospel, will rarely be 
acquired by such as were never apt to learn, 
In an age like this, no measure of zeal ina 
public teacher will supply the place of a 
well disciplined and well furnished mind, 
The early ministry of this country possess- 
ed, in an eminent degree, the power to do 
good which is confeired by the union of 
piety with superior intelligence and sound 
learning. With the lessons of their exam- 
ple and success before us, joined with the 
instructions of the Word of God, let it ne- 
ver be said that, by any efforts to supply 
numbers for the ministry, we have impaired 
its high pre-eminence in this respect. 

Impressed with the force of these consid- 
erations, the Directors have inquired wheth- 
er any thing more needed to be done to guard 
the Society against the danger of contribut- 
ing, contrary to its intention, to a result of 
this kind. Much must always depend on 
the care with which the excellent system of 
Rules now in existence shall be applied by 
those who administer under them ; and it 
was thought that their exertions might be 
rendered nore determinate and effective by 
one additional direction. The following 
Preamble and Resolutions, adopted by the 
Board at their Quarterly Meeting in April, 
contains, in the first Resolution, the provi- 
sion to which reference is here made: 


“ Whereas the American Education Society 
recognizes the importance of securing, in those 
who are preparing for the work of the ministry, 
the possession of such intellectual talents and gifts, 
and such attainments in classical and sacred 
learning, as may prepare them, under the influ- 
ence of devoied piety, to fulfil the duties of this 
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holy calling with edification and profit to the 
church of Christ; and, whereas it is especially 
incumbent upon the officers of this Society to ex- 


ercise a careful discrimination in the selection of 


those who are to be assisted by the funds intrust- 
ed to their disposal : Therefore, 

‘Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to ascertain the scholarship of each 
beneficiary at the close of his first year in Col- 
lege, as determined by the character of his daily 
recitations during the year ; and that the Society 
cease to make appropriations, unless in extraor- 
dinary cases, to any Who may not, at that period, 


hold a standing equal to that of the average of 


the class. 

“¢ Resolved, That it ought to be impressed up- 
on those who are setting out to obtain an educa- 
tion for the ministry by the aid of this Society, 
as a point of great importance, that they should 
not be induced, either on account of the narrow- 
ness of their meaus, or the length of time requir- 
ed in the classical course, to pass over their pre- 
paratory studies in such a hurried and superficial 
manuer, as to incur the disadvantage of being 
imperfectly fitted to enter College.” 


Beneficiaries dropped.—Twelve young 
men during the year have been discontinu- 
ed from receiving patronage ; nine on ac- 
count of insuflicient scholarship, and three 
for moral delinquency. 


The Deserving havea Claim to be Sustain- 
ed.—The great body of the young men who 
are preparing for the ministry by the help 
of this Society, are in all respects deserving 
of the support which they receive. It was 
with deep regret that the Directors were 
obliged to omit two of the quarterly appro- 
priations during the year; thus cutting them 
off from one half the amount of aid which 
they had reason to expect. Such a priva- 
tion must have occasioned very serious em- 
barrassment, and much perplexity of mind. 
How many of the beneficiaries will find the 
means of continuing their studies, it is im- 
possible to conjecture. Numbers of them, 
doubtless, if the embarrassments of the So- 
ciety continue, must give up the effort in 
despair. But have not these young men a 
strong claim upon the Christian community 
to sustain them in the pursuit of their sa- 
cred object? For this object they have giv- 
en up all the secular plans and enterprises 
which once invited them to profitable ex- 
ertion. In obedience to what they were 
taught to regard as a call of Providence, 
and in consequence, especially, of the en- 
couragement held out to them by the church- 
es through the medium of the Education 
Society, they have solemnly devoted their 
lives to the service of Christ in the minis- 
try, and have entered upon an arduous 
course of preparatory study. Their whole 
souls have become absorbed in this compre- 
hensive purpose ; and the desire to see it 
accomplished is, with many of them doubt- 
less, as strong almost as the love of life 
itself. Now if these beloved young men 
are left to struggle against the difficulties 
of their course, without the aid which they 
were encouraged to expect, and finally fail 
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of reaching their object, will they not have 
some reason to feel that they have been 
hardly dealt with? It ought to be more 
deeply realized, that the churches cannot 
afford to spare from the ministry even one 
of these young men. That this fact is soon 
to be felt, it is scarcely possible to doubt. 
From present appearances it is clear that 
the want of a sufficient supply of ministers 
is to be one of the greatest moral wants of 
our country for many yearstocome. What 
efforts, then, should those who love the 
cause of Zion make, to enable this Society 
not only to sustain all its present beneficia- 
ries, but to hold out every suitable encour- 
agement to others, who by the blessing of 
the Spirit of God are preparing to become 
such in future. 

Do any say that all who are really fit to 
be educated for the ministry will find means 
themselves to obtain aneducation? There 
is no danger, perhaps, that this doctrine 
will find extensive credit; but the feeling 
is to be deprecated, which the idea, insinu- 
ated and half believed, among those who 
are willing enough to be excused from giv- 
ing to benevolent objects, is likely to pro- 
duce between the denon and a class of 
excellent young men. It was never true, 
in any age or country, since the time of the 
Apostles, that all who ought to have been 
educated for the ministry, could have edu- 
cated themselves, Nor is it true that pro- 
visions for the gratuitous assistance of indi- 
gent young men preparing for the ministry 
are peculiar to the period of Education So- 
cieties, even in this country, Long before 
the plan of operating by the means of such 
associations for the promotion of any Chris- 
tian enterprise was taken up among us, the 
necessity of charitable funds and Institu- 
tions, to facilitate education for the minis- 
try, was felt and acted upon. Special ex- 
ertions and contributions for this object sub- 
stantially, are of earlier date, probably, in 
this country, than any other form of reli- 
giouscharity. There is nothing, therefore, 
to sustain the idea that no young men are 
warranted in seeking an education for the 
ministry, except such as are able by their 
own means or exertions, to sustain all the 
expenses to be incurred. Nor is it kind or 
jast to intimate that all who have received 
a measure of assistance in this arduous un- 
dertaking, have been wanting to themselves 
in energy of character, or in high Christian 
principle. There are extremes on this sub- 
ject; and it is the great recommendation of 
the system of the American Education So- 
ciety, when carried into careful application, 
that is well adapted to avoid such extremes. 
[t assists the indigent youth in such mea- 
sure and on such conditions, as may leave 
him, notwithstanding, under every person- 
al burden and responsibility which it be- 
longs to him as a man, oras a Christian, to 
sustain. 


Prospects of the Society —The Directors 
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are still encouraged, notwithstanding pre-|of their subsistence. There is, however 
sent trials, to persevere in the good work in | another and a higher sense, in which un 
which they are engaged. ‘The Society they | feeble churches do create a demand for 
believe will be enabled to go forward, and, | ministers. Their spiritual wants in this 
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in some good degree accomplish its design No Christian 
can admit the thought that, with a popula- 
tion filling up around them, they are to be 

permitted to remain as perpetual desolations, 
| There is at this moment, therefore, a de- 

mand, of the most solemn nature, that com- 

petent laborers should be raised up as soon 
as possible, and sent into these long neg- 
lected fields. The Education and the Home 
| Missionary Societies must earnestly co-ope- 
rate in their respective spheres, to give a 
spiritual teacher to every one ot these des- 


as an instrumentality for promoting the 
kingdom of Christ. It does not necessarily 
follow that a temporary limitation of its 
means, or even a more permanent reduction 
in the number of its beneficiaries, as the 
state of the country now is, will ultimately 
interfere with its sound prosperity. The 
pecuniary embarrassments of the whole 
country are still severe. Many benevolent 
objects demand support. 


The demands of 
colleges especially, and of all other objects | 


particular must be supplied. 


which have reference to education, by a/titute churches. Our efforts to supply the 
natural association of ideas, withdraw a destitute, in every part of our country, must 
much larger proportion from the patronage | be in a measure voluntary and aggressive 
of this Society than from that of any other. | efforts. It will not satisfy the claims of our 
The history of the past has shown that many | divine Master, who of his own love for a 
of the benevolent do regard what they con-| perishing world came unsolicited to its re- 
tribute for institutions of learning, and, | demption, that his disciples, with a com- 
sometimes, what they expend for the edu-| mission to preach the gospel to every crea- 
cation of their own children, as morally an- | ture in their hands, should wait until a posi- 
swering the claims of the Education Society. | tive demand for their labors comes trom 





An awakened interest however is manifest- 
ing itself throughout the community in 
behalf of this cause. The Directors are 
assured by many unequivocal indications 
that their labors are gratefully apprecia- 
ted; and that, in proportion to the ability 
which God giveth, there will be an increase 
in the contributions of the churches for the 
support of this object. ‘The importance of 
the instrumentality which this Institution 
is intended to exert, in the promotion of 
every essential interest of religion and learn- 
ing in our country, is certainly not less at 
the present time than at any former period 
since its establishment. ‘The facts which 
must enforce this consideration upon the 
minds of Christians at large, though for a 
season partially obscured, are again coming 
out to their view with impressive distinct- 
ness. The objection, so often met with a 
year ago, that a surplus of ministers existed 
in the older parts of the country, is much 
less frequently repeated in any quarter now ; 
and has, probably, very little weight in the 
mind of any man whose attention has been 
turned minutely to the subject. In New 
England itself there are still many spiritual 
desolations. Many churches, locatedamong 
a sparse, though an increasing population, 
in portions of Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, are destitute of the stated preach- 
ing of the word. In one sense only, and 
that the lowest sense, is the demand for 
ministers in any measure supplied in New 
England. A large proportion of the church- 
es, which remain unsupplied, are perhaps 
too feeble to sustain the means of grace, even 
with the assistance which they might expect 
from the Home Missionary Society ; so that, 
at present, they cannot indeed make a posi- 
tive demand for laborers ; inasmuch as they 
are unable to provide the necessary means 


those who are perishing in ignorance of 
their own spiritual wants. The demand 
itself must be created. And it will be crea- 
ted, and increased, so as to be always in 
advance of the ability of the churches to 
furnish the necessary supply. 


Supply of Ministers for the West.—The 
efforts of this Society must be considered 
in reference to the wants of the whole coun- 
try. The appalling destitution of ministers 
in the Western States, and, indeed, the 
urgent demand for them there, is increasing 
every year. Some of the most affecting 
statements and appeals on this subject have 
come to our ears, from that wide field of 
spiritual destitution, during the past year. 

An intelligent writer in the New York 
Evangelist for March 17, 1842, in the con- 
clusion of an able article on the Qualifica- 
tions requisite in Western ministers, speaks 
as follows of the existing destitution of min- 
isters in those States, and of the insufficien- 
cy of the means in operation for raising up 


a supply. 


“Tn a single Synod,” he observes, “in the 
best supplied of the Western States, one hundred 
and fifty ministers are wanted now ; in another, 
one hundred ; iv four States, four hundred and 
thirty, and that immediately. Let it be remem- 
bered,” he says, “ that this is only the proportion 
which the Constitutional Presbyterian Chureb is 
bound to furnish ; and further, that the four hun- 
dred and thirty ministers are needed only for 
four States; whilst Kentucky, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, lowa and Winconsin are equally, and in- 
deed, more destitute.” 


On the subject of a supply of ministers 
for these desolations, he remarks : 


“Taking the aggregate of all the Senior 
classes in the Western Constitutional Theologi- 





cal Seminaries, there are not more than thirty- 
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six who, at the close of the present year, may be 
relied on for this work, The experience of the 
last few years shows that the majority of those 
who will this year graduate at Audover, Auburn 
and New York Theological Seminaries, will set- 
tle down at the East ; so that we cannot rely on 
more than sixty new laborers for the Western 
Valley. This will be only twice as many as are 
necessary to supply the mere increase of population 
in four States and ‘Territories, and the demand 
for laborers already here. 

‘‘ Tn view of this,” the writer continues, ‘4 what 
isto be done?) The reply is made, ‘ Raise up 
ministers, and send them forth to reap the perish- 
ing harvest.’ Very true. But let it be remem- 
bered, that if all the members of Western Theo- 
logical Seminaries, and all the pious members of 
Western Colleges were now qualified to enter 
the work, there would not be enough by a great 
deal to supply the destitution. But it is a griev- 
ous cousideration, that many of those now receiv- 
ing education, professedly pious, and of talents 
adapted to this work, are turning aside to other 
professions ; and many of those who are deter- 
mined to preach, are obliged to study for years 
before they can become qualified. 

‘¢ Finally,” his concluding remark is, “ should 
the church come up to its duty in the enterprise 
of fitting ministers, and exert all its powers in 
thrusting forth laborers, yet it will take many 
years for the destitution to be supplied.” 


It should be known and considered, while 
we are doing so little for the evangelization 
of the West, that a sleepless and indefati- 
gable enemy is at work, sowing the seeds 
of a deadly delusion over the length and 
breadth of that vast field. By statistical 
documents of the Romanist church, it ap- 
pears that there were, in 1841, not less than 
three hundred priests, in the ten dioceses 
of that church west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. The Papists have Seminaries also, 
scattered throughout this whole region, in 
which there are no less than ninety clerical 
students. On a comparison of this state- 
ment with that of the writer quoted above, 
in respect to the number of Theological 
students in the Presbyterian Seminaries at 
the West, it will be seen that the Papists 
alone have nearly as many clerical students 
coming into the field in that region as the 
Protestants have. 

The importance of the American Educa- 
tion Society to the salvation of the West is 
deeply felt by many of the inhabitants of 
the great Valley. An appeal tothe Parent 
Board from the Western American Educa- 
tion Society at Cincinnati, which was pub- 
lished in the Journal for November last, has 
done much, itis believed, to produce a more 
just impression on this subject than had for 
some time previously existed. It is cer- 
tainly the duty of New England, which is 
blessed with so many flourishing Institu- 
tions of learning, to educate many more of 
her youth for the ministry than are needed 
to supply the churches within her own bor- 
ders. Her responsibility in this respect, in 
view of the wants of our common country, 
is as solemn as it is honorable. There are 
moreover, young men in the Institutions at 
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the West, in a course of preparation for the 
ministry, who, as the Christian public have 
been assured in the appeal above referred 
to, cannot be efficiently sustained without 
an increased amount of assistance from this 
Society. 

The importance of furnishing an educa- 
ted and able ministry for the West, need not 
here be dwelt upon. It is a conviction 
which rests upon the minds of all intelli- 
gent Christians, that if that interesting por- 
tion of our country is to be saved from error, 
fanaticism and misrule, it must be effected 
by the blessing of God upon the labors of 
sound, enlightened, and devoted men in 
this sacred work. Let every thing be done, 
which it will be possible to accomplish in 
the period of this generation, and there must 
still remain a fearful proportion of error, 
ignorance, infidelity and corruption, to send 
its blighting influence throughout all the 
relations of society. Of what incalculable 
value now is the presence even of a single 
laborer in that field, who is qualified to ap- 
preciate,and to sustain in an able and faith- 
ful manner all the responsibilities of his 
lot! 

The heathen world, also, has its claims 
upon the Education Society. Many of those 
who are now under its patronage will in 
due time respond to the cry of those who 
are perishing for lack of vision; as many 
have done in past years. Noclass of young 
men, itis believed, are more prompt to an- 
swer this affecting call than the beneficia- 
ries of this Society. And it is among the 
most interesting considerations which the 
Directors are permitted to look back upon 
in a review of the past, that such a large 
proportion of those who have gone to pro- 
claim the gospel of Christ in heathen lands, 
have been chosen from among the number 
of its beneficiaries. How greatly has the 
work of missions increased beyond what it 
could have done if no such effort for the 
supply of laborers had hitherto accompanied 
it. May a desire of the same blessed co- 
operation in the work of a world’s conver- 
sion to God, continue to animate the zeal 
of the friends of this cause! 


— iP 


Anniversaries of Societies connected with 
the American Education Society. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EpvucaTION So- 
CIETY. 

Tue Annual Meeting of this Society for 
the election of officers and the transaction 
of business, was held at the rooms of the 
Society in New York, May 11, 1842. Hon. 
Joseph Hornblower, of Newark, N. J., 
was elected President of the Society, in 
place of Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, re- 
signed. Rev. Eliakim Phelps, Secretary ; 
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William A. Booth, Esq., of New York, 
Treasurer. 

As the American Education Society held 
its Anniversary this year in New York, the 
Anniversary exercises of the Central Ameri- 
can Education Society were held on the 
26th of May in Philadelphia—Ambrose 
White, Esq., President of the Philadelphia 
Education Society, presided. The Rev. 
Zedekiah S. Barstow, of Keene, N. H., 
opened the meeting with prayer. Rev. 
Eliakim Phelps, Corresponding Secretary, 
made a statement of the principal facts em- 
bodied in the Annual Report, and followed 
his statement with an appeal in behalf of 
the object. Able addresses were delivered 
by Rev. Joel Parker, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
and Rev. Ebenezer Cheever, of Newark, 
N. J. 

—~p>—- 


Connecticut Brancu. 
THE Annual Meeting of this Branch was 





held at Wethersfield, in connection with | 
the meeting of the General Association, 
June 21, 1842. The Rev. James Beach, of 
Winsted, Moderator of the General Associ- | 
ation, presided. The meeting was opened | 
with prayer, by Rev. Augustus B. Collins, 
of Preston. The Reports of the Treasurer | 
and Directors were exhibited. The receipts | 
of the Branch the last year, were $4,705. | 
Of this sum $488 has been refunded by for- | 
mer beneficiaries. The number of benefi- | 
ciaries in the Institutions of the State during | 
the year, has been 83. Only three new ap- | 
plicants for aid have been received. After | 
the subject had been presented by the Sec- | 
retary of the Parent Society, the meeting | 
was addressed in an impressive and power- | 
ful manner, by Rev. Rollin S. Stone, of 
Danbury ; Rev. Professor Goodrich of Yale 
College; and Rev. Dr. Tucker, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

The President of this Branch, is the Hon. 
Thomas Day, Esq., of Hartford; Francis 
Fellows, Esq., of Hartford, is Secretary, 
and Eliphalet Terry, Esq., of Hartford, 
Treasurer. 


| 


i 





MAINE BRANCH. 


Turis Branch held its Annual Meeting | 
at Portland, in connection with the meeting | 


of the General Conference of Maine, May 
22, 1812. We have not received a particu- 
lar account of all parts of the services. 
The Annual Report was read by Rev. Ben- 
jamin Tappan, D. D., of Augusta, the Sec- 
retary of the Branch. Addresses were 
made by Rev. Ansel Nash, General Agent 
of the Parent Society for Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and by Rev. Mr. 
Stearns, of Newburyport. 

Officers.—Hon. Robert P. Dunlap, Presi- 
dent; Hon. David Dunlap, Wm. Richard- 
son, Esq., Vice Presidents ; Rev. Benjamin 
Tappan, Secretary; Prof. Wm. Smyth, 
Treasurer. 

From the Report, the following extracts 
are selected: 

Many of those who desire the good work 
of the Christian ministry, and would gladly 
endure hardness in it, as good soldiers of 
the Lord Jesus, God hath chosen from 
among the poor. How shall they obtain 
the necessary training? By their own un- 


assisted efforts? Some young men of un- 
common energy would, without assistance, 


| work their way through. Others attempt- 
_ing it, would sacrifice health and life in the 
eflort. Others, who if properly educated, 


would do good service, will conclude, that 
as Providence does not open their way, they 
are not called to the sacred office. Let 
nothing be done in the way of charitable 
education, thousands will be lost to the 
church and the world (so far at least as use- 
fulness in the ministry is concerned) who 
if brought forward by the helping hand of 
benevolence, might be good ministers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In every age of the church something 
has been done towards the education of indi- 
gent, pious young men by private munifi- 
cence, by gilt, and loans from individual pa- 
trons. A good work of this nature has often 
been performed by the wealthy and noble. 

A much greater amount of good has in 


our day been effected by the associated 


charities of the friends of Christ, through 
the medium of Education Societies, In 
this way, within the last 20 or 30 years, 
from one to two thousand men have been 
brought into the field, including one half 
the whole number of missionaries domestic 
and foreign—one fourth at least of the pas- 
tors of churches; and many who are doing 
much for the cause of Christ, and the good 
of the community, as instructors of youth. 

Assuredly the time has not yet arrived, 
when special efforts to raise up laborers for 
Christ can safely be dispensed with. And 
how shall such efforts be made? Will you 
leave the concern in the hands of individu- 
als, of individual churches? But there is 
need of some regular, systematic, compre- 
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hensive, impartial arrangement, by which 
the necessary amount of aid may be se- 
cured for all suitable applicants. And why 
should it not be accounted the duty and 
the privilege of all the churches, and of all 
the members of them: (who are above pau- 
perism) to give their aid in this department 
of Christian benevolence? Why deny to 
any of Christ’s disciples the opportunity of 
doing their part in this great enterprise ? 
But perhaps the present system of opera- 
tion is faulty, and needs amendment. In 
some respects it has been improved during 
the past year. It is now required of all 
young men, applying for the patronage of 
the American Education Society, to show 
that they have been members of some 
Christian church, and have been engaged in 
classical studies for at least one year. This 
period of probation will not only lessen 
somewhat the demands upon the treasury 
of the Society, but it will furnish a more 
decisive test of scholarship—of Christian 
character—and of the steadfastness of de- 
sire and purpose in respect to engaging in 
the work of the ministry.—There will be 
less danger than before, of mistake on the 
part of the examining committees, and 
stronger ground of confidence that no un- 
worthy persons will be received under 
patronage. Another new regulation pro- 
vides that ‘it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary to ascertain the scholarship of each 
beneficiary at the close of his first year in 
college, as determined by the character of 
his daily recitations during the year, and 
that the Society shall cease to make appro- 
priations, unless in extraordinary cases, to 
any who may notat that period hold a stand- 
ing, equal to that of the average of the 
class.” The Directors of the Parent So- 
ciety have passed also the following resolu- 
tion—* that it ought to be impressed upon 
those, who are setting out to obtain an edu- 
cation for the ministry by the aid of this 
Society, as a point of great importance, that 
they should not be induced, either on ac- 
count of the narrowness of their means, or 
the length of time required in the classical 
course, to pass over their preparatory studies 
in such a hurried and superficial manner, as 
to incur the disadvantage of being imper- 
fectly fitted to enter College.”’ Thus so- 
licitous are those, to whom the direction of 
this Society is intrusted, to guard against 
the evil of introducing those into the min- 
istry, Whose literary and Christian character 
does not give fair promise of usefulness. 
The whole number of beneficiaries at 
present in this State, and under the imme- 
diate care of this Branch, is 40; 20 in the 
Theological Seminary; 14 at College, and 
6 preparing for Coliege. Within a few years 
the number of our beneficiaries has been 
very considerably diminished. The same 
statement may be made with respect to the 
Parent Society. The whole number assisted 
during the last year, was less than that of the 
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year preceding, by one hundred and fifteen. 
In the year ending May, 1838, the new ap- 
plicants received, were 203; May, 1839, 
160—1840, 138—1841, 121—1842, 67. If 
the number of young men in our country 
preparing for the ministry, without aid from 
the American Education Society, has been 
diminished in the same proportion, it por- 
tends a very serious calamity—even a fam- 
ine in the land—not a famine of bread, nor 
a thirst for water; but a famine of hearing 
the word of the Lord, more distressing than 
has yet been experienced. Ina few years 
past, the operations of our benevolent so- 
cieties have been embarrassed, and the on- 
ward progress of the gospel has been re- 
tarded by the want of funds. But soon the 
cry will be for more men—more ministers 
— more missionaries—and years must elapse, 
before the needed supply can be furnished. 

In order to meet the appropriations made 
to our beneficiaries during the past year, 
before any special efforts were made in this 
State, our Treasurer was obliged to draw 
upon the Parent Society to the amount of 
$1,418. Twoof the quarterly appropriations, 
the directors of the American Society, un- 
willing to increase the debt of the Society, 
have withheld—thus cutting off the bene- 
ficiaries from one half the amount of aid 
usually granted them. Shall the embar- 
rassment and distress occasioned by these 
privations be continued and increased by 
additional disappointments? The young 
men were encouraged to expect that, if 
they sought help from the Education So- 
ciety, they should continue to receive (while 
they sustained the character required by 
its rules) at stated times, loans of definite 
amount, until their course of education 
should be completed.—And now shall they 
be Jeft to encounter the difficulties which 
lie in their way, without assistance? At 
this moment, thousands of educated minis- 
ters are urgently needed in our country, 
beyond the number that can possibly be ob- 
tained. And is this a time in which to dis- 
band your recruits for the ministry, and bid 
them relinquish the desire which you have 
encouraged them to cherish, and seek some 
other employment, than that of preaching 
the gospel? Oh, there should be a mighty 
effort not only to sustain those who have 
already commenced their preparatory course, 
but to provide for many more. In those 
glorious revivals, with which these churches 
have been recently blessed, a large number 
of young men have been converted to God. 
Of these, many, without doubt, possess such 
gifts, as if properly cultivated, would ren- 
der them eminently useful. If the claims 
of a dying world and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ should awaken in their minds the 
desire to labor as his servants for the salva- 
tion of souls, and they should need the as- 
sistance of the churches in preparing them- 
selves for the work, ought it not to be af- 
forded them ? 
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Our agent very properly inquires, ‘‘ how 


can the church be allowed to forsake this | 


Society, naintainiog, as it does, so impor- 
tant a relation to the general welfare of 
Zion?” All our churches love the Maine 
Missionary Society; and well they may. 
They have seen the good accomplished by 
it: most of them have partaken of its bounty. 
And there are similar reasons for loving the 
Education Society.—More than fifty of our 
churches have been blessed with the labors 
of its beneficiaries ; and some of the most 
precious revivals in our State have occurred 
in connection with their ministrations. We 
have teachers also in Maine, exerting a very 
salutary influence, who were assisted during 
their course of education by this same So- 
ciety. As friends of all other benevolent 
institutions—more especially of Missions 
Domestic and Foreign—as lovers of our 
country and of mankind, we love the Edu- 
cation Society ; and we do not believe that 
this species of agency for the salvation of 
our country and of the world can safely be 
given up. 

We commend this cause with all its in- 
terests to the blessing of Him who still 
looks upon the multitudes that are perishing 
as sheep without a shepherd, with infinite 
compassion ; and who cannot but approve 
every suitable effort to provide for them the 
instituted means of salvation. 


—- i - 


Boston AvuxiL1ARyY Epucation So- 
CIETY. 

Tue Anniversary of the Boston Auxili- 
ary Education Society, was held in Park 
Street meeting-house, on Monday evening, 
May 23, 1842. Hon. William J. Hubbard, 
President of the Society, in the chair. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by Rev, 
Dr. Jenks. The Annual Report was read 
by Rev. Nehemiah Adams, Secretary. A 
brief sketch of the history of the Society 
was given in the commencement of the 
Report. This Society was organized Dec. 
16, 1816, by a number of young men of 
this city, and for several years was known 
as the Boston Young Men’s Education So- 
ciety. In 1832, its organization was modi- 
fied so as to embrace members of every 
class indiscriminately, and the name was 
accordingly changed. This was for a long 
time a vigorous Auxiliary of the Parent 
Society ; but since the collections for this 
object, like those for nearly all other be- 
nevolent objects, have taken the form of 
congregational contributions, the agency of 
this Society in the collection of funds, has 
been in a great measure superseded. The 
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Society holds an anniversary in Boston every 
alternate year, when the Annual Meeting 
of the Parent Society is held in the city of 
of New York. 

The Report stated that the donations 
from Boston to this cause the past year 
amounted to $1,801. A view of the ope- 
rations of the Parent Society for the year, 
was given. 

On motion of Rev. J. H. Towne, the 
Report was accepted. 

On motion of Rev. Edward Beecher, 
President of Illinois College, 

Resolved, That the object of the Educa- 
cation Society has lost none of its impor- 
tance ; that this object has not been gained; 


and that its attainment now demands the 
most vigorous exertion. 


On motion of Rev. John W. Chickering, 
of Portland, Me., 

Resolved, That the objections of some, 
and the indifference of others, to the claims 
of the Education Society, call for increased 
exertions on the part of its friends. 

In support of these resolutions respec- 
tively, earnest and impressive addresses 
were made by Rev. Messrs. Beecher and 
Chickering. 

The assembly was then addressed by 
Rev. Edward N. Kirk, who eloquently en- 
forced the claims of the Education Society 
to the support of those who love the cause 
of the Redeemer. 

A crowded assembly were in attendance 
at an early hour, who manifested a deep in- 
terest in the exercises of the meeting. 

In the course of the exercises, the fol- 
lowing hymn, composed for the occasion by 
Rev. W. B. Tappan, was sung, in music va- 
riously adapted and with excellent spiritual 
effect, by Marcus Colburn, Esq., of Boston. 


This earth, to the thorn and the biiar now given, 

Was ineant to show flowers and fruitage for heaven; 

Though tailing in these, ’tis not hopeless, O no! 

Here grain for its Lord may abundantly grow ; 

Truth’s metaphor shines when he c:llsit a field 

‘That can wheat both for time «nd eternity yield, 

Yet we’ve wept, and we've toiled, wand whet more can we do? 
The harvest is plenteous, the JaLorers are few. 


“* Too many !"’—Yes, one for a destitute world 

Were ** two many ”’ for him who has o'er it vnforled 

His banner of darkness. ** Too many”’ from wo 

Eternal its millions to rescue? Ono! 

Heur Atrica, Asia, America cry; 

Hear Europe ;—we hear, and while hearing, they die! 

Yet we've wept, and we've to:led, and what mure can we do? 
The harvest is plenteous, the laborers are few. 


Up, Christian, who long in the furrow hast trod ; 

Up convert, with all your frerh vigor for God ; 

Up age, up manhood, up youth, at the call, 
Though you rally by thousands, there’s labor for all ; 
Nhat soil you shall vanquish, by faith 1 is won! 
That wheat ye shall gather, by prayer it is done! 
Pray ye, therefore, the Master more laborers to send, 
Heaven's joy to begin, and Earth’s sorrow to end, 
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Norrotk Avxiriary Epvucation So- 
CIETY. 

Tuts Auxiliary held its Annual Meeting 
at Wrentham, in Rev. Mr. Fisk’s meeting- 
house, June 8, 1842. The President, Na- 
thaniel Miller, M.D., of Franklin, in the 
chair. The Treasurer, Rev. Dr. Codman, 
of Dorchester, made his Report, from which 
it appeared that $901 83 had been received 
from the churches in that county during 
the year. The annual sermon was preach- 
ed by Rev. Samuel W. Cozzens, of Milton. 
from Matthew ix: 37, 38. The preacher 
gave an interesting view of the present 
state of our country and the world, as indi- 
cating a great and increasing demand for 
ministerial labor. He considered also the 
kind of ministers needed to supply this de- 
mand; the inadequacy of the present sup- 


ply; and the duty of the church in view of 


these considerations. The sermon has since 
been published, by request of the Society, 
for distribution through the churches of the 
county. We may present some extracts in 
a future number of the Journal. 

After the sermon, the Secretary of the 
Parent Society briefly addressed the meet- 
ing. 

The Society is to meet next year at Ran- 
dolph, in Rev. Dr. Hitchcock’s meeting- 
house. 

Officers.—Nathaniel Miller, M. D., Presi- 
dent; Ebenezer Alden, M. D., Rev. Eben- 
ezer Burgess, D. D., Dea. Jonathan New- 
comb, Vice Presidents; Rev. Samuel W. 
Cozzens, Secretary; Rev. John Codman, 
D. D., Treasurer; Mr. Lewis Tucker, 
Auditor: Gen. Nathaniel Guild, General 
Agent. 

——- 
BERKSHIRE County AUXILIARY. 


THE Twenty-fourth Anniversary of the 
Berkshire Auxiliary Education Society was 
held June 14, at Canaan, Four Corners. 
Officers for the present year, Rev. Samuel 
Shepard, D. D. President; Hon. R. F. Bar- 
nard, Vice President; Rev. Joseph Knight, 
Secretary; Rev. John Todd, Treasurer; 
Calvin Martin, Esq. Auditor; with ten ad- 
ditional Directors. 


Extracts from the Report. 


None object to the object of the Educa- 
tion Society. This is to bring into the 
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ministry well educated, well disciplined 
men, and men of deep toned piety, in such 
nuinber as that the gospel shall be preached 
‘to every creature,’’ in the Jeast time pos- 
sible. Should not the Society then recetve 
in greater measure than it has done, the 
prayers and the contributions of the Chris- 
tian public ? 

1. The odject of the Society falls directly 
within the scope of the daily prayers of 
Christians. One petition, an important 
petition, in the form of prayer which Christ 
taught his disciples, was, ** Thy kingdom 
come.” This petition the children of God 
often incorporate into their private, family, 
and public supplications. This kingdom is 
the kingdom of grace. It is * righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
The design of the Education Society, there- 
fore, falls directly within the scope of their 
daily prayers; and are not Christians ready 
to carry out their prayers? Will they 
shrink back when the Almighty calls them 
to impart of their property for the high and 
holy purpose of qualifying and sending 
forth heralds to proclaim salvation to the 
lost and the dying, throughout the globe ? 
Surely, it is an inconsistency which all 
Christians must see and feel, to pray, * Thy 
kingdom come,” and then hold back from 
thrusting laborers into the harvest, so long 
as the harvest is not supplied with laborers. 

2. The call for ministers was never 
greater, or more urgent. Appeals for min- 
isters, loud, solemn, and oft repeated, come 
from our western settlements. Listen, also, 
to the call from the foreign field. Mission- 
aries abroad, by excess of labor, which they 
cannot avoid, are destroying their health, 
and sinking into an early grave. It is an 
alarming fact, that, whilst the fields of evan- 
gelical labor are constantly enlarging, the 
number of laborers is diminishing. Shall it 
continue to be so? When will the world 
be converted to Jesus Christ ? 

3. The ministry is the grand human 
agency which God has ordained for the 
conversion of the world. This truth is too 
plain to be intelligently questioned. Shall 
this instrumentality then be employed ? 
Who will assume the responsibility of re- 
tarding the progress of the gospel, by throw- 
ing obstacles in the way of the Education 
Society ? 

Some have their hearts warm with love 
to the Education Society as an important 
instrumentality in preparing heralds of the 
cross for the nations of the earth. A letter 
was put into the hands of your Secretary 
the day succeeding the last anniversary of 
this Society, inclosing $10, in payment of 
a life membership, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract:—* If there is one of the 
sisterhood of benevolent societies more dear 
than all, it is the American Education So- 
ciety. My father collected an Education 
flock in 1815. My mother cast into its 
treasury her jewels. We had a large Female 
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Education Society, efficient for a time— 
then a Female Scholarship—all which 
efforts have ceased; and within a few days 
I had verily settled down in the sad con- 
clusion, that the * Lord of the harvest’ had 
cast me out of this service. The last mail 
brought me the May Journal, from some 
unknown friend. My heart is toward the 
pastors that have pleaded for its life in this 
place of my fathers’ sepulchres. ‘ Thine 
are we, and on thy side: peace—peace be 
unto thee, and peace to thine helpers; for 
thy God helpeth thee.’ ’? May such friends 
to the cause be multiplied a thousand fold. 

Through lack of funds, the Parent Society 
has been forced to withhold from the bene- 
ficiaries two quarterly appropriations during 
the past year; the Directors having resolved 
that they would not increase the indebted- 
ness of the Society. This was a wise move- 
ment, although it has thrown the benefi- 
Ciaries into great embarrassment. This 
movement has excited inquiry — inquiry 
which has resulted in deeper conviction 
than ever before, of the importance of this 
Society ; and a strong determination to lift 
it from its depression to its proper stand 
among the benevolent enterprises of the 
day. 

—_—~p—- 


CuHEsHIRE County Avxi rary, N. H. 


THE Secretary of this Auxiliary is the 
Rev. Moses Gerould, of New Alstead. The 





receipts of the Society last year were 
$137 13—In some former years they have | 
been from $600 to $860. The following 
notice of the Anniversary which was held 
June 15, 1842, is from the editorial columns 
of the Congregational Journal. 

The next meeting was that of the Educa- 
tion Society, before which the Rev. Mr. 
Jackson, of Walpole, preached from Eccl. 


11: 4, ** He that observeth the wind shall 
not sow, and he that regardeth the clonds 





shall not reap.” As much as to say, * He 
that is deterred by trifles will never accom- 


plish any thing valuable.”—Applying this | 
leges, and in the Western Reserve col- 


sentiment to the cause of the American 
Education Society, the preacher adverted to 
some of the adverse winds and dark clouds, 
which have appeared, suited to deter men 
from exertion; and the difficulties which 
have attended the Society. But if we suf- 
fer ourselves to be deterred by these, the 
important cause will greatly suffer, and 
occasion a famine of the word. 

The preacher adverted to the danger of 
being actuated by selfishness; showed how 
it might operate upon the ministry to with- 
hold their influence from the cause; and 
how ready private Christians might be to 
regard **the winds and clouds” that have 
appeared, as an excuse for keeping back 
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their money. 
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He next animadverted upon the mode of 
calculation by which many had concluded 
that there wasa surplus of ministers already ; 
and offered some suggestions which went to 
show the mistakes of many that hindered 
the cause. But he hardly finished his ser- 
mon, designing to give the agent, the Rev. 
Mr. Nash, an opportunity to present the 
whole subject. 

And, we need hardly say, that Mr. Nash 
spake in a manner worthy of the vast and 
deeply important claims of the Society, with 
clearness of views, strength of argument, 
and power of persuasion. He was alto- 
gether happy in his effort. He was follow- 
ed by remarks from Rev. Messrs. Barstow 
and Lamson of Keene; and the following 
resolution was carried with entire unan- 
imity. 

“ Resolved, That we deeply sympathize 
with the American Education Society in its 
depression, and that we will arise with 
efficiency to aid this great cause of the 
church, and of human welfare.” 








AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Quarterly meeting of the Di- 
rectors was held at the Rooms of the 
Society, July 13, 1842. Applications 
for continued assistance were before 
the Board from 256 young men, not in- 
cluding the beneficiaries who report to 
the Board of the Central American 
Education Society, at New York, who 
are not expected, at present, to receive 
any part of their support from the trea- 
sury of the Parent Society. Of the 
above mentioned number, 99 are theo- 
logical students, connected with 6 theo- 
logical seminaries in New England, 


and with one in the Western Reserve, 


Ohio ; 136 are in 10 New England col- 


lege, Ohio; and 21 are in academies, 
Three new applicants were admitted 
to patronage. 

It appeared, from the state of the 
treasury, that the Board would not be 
able, without going further into debt, 
to pay more than one half of the sum 
required for making the usual appro- 
priations to the whole of these 256 
young men. It was therefore voted 
that appropriations be made, this quar- 
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ter, of half the usual amount; i. e. 810 
to each theological and college student, 
and $7 50 to those in academies. It 
will be recollected that no appropria- 
tion at all was made the previous quar- 
ter. The present curtailment, there- 
fore, is the more trying to all con- 
cerned. The expectation of the Di- 
rectors is, that many of the young 
men will be obliged to desist from 
prosecuting their studies, at least for 
the present. From numbers of them 
they have received assurances to this 
effect. If there is no evil to result 
from this, then let it not be lamented. 
But if there is, then let not the friends 
of Zion longer be satisfied with la- 


| 





| 
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pied the principal share of his atten- 
tion; and the established character of 
the publication having enlisted the co- 
operation of many learned correspond- 
ents, the labor belonging to the editorial 
department gradually fell more entirely 
upon the hands of the late Secretary ; 
by whose persevering exertions the 
work was in a great measure sustained, 
during the last few years of his con- 
nection with the Society. 

Mr. Edwards will still afford occa- 
sional assistance in contributing arti- 
cles for the work ; while the free sug- 
gestions of his judgment and experience 
cannot fail to be of essential service to 
the editor. The department of Lite- 


menting the evil, but arise immediately | rary and Miscellaneous Intelligence, and 
and prevent it. It would be an easy | a part of the notices of publications, 
thing even for those churches which | will continue to be supplied by him. 
contributed nothing to this object last | But, as he now receives no compensa- 
year, by adding their proportion to the | tion for editorial services, it is proper, 


funds of the Society, to enable it to | 
carry on its operations prosperously, 
upon the present scale. 





AMERICAN QUARTERLY REGISTER. 


With the present number, the fif- 
teenth volume of this work commences. 
Our readers will notice the absence 
from the title page, of the name of the 
Rev. B. B. Edwards, who is not here- 
after to be associated with the Secretary 
of the Society in the labor of editing the 
publication. Mr. Edwards has been 
connected with the American Quar- 
terly Register, as one of its editors, 
from its first establishment ; and, dur- 
ing several of the first years, the labor 
of conducting it, including the prepara- 
tion of a large part of the materials for 
its pages, was performed by him. Of 
that labor, which was arduous, the vol- 
umes of the series, from the Ist to the 
11th especially, will constitute an hon- 
orable and lasting monument. After 
Mr. Edwards was called to Andover, 
other engagements necessarily occu- 





in conformity to his desire, that the 
public should understand that no re- 
sponsibility rests upon him in this de- 
partment, beyond what is implied in 
the above statement. 


—_—_——- 


THE JOURNAL. 


The gratuitous distribution of the 
Journal of the American Education 
Society, has been discontinued. It was 
found that, in the lapse of years, many, 
who had given their names to the 
Agents of the Society to receive the 
Journal, had either deceased or chang- 
ed their residence ; and, as the publi- 
cation was gratuitous, neither they, nor 
postmasters on their behalf, had felt the 
importance of sending to the Rooms a 
notice of such changes. Particular 
inquiry on the subject, has satisfied the 
Directors that it would not be easy 
now to rectify the list; and an aver- 
sion to any expenditure which might 
appear to be of doubtful advantage to 
the Society, determined them to sus- 
pend entirely the gratuitous distribu- 
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tion. The Journal will continue to be 
issued, in connection with the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Register, and sent to. 
subscribers as heretofure. The editors 
of religious newspapers are respect- | 
fully requested to make such extracts 
into their columns, from time to time, | 


as they may consider interesting to the | 
public ; being assured that the great 
body of their readers will not have ac- 
cess to the same communications in 
any other way. 

—@j-— 


Boarp oF EpvucaATION OF THE Re- 
FORMED DutcH CHURCH. 





Tuts Board has its centre of operations | 
at New York. It has a nominal connection | 
with the American Education Society. It) 
is not however governed by the Rules of 
the latter in respect to the amount and | 
method of its appropriations to beneficiaries. | 
The Beard is created by the General Synod | 
of the Reformed Dutch Church, and is re- 
sponsible to that body. It has twelve schol- | 
arships upon foundations of $2,000 each. | 
The Annual Report which this Board of 
Education submitted in June, 1842, is pub- 
lished in the Minutes of the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of the General Synod. A brief 
extract will give a view of its present state. 


The number of young men now under 
our care is thirty-one; and there are some 
applications for aid, on which the Board felt 
compelled to decline any action until their 
exhausted treasury shall be filled. The 
inability of the Board to pay with prompt- 
ness the sums which they have appropriated 
to the beneficiaries, still remains a source of 
both pain and anxietv. The appeals which 
have been made to the churches on behalf 
of this cause, have not met with the res- 
ponse for which we hoped—a general feel- 
ing of luke-warmness seems to pervade the 
entire church on the subject, which de- 
mands a change. It has been an exceed- 
ingly painful source of regret to the treasu- 
rer, that he had it not in his power, with all 
his exertions, to pay the young men better; 
and the churches need arousing to this be- 
nevolent work hereafter, or the Board must 
make few, if any new appropriations, until 
the demands on the treasury can be brought 
within its resources. Your Board feel that 
they are not at liberty to doubt that this is 
the cause of God. He has already owned 
it—has sustained it against prejudice, and in 





the midst of pecuniary embarrassment, and 


crowned it with his blessing. Under these 
circumstances, they have no misgivings as 
to the course which the church ought to 
pursue; they are persuaded that she ought 
to come forward and sustain promptly and 
iberally the young men now under her 
care, Who have commenced their course of 
study under the assurance that the church 
will provide for her own sons, while they 


| consecrate themselves to her, and to the 


cause of her Lord. 
~~ 


PRESBYTERIAN BoaRD or EpUCATION. 


Tuts Board is an organization of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, and has no connection with the 
American Education Society. The Corres- 
ponding Secretary is the Rev. M. B. Hope. 
A new and encouraging impulse was given 
to the operations of this Board the last year. 
Under an alarming apprehension from the 
decrease of candidates for the ministry, the 
General Assembly in May, 1841, recom- 


| mended to the churches in their connection 


to set apart the first Monday in November 
following, as a day of fasting and prayer, to 
implore the blessing of God upon this object. 
The day was extensively observed; and 


/such was the effect, that the Assembly at 


their late session, in a series of resolutions, 
solemnly recognized the Divine interposition 
in already bringing a large increase of appli- 
cants to the Board of Education; and ape 
pointed the first Monday of November next 
to be observed asa day of united thanks- 
giving and praise to God for his condescen- 
sion and grace. The Report says:— 

“ The number of new candidates is ninety. 
The whole number on the roll of the Board 
is 300. In the theological course, 109; in 
college, 122; in school, 50; engeged in 
teaching, 19. The whole number assisted 
by the Board up to this date is 1,745. More 
than half of the ministers who have entered 
the work in our church within the last eight 
or ten years, have been assisted by this 
charity.” 

—p—- 
SPIRIT OF THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


Tue interest which has been manifested 
at the late anniversary meetings of the 
American Education Society and of its 
Branches and Auxiliaries, has been of the 
most encouraging character. An awakened 
solicitude for the promotion of the great 
object of the Society was every where ob- 
served. The sentiments of the speakers 
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were uttered with the earnestness of fresh 
convictions, and their appeals were carried 
home with a power of feeling as well as of 
argument. It is a ground of hope with re- 
spect to the return of prosperity to this 
branch of Christian effort, that present trials 
are apparently blessed with a softening and 
spiritual influence, both to those who are 
called upon to give their money or their 
advocacy for the support of the cause, and 
to the young men who are called upon, in 
circumstances of greater difficulty and un- 
certainty than heretofore, to devote their 
time and exertions to the labor of preparing 
for the sacred ministry. We say the young 
men are called upon to do this; for doubt- 
less many of them feel, in view of a world 
lying in wickedness, and of the ery, waxing 
louder and louder, from heathen lands, and 
from our own spreading desolations, that 
the motives which first constrained them to 
turn their course towards the ministry, 
bind them with increasing affection and 
desire to the undertaking. There are those 
who say with the Apos'le, ‘* Woe is me, if I 
preach not the gospel;”’ and the fear is, 
that the increasing difficulties of their course 
will retard their progress and impair their 
health, rather than that they will prevent 
them from ultimately entering upon the 
work. So far, however, as the spirit of de- 
voted piety and of humble reliance on the 
blessing of Heaven has been quickened in 
relation to this object, either among the 
churches or the beneficiaries, it is matter 
of gratitude and praise to God. 


—— 


EXTRACT. 


Ir is due to the serious manner in which 
the following sentiments were expressed 
by the last General Association of Con- 
necticut, and published in their Report on 
the State of Religion, that the extract, 
though necessarily brief as a part of a com- 
prehensive document, should be transferred 
to the columns of the Journal. Resolutions 
of ecclesiastical bodies are often easily ob- 
tained and of little effect; but a spontane- 
ous testimony like this, has weight. After 
speaking of Yale College, the Association 
Say : 

In this connection we are constrained to 
call the attention of ministers and churches 








to the necessity of some more adequate 
provision for bringing forward to the highest 
advantages which our colleges will afford, 
those young men in our churches, who are 
too poor to educate themselves without as- 
sistance, and whom God has qualitied by 
the gifts of nature and of grace, for his 
service in the ministry of the gospel. If 
our country is to be provided with an edu- 
cated ministry—if the Bible is to be pub- 
lished, and the gospel is to be preached ere 
long in every language under heaven—the 
business of bringing forward in sufficient 
numbers a ministry thoroughly educated, 
inust be pursued with new vigor, instead of 
being abandoned or neglected. In what- 
ever form the work may be pursued, the 
work itself is of unspeakable importance. 
Of the under-graduates in Yale College, 
eighty who give hopeful evidence of piety, 
and most of whom, if not all, are pursuing 
their studies in the hope of serving God in 
the ministry, receive some pecuniary aid 
either from the college treasury, or froin 
certain funds specifically appropriated to 
that use. To forty-four of these, the 
American Education Society extends its 
helping hand. But within the past year, 
the quarterly appropriations of that Society 
to its beneficiaries have twice failed —a 
failure which has compelled some to relin- 
gnish their studies, and has placed others in 
circumstances of increased distress, 


—<p—- 

THE WEST. 
Tue: Rev. Artemas Bullard, D. D., ina 
letter addressed to the Boston Recorder 
and published in that paper July 22d, says: 


It seems there are some Christians in the 
East who really doubt, whether there is any 
great demand for more educated, pious 
ministers in the West. Actual ubservation 
will speedily satisfy every one who loves 
the cause of Christ. If only a few influ- 
ential men in New England could witness 
what I have seen within the last two 
months, your whole community would ac- 
knowledge the justice of our claim upon 
many of your best ministers. 

I have recently returned from a tour of 
eleven or twelve hundred miles in the 
north west part of Missouri. Although I 
have formerly travelled for six or eight 
years in succession, 10,000 miles annually, 
I have never had my spirit so stirred within 
me in view of the religious destitutions of 
our country as it has been in view of what 
I have just seen. It will be impossible for 
me to give your readers suitable ideas of 
the importance of that part of our State 
which borders upon the Missouri river. 
The Platte country, lying in the north west 
corner of the State, was five years since 
purchased from the Indians. Before the 
purchase, the whites were not allowed to 
settle in any part of it. It is now more 
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densely populated than any other portion 
of the State, except St. Louis county. One 
county in it, and that the smallest in the 
State, now numbers 12,000 inhabitants. 
Two years ago, the steamboats carried pro- 
duce into the county, now they visit it with 
very little freight and return loaded down 
with produce. There are three or four 
county seats and one large trading town on 
the river in the Platte purchase—and yet, 
on the Ist of May last, there was only one 
Presbyterian minister in all that country, 
which is over 100 miles in length by 60 
miles in breadth. 

We have eight or ten county seats in the 
State, containing each from 500 to 1,500 
inhabitants, which are entirely without 
Presbyterian preaching. These county 
towns only cover one mile square. With a 
surrounding country as large as most of the 
towns in New England, the population is 
double that I have named. In most cases 
these counties too are entirely destitute of 
Presbyterian preaching. Some of these 
towns are only just beginning to be. The 
first house that was built in them, has not 
been standing more than two or three years. 

Jefferson City, the capital of the State, is 
anxiously waiting for a Presbyterian minis- 
ter. The first good man that offers will be 
engaged. 

Now, Mr. Editor, cannot New England 
do something towards supplying our desti- 
tute places? If you were to send us 100 
good, pious, efficient ministers to-day, our 
wants would not be supplied. Ten or 
twelve men, with talents and piety above 
mediocrity, can at once be settled in iimpor- 
tant towns, with a salary of from $400, to 
$600 a year. 








FUNDS. 


Receipts of the American Education Society, for the 
July Quarter, 1842. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 161 37 
LOANS REFUNDED 555 00 


LEGACIES. 


New Bedford, Mrs. Rebecca Nickerson, by 

Mr. Thomas Nickerson, Ex. 121 08 
Newbu:yport, Mre, Hannah S, Balch, by Mr. 

Daniel Smith, Ex. 50 00 
Waltham, Miss Abigail Warren, to constitute 

Dea Nathan Warren an H. M. by Rev. 

J. S. Clark, Boston, 100 00 
West Springfield, Rev. Jona. L. Pomeroy, by 

Hou. Lewis Strong, Ex. 500 00—771 08 





AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 


Epucatron Socrety 1n BrookFIELD 
ASSOCIATION, 


[Rev. Micah Stone, Brookfield, S. P. Tr.] 


Barre, Society of Rev. E. D. Moore, 10 00 
Sturbridge, Soc. ot Rev. David Austin, $40 
of which to const. Kev. Barnabas M. Fay 
of Hardwi-k an H. M. 55 47 
Cyrus Merrick, Esq. towards a 
Temp. Sch. 75 00—130 47 
a Soc. of Rev. George Trask, by Mr. 
J. F. Hitchcock, 46 45—186 92 
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Essex Courty North. 


(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
Andover, Society of Rev. John L. Taylor, by 


Dea. M. Newman 55 00 
Faculty and Stud. in Theo. Sem. 52 50 
Contiiv. at Communion in do. 26 GO—133 50 


Haverhill, soc. of Rev. Eiw. A, Lawrence, of 
which $15 is to const. Mrs. Davia Marsh 
a L.. M. of Co. Soc. and residue in part to 
const. Mra. E. A. Lawrence an I ” M. 
Bradford, (W.) Soc. of Rev. Nathan Munroe $8 3 
West Newbury, Soc. of Rev. J. Q. A. Edgell 49 48-323 57 


[Most of the above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt.} 





Essex County South. 
{Hon. David Choate, Essex, Tr.] 
Beverly, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. Washington 8t. 


Cong. by Alice Brilges, Tr 14 10 
Danvers, Soc. of Rev. Milton ?. Braman, an 

individual 1 00 

Essex, Suc. of Rev. Robert Crowell 25 87 

Haini/ion, Suc. of Rev. George W. Kelley 7 48 

Manchester, do. Rev. O. A. ‘Taylor 15 u3 

Middleton, do. Kev. Forrest Jetierts, in part 3 00 
Salem, do. Rev. Jvel Mann, by Mr. Geo, 
H. Smith, Vr. 1s 25 


do. Rev. Dr. Eme:son, by 
Mr. J. (i. Sprague 78 33 
do. Rev. 8S. M.Woicester 109 19 
do. Rev. A. J. Sessions 15 U7—217 84 
Wenkam, do. Rev. Daniel Mensfield 24 43—308 75 


[Most of the above by Kev. J. Emerson, Agt.] 





Hamesuire County. 
{Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.) 


Amherst, 1st Parish, a colleciion 25 73 
Northampton, let Parish, Benev. Soc. bal. of coll. 1 00 
From the disposable tund of the Auailiary 23 27-——50 00 





Epvucation Society tn Harmony 
CoNFERENCE OF CHURCHES, 


{Wm. C. Capron, Esq. Uxbridge, Tr.] 


Grafion, Ev. Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. E. P. , 
Bigelow, ‘I'r 4 00 

Milibury, Soc. of Rev. Nath. Beach 20 00 

Sulton, Soc. of Rev, Hiram A. Tracy 31 67—I111 67 





Mrppiesex County. 

Brighton, Laidies of Soc. of Rev. Jno. R. Adams, 

balance to const. hima L. M. of Co. Soc. by 

Miss Sarah Worcester 15 00 
Charlestown, Winthrop Ch. and Soc. by Dea. E. 

P. Mackintire 
Medford, soc. vt Rev. Abijah R. Baker, by Mr. 

Hlisha Hayden 24 00 
Weston, Mis. M. T Bigelow 10 00 
Woburn, Soc. of Rev. Geo. P. Smith, an 

indivitual 

Suc. of Rev.Joseph Bennett, in part 72 94—73 94—207 81 
[ Most of the above by Rev. J. Emerson, Agt.} 


SoutH ConFERENCE OF CHURCHBS, 
Mivvvesex County, 
[ Mr. Otis Hoyt, Framingham, Tr.] 
Concord, Soc. of Rev. James Means, bal. to 


const. him an H. 14 92 
Mar:buro’, Sec. of Rev. George F.. Day, bal. 2 65 
Northbore’, Evan. Soc, by Rev. Dr. Bates 14 12 
Sazunville, Suc. of Rev. Isaac Hostord 6 12—~37 81 


NorFo.tk County. 
{ Rev. Johu Codman, D. D. Dorchester,Tr.) 


Braintree, Dea. Jonathan Newcomb 10 vO 
Soc. of Rev. Dr. Storrs, tadies’ 
Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Ann Storrs, 
Tr. $4143, Mr. Win, Nuvtage 
$2, Coll. 840, of the whole sum, 
$50 is to const. L. Members of 
Co. Soc. Mrs. Chs. French, Mra. 
Benj. V. French, Mrs "Jona. 
Wild, and Mra. Lemuel Veazie a eee 43 
Dedham, Miss Lovisa Damen 
Soc. of Rev. Dr. Burgess, a con- 
tribution 140 18—145 18 
Dorchester, Soc. of Rev. Dr. Codman, 
contrition 
La:ies of the Soc. by Mrs. Hannah 
Tolmon 'l, Mis. Plaisted 5, 16 00—-8S6 00 
Franklin, Suc. of Kev. Tertius D. South- 
worth, contribution 
Mrs. Irene Fisher 5, River End 


Ladies Ch. Soc. 6, 11 00—-46 00 
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Medway, E. Ladies Ed. Soc. in Cong. of Rev. 

Sewall Harding 50 
Milton, Aux. Ed. Suc. by Rev. Sam!. W. Cozzens 35 83 
Wa! pole, Soc. of Kev. Asahel Bigelow, contrib. 9 89 
Wrentham, Soc. of Kev. Elisha Fisk, Ladies’ 

Fad. Soc. by Miss Whiting, Tr. "of which 

45 is to const. L. M.s of Co. Soc. Mrs. 
1. Louist Blake, Edward W. Pratt, and 


Chs. Hi. Pratt 67 U0 
Geut. Ed. soc. by Mr. W. Ide, Tr. - 25 
Indivirluala, by Rev. Mr. Fisk 25—117 50 
From Kev. Dr. Codman, particulars to be given 
in Nov. number 223 81 
736 14 
Deduct expense paid by Co. Soc. of print- 
ing the Sermun of Rev, Mr. Harding at 
the Anuiv. in 1341 34 90—751 24 


O._v Co.tony. 
[Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 
Fairhaven, Ladies Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Sarah H. Ayres 21 75 


Piymoutu Country. 
[Dea. Morton Eday, Bridgewater, Tr. ]} 
Abington, Mrs. Mehitable Hunt, by Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, Agt 7 00 
Marshfield, Kev. Daniel D Tappan v0 
Norti Bridgewater, Soc. of Rev. D. Huntington 29 62 


Do. Kev. Paul Couch 30 90—71 52 
Surro.ik Cornry. 
{H. Ropes, Boston, Tr.] 
Boston, Bowdoin St. Society, ae 15 00 
Kast Bostun Society, : v. 20 00 


Essex St. Soc. 3 00 

A Lady, for 2 yrs. by Mr. 2 HL. Twombly 10 00 

From a * Friend’ 6 00 

Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt. of the A. E. Soc. 30 00—84 00 





Worcester CenTRAL Assoc. 
[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 


Milford, A female friend, by Rev. David Long 4 50 
From a ‘ Friend’ 10 0U—14 50 





Epvucation Society 1n WorcESTER 
NortH AssociaTION. 


(Mr. Moses Chamberlain, Templeton, Tr.] 
Sterling, Ladies Missionary Society 3 00 





Ruove Istanp StaTE AvXILtaRY. 
[ Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, ‘I'r.] 
Slatersvilie, Mrs. Lucy Grosvenor, by Rev. Mr. Taylor 5 00 


$3,564 49 
MAINE BRANCH. 
(Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 

Acton, A friend 19 
Bethe, Cong. Ch. and Soc. a contribution 12 40 
Biddeford, Kev. C. Kimball 5 vv 
Cherryfie.d, Friends 4 25 

Haliowel/, Mrs Sophia F.. Bond, to const. Rev. Eli 
Thurston an H. M. 40 00 

Portiant, A friend, to aid beneficiaries of the West. 


A. k. Soc. by Rev. A. Cummings 5 00 
Contribution at annual meeting 27 15 
A friend, by Rev. J. C. Lovejoy 3 Ov 

$97 40 





NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 


Boscawen, W. Evan. Soc. by Jabez Abbott, Tr. 
Mason, Cong. Soc. by Mr. E. D. Boylston, Tr. Hills- 
boro’ Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 13 92 


Pelham, Uadies’ Ch. Soc. by do. 12 00 
P ymouth, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by William Green, Esq. 6 <0 
Temple, Mon, Concert, by Mr. Boylston, ‘I'r. 14 38 
Wiiton, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by do. 12 v0 


$62 75 
Clothing. 


Boscawen, (W.) Ladies’ Ed. Suc. by Mrs. L. E. Price, Tr. 
shirts, pillow cases, collars and sucks. 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[Joseph Warner, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 


Poultney, Cong. Soc. by Dea. Farnam 11 $3 
Rutiand, bet Parieh, coll ectiun, by Wm, Page ‘= 35 
Gentlemen, do. 
1 ata. do. 17 so—31 65 


Royalton, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Gen. John Francis 20 00 
From C. W. Storrs, Esq. ‘I'r. Wash. Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. gu 


$64 48 
Also, 3 pair socks from Mr. Storrs, as Treas, 





CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
[{Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 


Brooklyn, Mrs. Esther Smith, bal. to const. Mrs. Lucy 

Scartorough an H. M. by Rev. Mr. Tillotson 
Danbury, Coll. in Ist Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Rev. Mr. 

Stone 26 25 
East Haven, Coll. in Rev. Mr. Dodd's Cong. by Pres. Day 6 25 
Griswold, Miss Alice Lester,(§15 before rec'd) to const. 

herselta L. M, of Ct. Br. and $1 contr. by Kev. W. 


kK. Jewett 16 00 
Hartford, Mr. Ray, 5, Mr. Thatcher 2, Mr. T. Wil- 

liame 3 10 00 
Litchfield, Coll. in Cong. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Brace 25 00 


Midiletown, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss Eliza B. Pratt, Tr. 37 00 
North Guilford, Coll. in Cong. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Whit- 

more 19 26 
North Woodstock, Village Corners, by Rev. Pres. Day 19 75 
Northford, Coll. in Cong. Suc. 14 30, Ladies’ Union 


Benev. Soc. 2 50, by Rev. Mr. Boardman 16 80 
New London, Ladies, by ‘hos. 8. Perkins, E+q. 29 38 
Peitypaug, |. adies" Relig. Soc. by ‘emper:nce Bull, Tr. 10 00 
Sout Coventry, Coll. in Rev. Mr. Booth’s Cong. by 

Rev. Mr. B. § 00 
Saybrook, Coll. in 2d Ece. Suc. by Rev. Mr. Hovey 26 62 
Thompson, Soc. of Rev. Daniel Dow 7 So 
Upper Middletown, Cull. in Cong. Soc. by Rev. Mr. 

Crocker 23 00 

The following by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt. 
Clinton, Collection, in ? a 275 
Chester, tio. 6 67 
Deep River, bal. to e.4 Rev. Frederick W. Chapman 

an H. M. 16 38 
East tlaven, a collection 37 12 
Guilford, do. 2415 
Ki lingworth, do. in part 8 42 
Lyme, do. 85 U7 
Mi furd, do. in part 47 25 
Madison, do. do. 14 28 
North Haven, do. 46 28 
Saybrook, do. 42 32 
Waterbury, do. in part 18 OL 

$630 Sl 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
{Mr. William A. Booth, New York, Tr ] 


19 ne 5, Eliphalet Wicks, Troy, 150, Mercer St. Ch. 
wes . Haines 25, Anson G. Pheips 25, W.G. Bull 25, 
Mee nl oe Skinner 5, Dr. A. Peters 5, F. Maikoe 10, 
Poughkeepsie, James Rosevelt 50, 2d Avenue Ch, W. E. 
Dive 25, W. J. Armstrong, D. D. 15, Ladies of Bleecker St. 
Ch. by Mrs. C. N. Taibot 64 50, Rivet ury 31 37, Florida 


28 75, Freecom Piains 25, Rev. Mr. W adsworth’s Ch. in Troy 
35 04; New Preston 17 37. $542 U3 
PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

[Geo. W. McClelland, Esq. Philadety hia, T'r.] 

New Brunswick, Homer Leet 10, 24 Chh. Orange, N. J. 18, 
me 1552, Rev. W. Belden, New ark 10, Coll at FE lizabeth- 


ort §87, Ist Ch. Philadelphia, Jos. B.A. apsiey 100, A. P. 1D, 
My Cash 3, W. Purcees 10, John Lapsley lo, ‘. M. Mitchell 5, 
Margwet Toland 1, D. P. Alden 10, 5th Pres. Ch. Phila. x: 
Slow %5, Mrs. Falconer 5, Mr. Kyi an 5, E. Brown 3, John 
Neille 3, G..W. McClelland 100, Wm Worrell 5U, Jan: es At- 
wrod 15, George Henderson 5, W. Coates and wife 20, Jos. 
Throckmorton 30, Mrs. Molineaux 1, Ist Ch. N. 1. Phila. 
A. W. Campbell 5, Hurtsville, Rev. James P. Wilson 3. Ist 
Ch. in Southwark, Phil. a widow’s offering 10. $169 39 





UTICA AGENCY. 
[James Dutton, Esq. Utica, Tr.] 


Binghampton, Pres. Ch. 80 87, Cong. Ch. 3 37, eww 
5 58, Coventry 21 08, Coven: rvville 1, Clinton "P. B. Ch. 

Carsviile 4 19, Colchester, Miss S. Downe 23, Condandviis 
95, Delhi 40, Dapesit, Dea. W. Wheeler, in part of L. M. 
20, Col. in Pres. Chh. 5 50, Norwich 27 <0, Onconta 8 75, _ 
Creek 379, Gilbertsville «9 20, Guilford 8 46, Hamilen 3 40, 
Homer 3350, Hamilton It, Lewis 5, New Hartford 3, New 
Road 459, Oxtord 2, Paris 3 47, Syracuse, Pres. Chh. 48 80, 
Cong. Ch. 1375, Salina 3 81, Walon 19 96, Whitesburo 13 56, 
Winfield 6 36. $189 70 





Whole amount recsived, $5,920 75. 
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